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FOREWORD 


This issue presents the first English translation to be made 
from the work of P. de Lubac, a theologian whose influence will 
prove (we believe) to be of great moment. This translation, 
together with the two articles which follow, forms a continuous 
movement of theological thought, in which the object of the 
supreme Science and its method, reconciling the ‘speculative’ 
with the ‘positive’, are progressively determined. The Vice- 
Rector of Oscott’s article might be described as a Christmas 
meditation; the theme is taken up later in another key by 
Fr Vincent Turner. Dom Sebastian Moore’s article emphasizes 
the solidarity of our Lord’s words with dogmatic theology and of 
dogmatic theology with Christian mysticism; it seemed suitable 
to place it alongside the Jatest contribution to Biblical scholar- 


ship from the pen of Dom Hugh Connolly. 


The issue also introduces to English readers the work of 
the American metaphysician, Dr J. F. Anderson; Dom Mark 
Pontifex has attached to this article a further expression of his 
own views. Dom Julian Stonor’s article is a contribution to 
Monastic History of an unusual kind. Other contributions to 
this subject will be found in the book-reviews, and both Dom 
Thomas Symons and Lt-Col Chettle will continue their articles 
in the April issue. So also (in the philosophical field) will 
Mr Armstrong. And (in the theological) a detailed conspectus 
of French periodicals is projected. Other articles and book 
reviews are being arranged for the coming year on the lines 
already advertised, thanks to the generous support of our con- 
tributors and subscribers—we wish them all a Merry Christmas. 


* 


* * 


Business communications should be addressed to THE 
SECRETARY, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Downside Abbey, 


Stratton-on-the-Fosse, near Bath. The annual subscription is 
twelve shillings. 


THE AFFIRMATION OF GOD' 


By PERE HENRI DE LUBAG, S.J. 
translated by DENIS PRYCE 


FE, like Saint Augustine, we confine the word belief to 
[«: acts by which the mind adheres to truths which 

outstrip the senses and which the intelligence has not 
yet succeeded in penetrating, we can say that the affirmation 
of God is always the result of belief. But we should add at 
once that no affirmation is comparable in certainty to that 
belief. For it is to that, as Descartes clearly saw, that any 
affirmation refers, and it is upon that that any certainty is 
based. ‘Whatever we may do’, Leibnitz remarked likewise, 
‘we cannot do without the divine existence.’ In their 
way, these two philosophers took up the axiom enunciated 
by St Thomas Aquinas: ‘Every knower knows God im- 
plicitly in every act of knowledge’. 

Every human act, whether of knowledge or of love, 
which attributes substance and meaning to the reality on 
which it bears, is founded upon God. It is not therefore 
only in the acts which we call religious nor in a grossly 
pragmatist acceptation that, to employ the well-known 
expression, ‘God is used’. To ‘use’ God in order not to 
founder beneath the waves of contradiction and at the 
same time to refuse to recognize Him, to lean upon Him 
and at the same time to deny Him, such is the supreme 
contradiction, not purely logical, but vital and spiritual. 
Such is the sin of man’s spirit against the Holy Spirit. 
Thus did those pagans of Rome act who, having taken 
refuge in the churches to escape the blows of the Bar- 
barians, used the security which the God of the Christians 
provided for them to blaspheme against Him. To possess 
the right to deny God without contradicting onself, one 

1The second section of De la Connaissance de Dieu from a translation which is to 


be published shortly by Messrs Sheed and Ward. The section is published here 
for the first time by the courtesy of Mr Frank Sheed. 
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would have to be able at the same time to cease from 
willing and thinking. 
ee * * 

In order to believe in God, I am not satisfied with a 
doubtful argument or with a half-convincing proof; my 
moral sense as well as my intelligence recoils from it. 
But on the other hand, if I were clear-sighted enough, a 
simple suggestion, a simple clue, would be sufficient for 
me. | lift up my heart to God just as I breathe, and the 
same necessity forces me to do both; but there is this one 
difference that in the case of the corporeal life this 
necessity imposes itself unaccompanied by anything else, 
whereas in the case of the spiritual life it carries with it its 
own light. 

If it is still necessary after that, in order to strengthen 
my belief, to have recourse to exterior means, it is not 
because my intellectual certainty is in the least wavering. 
The manifold appeal to custom, to tradition, to authority, 
to religious practices, to actions repeated since earliest 
childhood—the whole recourse one has to the “machinery’ 
of religion—is not intended to compel the reason but 
rather to protect it by guarding against the flights of the 
imagination. It is a matter of pacifying the child, which, as 
Plato says, ever dwells within each one of us. We may 
say with St Augustine that only those can be scandalized 
by it qui nesciunt quam rarum et arduum sit carnalia phantas- 
mata prae mentis serenitate superare. 

* * * 

All metaphysical truths, however rigorous their deduc- 
tion may have been, leave the door open to the incidence 
of doubt. Even those people who are most impressed by 
them are ‘an hour later afraid that they have been mis- 
taken’, and they are not, in any case, satisfied by them. 
The fact is that these truths are meant to be perceived and 
not to be proved; to be possessed, embraced, and not to 
be observed from afar bathed in a pale and superficial 
clarity. The proof of them imposes them upon us, but 
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does not give them to us. It is but a second-best, the result 


of our present weakness. Adapted ad modum cognoscentis, 
it is by no means so ad modum cogniti, and all the rigour of 
which one can suppose it to be capable is powerless to 
reduce the feeling of unreality which accompanies it, even 
in broad daylight. . . 

With how much more reason will this feeling of un- 
reality weigh upon our minds when it comes to God, the 
infinitely pure Being ‘who dwells in inaccessible light’, 
He who is above all essence, ‘all name and all form’, He 
whom objective reasoning may conceive only as a bare 
Existence and whose reality is both too close to us and too 
incomprehensible for any ‘introversion’ ever to hand it 
over to our lasting possession. 

Haec lux est inaccessibilis, et tamen proxima animae etiam 
plus quam ipsa sibi. Est etiam inalligabilis, et tamen summe 
intima (St Bonaventure). 


* * * 


We should like a truth which is not abstract and a 
reality which is not empirical; a fact having all the features 
of a law; a verification which is at the same time the reply 
to a need; an ideal satisfaction which is also a concrete 
possession. Only at this price would the appeasement of 


- our mind be gained. But the duality remains irreducible 


for this double being which we are. Unity ever escapes 
this mixture of senses and reason. Cur non te sentit, Domine 
Deus animae meae, si invenit te ? Aut non invenit, quem invenit 
esse lucem et veritatem ?. . . (St Anselm). 

Could we then be acted upon by a chimera ¢ No. But 
it is for God alone, beyond the senses and beyond the 
reason, to effect the synthesis. In the night of the senses 
and in the night of the reason there shines the one and only 
Presence. 

* ok * 

The statement which we sometimes hear people make 

that the existence of God is ‘probable’ is quite devoid of 
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meaning. On what could such a probability be founded, if 
not, like all probabilities, upon a more general certainty of 
the same order ? But God is alone in His order and the 

lace which He occupies in man’s knowledge is unique. 
The probability of God’s existence should therefore be 
founded upon the previous certainty of His existence. 
One might as well say that our own existence is probable. . . 

Probability can only be understood in the empirical 
sphere. It has meaning only in relation to a particular 
object, that is, to an object which forms part of a whole, in 
relation to a fact among other facts. But God does not 
form part of common experience; God is not a fact, 
God is not an object, God is not the particular case, the 
particular application of a general truth lying behind Him. 
God is not in a genus. God is unique. 

Let us say then if you like, in respect for the mystery in 
which our knowledge is completely immersed, that the 
life of the spirit is based upon a belief. Let us put at the 
beginning of it a certain kind of confidence, or rather, an 
anticipation. But these notions have nothing to do with the 
notion of probability. 


* * * 


‘Truth’, said Malebranche very finely, ‘is far away, it 
cannot be sensed, it is not a quality which we feel the 
urge to love. We must therefore apply our minds to it.’ 
‘But’ he adds, following St Augustine, ‘can a man apply 
his mind to truth if he is dragged hither and thither, if he 
is wounded on all sides, if he is driven back when he steps 
forward, if he is pulled forward when he steps back, if he 
is constantly being injured and ill treated ?? Well, such is 
the condition of the mind in the flesh. The whole 
‘machinery’ by which belief in God is surrounded, pro- 
tected and strengthened only serves to permit or supple- 
ment to some extent this necessary ‘application’—a task 
which is itself most necessary, for ‘prejudices always return 
to the attack and rob us of our conquests if we are not able 
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to consolidate them by our vigilance’. By these consolida- 
tions thought is not enslaved but liberated. 


* * * 


Even in our firmest certainties, whenever we deal with 
an object which is beyond our range, the supreme prero- 
gative of our mind, its liberty, is respected. It is respected 
eyen in the highest and firmest of all these certainties, that 
of the existence of God. Indeed it is only here that it 
finds its fullest scope. For the human mind, in spite of its 
provisional bifurcation, is not fundamentally divided 
against itself. These two powers of knowing with certainty 
and willing with freedom, far from having to buy, each of 
them, the perfection of their actions at the cost of a 
diminution and a sort of subjection of the other, as if 
certainty and liberty could never be fully exercised to- 
: gether, on the contrary mutually exalt one another 
accordingly as their object is exalted, and tend to fuse 
into a unity. They are never closer to one another than in 
the affirmation of God. 

* * * 

_ The afhrmation of God is free not only with that 
essential liberty of which, for example, a Spinoza speaks, 
a liberty which is proper to every spiritual act, qui sola 
-ducitur ratione—nor even with that superior liberty, with 
that autonomous and total initiative, which it demands to 
fulfil itself. It has also the humbler, empirical and common- 
place liberty which must struggle from day to day, adapt 
itself to circumstances, defend itself against surprises, root 
itself strongly in practice, use, if need be, without false 
shame the thousand little artifices which prudence recom- 
mends and which good sense suggests to it. The first of 
these liberties is the very condition of all true knowledge. 
The second is indispensable for the affirmation of God, the 
‘corner stone of all knowledge. The third may be necessary 
at any moment to maintain the reflective affirmation of 
Him, by maintaining us in the truth of our own nature. 

* * * 

| 
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In the affirmation as in the object itself, in the thought 
as in the reality, all is bound up into one: an unbreakable 
chain, one link of which involves all the others. From a 
static and abstract point of view, one doubtless can and 
should mark out stages, and what takes place at one of 
these stages is not necessarily echoed by what takes place: 
above or beneath. Each particular proof has its own degree: 
of value and each particular object its own degree off 
evidence. The natura] use of one’s reason is enough on any; 
hypothesis to give sure knowledge of many truths, even: 
when other truths are misunderstood. It enables us to) 
reach even the highest of all truths, that of the existence: 
of God, and a sinner can reason more correctly than a 
Saint even upon the most essential things. 

But the problem about our knowledge of the various: 
truths or even about their respective degrees of certainty 
is one thing, and quite another the problem about the: 
ontological value which the mind finally attributes to the 
whole field of its affrmations. This latter problem has an 
altogether special character. It is not controlled like the 
former by the formal logic of the intelligence (which it 
leaves intact) but by the real logic of being. It necessarily 
bears upon the whole as such, and what is here envisaged 
is the operation of a living spirit, engaged upon an 
adventure which, itself, forms a whole. Now upon the 
meaning which this living spirit gives to its adventure 
depends the coherence and general solidity of its mental 
universe. 

We shall not say, then, of such a spirit that it cannot of 
itself be certain of many things. We shall not even say— 
which would be indeed quite another thing—that it 
cannot gain a metaphysical certainty, but we shall add 
that this certainty has still a provisional character and that 
the being upon which it bears has not yet, if one may say 
so, all its volume. We must distinguish here—to simplify 
a process which, in concrete form becomes split up into 
endless shades of meaning and diversifications—between 
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the time preceding the acceptance or refusal of grace and 
the time which follows it. Ontological certainty is not 
illegitimate or, more exactly, illusory before the accept- 
ance of grace; it becomes so only after the refusal of it. 
And if it is then illegitimate or illusory it is not so in itself 
—for the nature of intelligence has by no means changed— 
but only because it is henceforth vitally contradicted. 

A Thomist very rightly said: ‘Man has the right to affirm 
being in all certainty, from the fact that he is a spirit, 
created in the image of God, capable of the grace of seeing 
Him’ (P. Tiberghien). But if man casts away this grace 
of which he is ‘capable’, if he destroys within himself 
this divine image, if he deliberately goes counter to his 
spiritual vocation, the contradiction which he thus intro- 
duces not only into his intelligence but into his very being 
deprives him of the right or rather of the possibility of 
pronouncing in all their force the two words which sound 
the depths of things: it is. 

* * * 

The affirmation of God, an action unlike any other, is 
akin to the ontological argument and to Pascal’s ‘wager’, 
although it is neither one nor the other. It is the most 
free and the most necessary of acts—an ever subsisting 
affirmation and the most personal ‘engagement’. 


THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE FLESH 


By THE REVD H. FRANCIS DAVIS 


scholars that St John’s Prologue draws its inspiration 

mainly if not entirely from Jewish sources. It contains 
a statement of the Incarnation which is both deeply theo- 
logical and fruitfully connected with the whole messianic 
revelation of the Old Testament. Theologians can surely 
derive much profit from a consideration of the profound 
meaning of verse fourteen of that Prologue as an adequate 
statement of Christianity: “And the Word was made flesh, 
and came to dwell among us ; and we had sight of his glory, 
glory such as belongs to the Father’s only-begotten Son, 
full of grace and truth’.! 

It cannot be denied that, though St John is expressing, 
and faithfully expressing, a truth accepted and preached 
for many years before he wrote, his manner of statement 
is new. The newness does not consist in applying the idea 
of God’s word to the message and work of the Messias. 
The Jews had always expected that God would speak 
through the Prophet whom God would raise up, and that 
they would be required to listen to his every word. ‘It is 
ordained that everyone who will not listen to the voice of 
that prophet will be cut off from the people.’2 And, though 
we may allow that Isaias, for one, had more than an inkling 
that the Prophet would be God Almighty ; and—in the 
second part of his prophecy—that he would be the light 
of the Gentiles and salvation of men;4 and though we 
must agree that God’s Wisdom is personified and is the 
light of men in the Wisdom literature; yet there is a 
freshness in St John’s straightforward explicit identifi- 
eee of God’s Word with Jesus, the Messias, in the 
lesh, 


1 Mgr Knox’s translation is used throughout. 
2 Acts iii, 23. 

SMO IRS ale 

Asi xlix. 6. 


I: is becoming more and more generally recognized by 
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Had this identification been made in the New Testament 
before St John ? Though this question as it stands must be 
answered in the negative, it is not hard to show that all 
New Testament revelation clearly and unmistakably implies 


it. 


A brief reflection on the term Word will be helpful. 


Logos in Greek scripture usage, like Word in English, is 
always a relative term, it is an expression proceeding from 


a person. Among certain Stoics and others in the Hellenic 


world it had acquired an almost absolute sense, being used 
in a vague way for a world-reason. But there is not the 


slightest trace of such a usage in any part of scripture (as 
has been clearly shown in the recent fascicules of Kittel’s 
Woerterbuch zum N.T.) It is always someone’s word, and its 
object is to express the person whose word it is. The 
more perfect the word, the more faithful the reflection. 
Nearly always there is implied in it a second person to 


. whom the word is spoken or in some way sent. This is 


not rigidly necessary, as for instance when God’s word is 
the means of his creation, although it might be argued 
that God, in creating, is at the same time expressing Him- 
self to His creatures. In the case of St John’s Prologue, 
Father Lagrange and commentators generally maintain that 
the Word is clearly the internal word of God, expressed 
by the Father, but not necessarily addressed to any person 
outside the Trinity. Though this perhaps must be admitted, 
it cannot be denied that the Word of God with the Father 
before all time is only mentioned here by St John in order 
to prepare his readers for the stupendous assertion that 
God at last expressed that Word to us in the form of 
human flesh, which we could gaze upon and love, knowing 
that we were seeing the glory of the Godhead. 

That the Word is now for us a communication from God 
to man is expressed by St John in the opening words of his 
first epistle: ‘Our message concerns that Word, who is 
life; what he was from the first, what we have heard 
about him, what our own eyes have seen of him; what it 
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was that met our gaze, and the touch of our hands. Yes, 
life dawned; and it is as eye-witnesses that we give you 
news of that life, that eternal life, which ever abode with 
the Father and has dawned, now, on us.’! 

Once St John has made clear to us that Jesus Christ is 
the creative Word of God personally and humanly among 
us, we do not wonder that he shows our Lord as at all 
times demanding for his Person that trust and surrender 
which God could expect of His people when He speaks. 
‘fam the way; I am truth and life; nobody can come to 
the Father, except through me. If you had learned to 
recognize me, you would have learnt to recognize my 
Father too. From now onwards you are to recognize him; 
you have seen him.’? Philip does not see at once how, by 
seeing Christ, he had seen the Father, and Jesus rebukes 
him: ‘Whoever has seen me, has seen the Father’. 

We must recall that for the Jews God’s word was much 
more than a means of conveying true propositions. It was 
the expression of God’s creative power, the pledge of his 
faithfulness, the certainty of his continued protection, his 
will and his guidance, his healing virtue and his whole 
personal interest in his people. They were the people to 
whom God had spoken and whose words endured forever. 
And God still spoke when his word came to Semeias or to 
Nathan or to John the Baptist. His word came to them in 
the law of Moses, it came in the appeals of the prophets. 
By his word he had created the heavens and the earth,. by. 
his word he would recreate the hearts of his people. 

In return for this personal all-powerful speech of God 
with his beloved sons and daughters in Israel, the faithful — 
Jew meditated on that word day and night. The word was 
his hope and consolation, his lamp to guide his steps. In 
singing God’s praises in the psalms he was glorifying that 
word which God has sent to them. 

And now St John tells us that this same Word which had 
created the world, which was the life and light of men, 


MI Guay t=9 6 2 Jo. xiv, 6-7. 3 Jo. xiv, 9. 
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which had a personal existence with the Father and was 
one with Him, had actually taken on human flesh, so that 
all our love and loyalty and worship might be bestowed 
on him in a nature like our own. In that nature he would 
be the lamb slain in sacrifice whose glory is sung in the 
‘Apocalypse, and he would redeem ‘the souls of all who 
had been slain for love of God’s word’.! 

This picture of God’s word living in human flesh and 
being slain for our salvation is but a theological expression 
of the Jesus of the Synoptics. Here, instead of calling him- 
self the word, he is the essential revealer of that word. 

He proclaims the gospel, but he is clearly the gospel he is 
proclaiming. Those who went forth as eye-witnesses to 
tell the story of his life were the servants of the word.2 
St Luke thus clearly states the mission of Christ’s followers. 
They were to declare the word by declaring Him, to serve 
the word by serving Him, to give up all things and do 
God’s word by following Him. And He spoke in the same 
way of Himself. When John the Baptist sent to ask our 
Lord whether he was the one foretold, Jesus referred to 
the works of his Person, and concluded: ‘Blessed is the 
man who does not lose confidence in me.’ Whereas the 
prophets spoke of him who is to come,?# now, as Christ 
speaks, God’s wisdom speaks.* The prophets of old began 
their prophecies: ‘Hear the word of the Lord’. He, whom 
John calls the Word made flesh, cries: ‘You have heard it 
said of old. . . . But I say unto you. .. .’ And the voice 
from heaven declares: ‘This is my beloved son; hear ye 
him.’é Of old it was a blessed thing to listen to the words 
of the prophet, but now it is the whole life and actions of 
the Son of Man which we see and hear and meditate. “But 
blessed are your eyes, for they have sight; blessed are 
your ears, for they have hearing. And I tell you truthfully, 
there have been many prophets and just men who have 
longed to see what you see, and never saw it, to hear 


1 Apoc. vi, 9- Zictee eke. 3 Mt. xi ,6. 
4Mt. xi, 13. 5 Lk, ax tn44- 6 Mk. ix, 7. 
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what you hear, and never heard it’.! These prophets had 
indeed heard the word of God in a vision, but they had 
not heard, seen and touched that Word in the flesh. 
Simeon had long lived in the presence of God, and had 
understood deeply the words of God’s law, but his eyes 
were not happy until they rested upon God’s glory among 
men. ‘This is the light which shall give revelation to the 
Gentiles, this is the glory of thy people Israel.’? 

Since ‘God had the Word abiding with him, and the 
Word was God,’s it was natural that Jesus in the Synoptics 
should demand the utter allegiance which every Jew knew 
he could render only to God. ‘And now, whoever acknow- 
ledges me before men, I too will acknowledge him before 
my Father who is in heaven.’* “And every man that has 
forsaken home or brothers, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands for my name’s 
sake, shall receive his reward a hundredfold, and obtain 
everlasting life’.5 Nor are we surprised to hear him pro- 
claim that “None knows the Son truly except the Father, 
and none knows the Father truly except the Son, and those 
to whom it is the Son’s good pleasure to reveal him’.¢ 
For it is the function of the Word to express Him from 
Whom He proceeds. 

It is instructive to note how in St Paul also it is one 
thing to preach Christ and to preach ‘the word’. ‘What 
we preach is Christ crucified, Christ the power of God, 
Christ the wisdom of God’.?7 To the Colossians he ex- 
presses the same truth by saying he is commissioned to 
preach God’s word. This word ‘was the secret that had 
been hidden from all the ages and generations of the past ; 
now, he has revealed it to his saints, wishing to make 
known the manifold splendour of this secret among the 
Gentiles, Christ among you, your hope of glory’.8 When 
St Paul curses anyone who should preach a gospel other 
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than the gospel he has preached,! he is not saying any- 
thing different from St John, who writes: ‘The man who 
believes in the Son of God has this divine attestation in 
his heart’.2 

Perhaps none of the Fathers grasped more deeply the 
“meaning of St John’s theology of the Word than St 
Irenaeus. It is by the Word that God creates all things, 
_and by the Word that all things subsist. The Word is our 
- Teacher, who reveals to us the Father. ‘For neither can 
anyone know the Father, but by revelation of the Word 
of God, i.e. of the Son, nor yet the Son, but by the good 


pleasure of the Father . . . and the Father . . . being in- 
visible . . . is known by His own Word; and being 
unutterable, is yet uttered by Him to us. . . . For the 
manifestation of the Son is the knowledge of the Father: 
for by the Word all things are made manifest. . . . To all 


therefore the Father hath revealed Himself, in making His 
Word visible to all: and the Word again, in being seen by 
all, was showing to all the Father and the Son’.3 
St Irenaeus has no hesitation in identifying the Word 
which was made flesh with the Word which came to the 
prophets and through Whom the world was made. There 
can be no difference between the Father revealed in the 
Old Testament and the Father of Jesus Christ, since it is 
the same Word of God, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
who gave both revelations. But there is a vast difference 
in that the Word now grants us ‘His own Presence, and 
the Resurrection from the dead: not however changing 
God, nor preaching another Father, but the very same. . .”4 
He is the Voice of God® who gave God’s law and who 
will bring salvation to those who listen. He is a Word 
who can heal us only by becoming one with us, exercising 
His saving power to defeat the devil, and his recreative 
ower to restore in man’s soul the Image and Likeness 
which he had placed there in the beginning. 


1 Gal. i, 8. 21 Jo. v, 10. 4 op. cit., 4-9, 2. 
3 Ady. Haer. 4, 6, 1-5, Ante-Nicene Lib. trans. Sos Che Gp wy Le 
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St Thomas applies the same traditional theology of the 
Word both to the clear manifesting of our Lord’s divinity 
and to the explaining of our manner of redemption. In the 
Summa Contra Gentiles he shows that this identification of 
God’s Word with human flesh involved the full personal 
Godhead of Jesus Christ. He is arguing against the sug- 
gestion that the Gospels might be describing some kind 
of very intimate indwelling of the Word in Jesus. ‘Sacred 
Scripture would describe the indwelling of God’s Word 
in saintly men in this way: The Lord spoke to Moses, or The 
Lord says to Moses, The Word of the Lord was made to Jeremias, 
or to some other of the prophets, The Word of the Lord was 
given through Aggaeus the prophet. But we never read that 
the Word of the Lord was made Moses, or Jeremias, or 
any other. But in this way the Evangelist exclusively 
describes the union of God’s Word to Christ’s flesh, 
saying, And the Word was made flesh. . . .”! 

So, extending the same argument to the usage of God’s 
word in the other New Testament writings, preaching the 
words and works of Moses could never be the final and 
absolute service of the word. It could never be a duty to 
pay to Moses the same homage, to render the same service, 
to pay the same debt of love which the Jew owed to the 
word of God and to God Himself, so that all things must 
be sacrificed to his service. Jeremias could never be the 
final gospel, the gospel of the kingdom, the consummation 
of all the prophets. 

In the Summa Theologica St Thomas adopts the whole 
lrenaean theology of the redemptive significance of the 
Incarnation of God’s Word. Just as the word of an artist | 
is the idea in his mind, which he reproduces in his works, 
so the Word of God is that eternal concept, of which each 
creature is a likeness. Every creature shares this likeness 
to God, which is a reflection of God’s creative thought ; 
but unfortunately we possess it precariously, and it can be 
only too easily lost. ‘And so it is that the creature is 
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fittingly restored in relation to the eternal unchanging 
perfection (of the Creator) by the personal, and not merely 
shared, union of the Word to creatures; for the artist 
restores his work of art, if it be destroyed, by reference to 
his original conception’.! St Thomas explains further that 
God’s Word is the expression of God’s wisdom, and 
therefore it is the Word who will bring back true wisdom 
to man. 

- This Word-theology is only one of many ways in which 
the New Testament inspired writers express their belief 
in the divinity of Christ, and the great change brought 
about by His Person and life in our relations with God. 
But, though St John’s way is only one way, many would 
feel with St John and St Irenaeus that for the deeper under- 
standing of this great mystery it is the best way. More than 
this, it helps us to see the connexion between the central 
mystery and the rest of our faith. 

A realization that Christ is the Word which the Father 
speaks to us brings with it an understanding of the need 
and supernatural quality of faith. The Word of the Father 
needs to be heard by one ‘who has ears’ to hear God’s 
voice.2 ‘No one can come to me without being attracted 
towards me by the Father who sent me . . . nobody can 
come to me unless he has received the gift from my 
Father.’3 ‘All that I do in my Father’s name bears me 


testimony, and still you will not believe me; that is be- 
cause you are no sheep of mine. My sheep listen to my 
voice, and I know them, and they follow me.’4 

We also understand the urgency of Christ. He is a Word 
spoken to us, which must be listened to and must be 
obeyed ; and, since He is the Word of God, our faith and 
trust and obedience must be utter. ‘This is why we give 
thanks to God unceasingly that, when we delivered the 
divine message (i.e. word) to you, you recognized it for 
what it is, God’s message (word), not man’s; it is God, 


1Q, iii, art. 8. 2 cf. Mt. xi, 1g and parallel passages. 
3 Jo. vi, 44, 66. 4 Jo. %; 26, 27: 
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after all, who manifests his power in you that have learned 
to believe.’! ‘ . . . my real life is the faith I have in the Son 
of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me’.? 

Only with the full faith, hope and love demanded in 
Christ’s gospel and centred in His Person can we be duly 
grateful to God that ‘now at last in these times he has 
spoken to us, with a Son to speak for him; a Son, whom 
he has appointed to inherit all things, just as it was 
through him that he created this world of time; a Son, 
who is the radiance of his Father’s splendour, and the full 
expression of his being; all creation depends, for its 
support, on his enabling word’.s 
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‘HE BLESSED TRINITY : A PLEA FOR 
BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


) By DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 
(“sen ine doctrine has its roots in Scripture, and it 


is only in this its context, read wholly and responded 
to, that it can achieve within the mind its full 
r1eaning. The propositions of the Faith do not subsist apart 
rom the history in which they are given (of which Scripture 
, the only written record) so as to find in Scripture their 
orroboration merely. To say this would be to attribute 
> Scripture at once too much and too little, since it 
yould be to make of it the ultimate probative authority, 
yhilst overlooking its unique function of illumination. 
moe looks to Scripture not for proof but for intel- 
gibility—the only form of intelligibility which it can 
ave, which is mystical. The following essay is an attempt 
> consider the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity from this 
Bint of view. 
| Doctrine, then, not from Scripture but in Scripture. 
e are taking the doctrine under consideration from 
cripture when we content ourselves with collecting 
eferences to a Father, to a Son, and to a Holy Ghost. 
Nith the resultant digest the student might well express 
is dissatisfaction in the following terms: ‘There is in all 
is a sense of overlapping. The distinctness of the Persons 
made plain as a fact, without there appearing a basis for 
is distinctness such as Scripture itself would lead us to 
pect. We are given Jesus, and we are given His Spirit, 
d these must have different parts in an economy of sal- 
tion, else why does our Lord promise a Comforter in 
ddition to His promise to be, Himself ‘* with you always, 
o the end of the world ?’’ The doctrine: of the Trinity 
aust have been given us so as to have for us an organic 
neaning through the language in which it is given. The 
neaning of ‘‘three Persons’’ must be apprehended in such 
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a form as will expand itself naturally in Christ’s language:: 
in terms, that is, of the office of the Son and of the Spiritt 
in the Church. This precision we feel to be lacking.’ 

The lack is indicated by the tendency of theologians of! 
a profoundly speculative temper to seek precision rathert 
in an understanding of the internal relations of the Trinity, 
then to add that we ‘participate’ in these relations through: 
grace, In this approach, the doctrine of the Trinity would! 
be completely intelligible (we mean, of course, as intel-- 
ligible as doctrine can be to reason enlightened by faith), 
before we came to consider the Trinitarian life as parti-. 
cipated at all. In other words, the distinctness of the: 
divine Persons is being held directly in view only when: 
we are considering Them in Themselves: when we come: 
to participation, what we have in mind is not the Persons, 
but a vague conception which gets labelled ‘triune life’ or: 
something of this kind. 

This approach, which we shall call the purely speculative, 
is as inorganic as the ‘gospel-digest’, or purely positive, 
presentation. It falls short, because the only giving of 
the Trinity to the mind of the Church is the promise of 
the Church’s participation in the Trinity. It is one entry 
into the thought and life of the Church; so that, since 
‘Trinity’ means ‘distinctness of Persons’, the Persons are 
to be understood as distinct in the Church. 

Now the record of this giving is to be found in the 
discourse-chapters of St John’s Gospel, and it is to this 
record primarily that the Church bids the theologian 
attend. It must be reiterated that she bids him read it; 
bids him approach it not in order to extract from it, but 
to find in it, the specific intelligibility of the doctrine. 
The gift whereby Christ in the Last Supper-room im- 
planted in His apostles doctrine and life has to be repeated. 
It is only Christ who gave the doctrine, and it is only 
Christ who gives it. 

It is only Christ who gives it. This statement should 
also be regarded as bearing the sense in which a mathe- 
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matical expression, applied to a problem, is said to ‘give’ 
the answer. It is from Christ’s lips that we receive the 
doctrine: it is in ‘Christ’, the supreme and all-embracing 
mystery, that we understand it. 
“The method now lies clearer before us. We are to read 
Christ’s words, introducing the Persons in the supper- 
room, as the spontaneous expression, we might almost 
say the overflow, of His own essential mystery. From the 
eat Sermo Domini we are sent further afield—into the 
rest of St John and into the Synoptics—to explore the 
mystery of Christ and return to an enriched interpretation 
of the discourse. 

Pére Lagrange says that no one can appreciate the 
Gospel of St Mark who has not ‘penetrated the profound 


humility of Jesus’, and this observation will serve as a 
starting-point. As a starting-point merely, for ‘humility’ 
is only a hint at that in which the mystery of Christ con- 
sists. Only a hint at the unique manner in which He effaces 
Himself in every situation so that the effect of this self- 
withdrawal is to establish Himself as central and total. 
Time and again He appears as the Servant of all and as the 
Lord of all: as disclaiming men’s praise and as com- 
manding their total allegiance: as drawing all to Himself 
in withdrawing Himself. Thus the Synoptic Gospels, 


though not professedly ‘mystical’, nevertheless by their 


faithful presentation of this ‘style of Christ’ show Him as 
more than an historical figure, as the centre of the Cosmos 
drawing all things to Him with the humility of Truth 
itself. He is Alpha and Omega because He is the Son of 
Man, that heart of human, and so of cosmic, reality 
whose full expression is the triumphant Slain Lamb of the 
Apocalypse. 

And now, on the eve of His exaltation when He will 
show forth His mystery as the continuous act of Passion, 
Death, Resurrection and Ascension, He explains Himself 
to His apostles. This explanation is necessarily the intro- 
duction to them of the Persons. 
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The opening introduction, that of the Father, is deeply 
significant in every detail. ‘And now you know where it is 
I am going; and you know the way there. Thomas saic 
to him, But, Lord, we do not know where thou art going: 
how are we to know the way there ? Jesus said to him, 
Iam the way; Iam truth and life.’ The implication of the 
reply is that although He is introducing a new idea, that 
of passage to the Father, it ought not to be strange tc 
them. It is contained in His Person which He has beer 
revealing to them, as they could take it, for three years. 
The sequel develops this tone of rebuke. ‘If you hac 
learned to recognize me, you would have learned ta 
recognize my Father too. From now onwards, you are ta 
recognize him; you have seen him.’ His mystery appeals, 
and must appeal, to the Father for its fuller expression. 
‘If you had learned to recognize me. . . .’ To recognize 
Christ is to see the final meaning behind humiliation, a 
totality of renunciation which is a totality of receiving. 
In effacing Himself in favour of the Father, Christ has the 
Father in Himself. This is His humility and His glory: 
that to see Him is to see the Father. The humility and the 
glory are indistinguishable. Christ and His Father are one. 
But Philip has not understood. He insists, ‘Lord, let us 
see the Father; that is all we ask. What, Philip, Jesus said 
to him, here am I, who have been all this while in your 
company; hast thou not learned to recognize me yet ? 
Whoever has seen me has seen the Father; what dost 
thou mean by saying, Let us see the Father ? Do you not 
believe that I am in the Father, and the Father is in me ?’ 
(xiv, 4-10). Our Lord insists again and again on His 
meaning. ‘Here am I’, He says, “you have only to look at 
Me as I have always wanted you to look at Me, as I have 
always hinted, by words and gestures, that you should 
look at Me, and behold ! you are seeing the Father, you 
are looking into the mysterious fellowship in which each 
is all in being in the other as well as in Himself’. The 
mystery of Christ is, we see now, the mystery of the 
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Persons. This is only understood in an unique contem- 
plation which, in being led from Christ to the Father, is 
being led to the Father in Christ. This quasi-dialectic is 
endless, as the mystery of Christ is endless. 

_ Before we proceed any further it is as well to remind 
ourselves of the method we are following: in seeking the 
meaning of the terms of our doctrine, we assign to the 
actual event-dialogue in which the Persons are introduced 
a primacy over all speculations about the relations between 
them. Thus Christ only makes known the relationship and 
oneness of Himself and His Father in drawing us further 
into His mystery, and in proportion as we are so drawn 
we are less in a position to classify the reality into which 
we are being introduced. (This does not mean that the 
reality becomes less objective. Quite the contrary. It is 
unfortunate that the term ‘objective’ has tended to a sense 
that is hybrid between philosophy and science, so that 
the gauge of the reality of an experience is the detach- 
ability of its object from the subject.) The Father-Son 
relationship is to be understood in terms of the stage of 
initiation at which Christ introduces it—the stage at 
which He says “If you had learned to recognize me’. We 
apprehend the relationship only when, with the apostles, 
we are led in one act of contemplation from Christ to the 
Father and to the Father in Christ, the mind entering 
spirit-wise into the mystery of Christ. 

But the initiation is not complete. The mystery of 
Christ has not merely to be contemplated. It has to be 
embodied in the Church, to become the Church. It has 
to show forth in the Church the unique fellowship which 
is its secret lately discovered to us, “. . . that they may be 
one as we are one’ (xvii, 11). At this final stage of self- 
revelation the mystery of Christ appeals, and must appeal, 
to the Third Person. And it is through this appeal, it is as 
entering at this point in our growth, that we know the 
Third Person. This becomes clearer from the context. 
fe fy you have any love for me, you must keep the com- 
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mandments which I give you; and then I will ask the: 
Father, and he will give you another to befriend you. . . .. 
It is the truth-giving Spirit for whom the world can find no) 
room, because it cannot see him, cannot recognize him.. 
But you are to recognize him. . . . lam coming to you. It is: 
only a little while now before the world is to see me no more ;, 
but you can see me, because | live on, and you too will have: 
life’ (xiv, 15-19). If the passages in italics are set side by; 
side the connexion between this new degree of initiation’ 
and the Holy Ghost becomes clear. That Christ will cease: 
to exist from the world’s point of view when He leaves: 
the world, and that the world can find no room for the: 
Holy Ghost—these are two ways of stating the world’s: 
blindness to one fundamental reality. What that reality is: 
the immediate sequel reiterates: “When that day comes,. 
you will learn for yourselves that | am in my Father, and 
you are in me, and I am in you’. In making us to be,, 
definitively, of His family, God declares Himself to us as, 
Himself, family, that perfect community of life which 
cannot be represented by two alone. 

The human analogy, however, must be kept subservient: 
to the reality. We can see that perfect mutual giving can- 
not exist between two human persons. Each can vie with 
the other in generosity, but the endless psychological 
nuances through which this process passes must always 
resolve the two into ‘possessor’ and ‘ possessed’, only at 
deeper levels of subtlety. One of them must always be 
static until a third puts all in movement. This, the experi- 
ence of the Christian family, is assuredly an aid. But God 
declares Himself as family not through the convenance of 
this idea, but through His creative adoption of us into His 
Family. It is this adoption which gives us knowledge of 
the Trinity, a knowledge ineffable as to its object, but 
articulate in validating our human analogy. The family 
analogy is made valid as expression of dogma by the divine 
adoption into the divine Family. 


In this second stage of initiation, where contemplation 
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of Christ in His mystery becomes embodiment of it, we 


have our most immediate knowledge of, and therefore our 
primary theological source for, the Third Person. 
Knowledge of the Holy Ghost in Himself as a distinct 


_ Person, not merely of an external operation of the Trinity 


connected, by pious tradition, with the Third Person. 
Of secondary (we do not say of negligible) importance is 
the Augustinian analogy of knowledge made perfect in 
love. Subservient also to the direct apprehension (as St 
Thomas would be the first to admit) must be the Thomist 
doctrine of subsistent relations. The latter approaches are 
more satisfying in that they envisage the Trinity as object, 
but if they are regarded as autonomous (and, it must be 
admitted, they are so absorbing that it is difficult not so to 
regard them) their very clarity becomes fatal to them and to 
Trinitarian thought. For we do not come upon the Trinity. 
The Trinity came, and comes, upon us. And so we know It 
primarily, as It comes upon us, as It declares Itself in our 
life symbolized by the supper-room. The distinctness of the 
Persons is, first and foremost, a reality in the Church. 

It will be urged against this that we should distinguish 
between the divine triune life in itself and the divine 
life as adoptive of us, and that consequently we can only 
be talking about the Trinity in Itself when we are not 
considering the Church: that when we are conceiving 
the Trinity as adoptive we must have already conceived It 
apart from adoption in order to get one essential notion 
of the triune life. That notion cannot depend, for its 
formation, on an act which is external to that life. 
Does not this objection misconceive the whole nature 
of Catholic dogma ? God has revealed Himself to us in 
and by the founding a Church. The Church is His revela- 
tion. Founding a Church is an external operation, yet 
outside the concept of this foundation, this adoption, we 
know nothing whatever of His internal life. God has told 
us that He is Three, that He is a family; but He has only 
done so by making us members of this family. If, then, we 
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are not thinking as members, drawing on the special know- 
ledge which membership confers and is, we cannot attach 
a real meaning to the statement that God is Three. 

The knowledge which membership confers—that is the 
theologian’s knowledge. It is made actual by re-reading 
the charter of membership, the inspired record of initia- 
tion. To such a reading the Persons are discovered in that 
perfect distinctiness which They alone enjoy. The 
distinctness is not, primarily, that registered in the mind 
by collating the distinct references on the printed page ; 
rather it is a reality seen to underlie the mystery of Christ 
as that mystery invites us into its depths. Thus, for 
instance, in the great prayer which concludes the dis- 
course, the Holy Ghost is as much en scéne as the Father 
and the Son, although He is not named. For the Son is 
addressing the Father not in private communion but on 
behalf of the extended family, and thereby making known 
to us His own communion with the Father as something 
not private but familiar. In saying, ‘Holy Father . . . that 
they may be one as we are one’, He is asking for the 
Third Person to be given us, the gift whose function he 
had described earlier in almost identical terms—to make 
it known ‘that I am in my Father, and you are in me, and 
Iam in you’ (xiv, 20). And, going further afield once 
more, we remember how His joy at the return of the 
seventy-two (from their mission preparing the extended 
family) becomes the fully articulate divine joy in Three 
Persons. ‘At this time Jesus was filled with gladness by 
the Holy Spirit, and said, O Father, who art Lord of 
heaven and earth, I give thee praise, ike. i(Lukerxgeany: 

The axiom that the operations of the Trinity ad extra 
are common to all Three Persons is often interpreted as 
though it meant that when we have an operation ad extra 
under consideration the Trinity, as Trinity, is not in point. 
With this presupposition the doctrine can never become 


really central and creative in our theology. It can never 
become life. 
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have been many more—suggested by a perusal of 
Dr Matthew Black’s recent study, An Aramaic 
Approach to the Gospels and Acts, lately put into my hands. 
The search for Aramaic sources of our Greek Gospels 
has proved a fascinating pursuit, but it cannot be said that 
the results hitherto reached are at all impressive. After 
laying down some learned work on the subject a prosaic 
reader may be tempted to soliloquize in a phrase of St 
Ambrose: Tu in illo didicisti cavere quid debeas.2 Not that I 
have been a student of such works, but I gather the 
character of some of them—and even some of the best— 
from the cautions which Dr Black has provided in his first 
chapter. One of the chief methods of approach is to find 
in our Gospels, or the Acts, mistranslations of original 
Aramaic words or phrases. As to this Dr Black rightly says 


| TEs following observations are a few—they might 


that when such mistranslations are alleged the evidence 


must be stated fully, adding: “But there are two demands 
which we can justifiably make of all such conjectural 
evidence or proof: the mistranslation must at least be 
credible; and the conjectured Aramaic must be possible’. 
And he continues: ‘Both offences, incredible ‘‘mistrans- 
lations’’ and impossible Aramaic, are among the worst 
features of recent work in the Aramaic of the Gospels’ 
(p. 7). Has Dr Black himself everywhere successfully 
avoided these pitfalls ? or has he realized the full import 
of some of the conjectures which he offers or accepts ? 

That the language of our Greek Gospels has, speaking 
generally, a strong Semitic cast is generally recognized ; 
but there is room for much difference of opinion as to the 
cause or source of alleged Semitisms, whether there be 

1 Oxford University Press, 1946, pp- viit250. 15s. 

2 Apologia David altera, 18. 
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question of a whole Gospel (as St Mark or St John), or of 
large portions of a Gospel, or only of short passages or 
isolated words or phrases. There are two main possibilities 
to be taken into account :— 

1. The Semitism may be due to the Greek author him- 
self, and this in either of two ways: (a) his Greek may 
reflect the idiom of his native Aramaic, whether of the 
Jewish Palestinian or the Syriac dialect; or (b) his language 
may be coloured by recollection, and even conscious 
imitation, of the strongly Hebraistic Greek of the Sep- 
tuagint—as certainly is the case with parts of St Luke and 
ACts. 

2. The Semitism may result from the translation into 
Greek of a narrative or discourse which one or more of 
our evangelists found actually written in Aramaic; or 
(which would come to much the same thing) from the 
employment of such translation already made by others. 

It is the second of these alternatives which appears to 
supply the working basis of most scholars who have 
attempted ‘Aramaic approaches’ to the Gospels; the 
general method pursued being to select passages from any 
one of our four Gospels, or the Acts, and any part of 
them, and to explain or correct the Greek by turning it 
back into Aramaic. But an unrestricted proceeding of this 
kind has far-reaching implications. It not only involves 
the assumption of written Aramaic sources onan indefinite 
scale: it affects the whole synoptic problem, and especially 
the widely held “Two Document’ theory, which Dr Black 
accepts as a matter of course. Most particularly it affects 
the history of ‘Q’—its original language and the form, or 
forms, in which it came (ex hypothesi) into the hands of SS. 
Matthew and Luke. In at least one conspicuous case, 
presently to be noticed, it requires the assumption either 
(1) of two separate copies of an original Aramaic Q 
translated respectively by Matthew and Luke, or (2)— 
which amounts to the same thing—of two independent 
Greek translations of Aramaic Q, one used by Matthew, 
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the other by Luke. How is this to be squared with the 


evidence which we actually possess ? On the Two Docu- 
ment hypothesis it is surely evident that Matthew and 


‘Luke had before them not only a Greek Mark, but also 


copies of one and the same Greek Q—not copies of two 
independent, and therefore necessarily different, Greek 
translations of an Aramaic Q. When due allowance has 
been made for modifications of their Q source by Matthew 
and Luke, there is a residue of verbal identity which 
renders incredible the supposition of independent trans- 


-Jations from another language. No two translators working 


separately could possibly have produced versions which 


So often run word for word together as do Matthew and 
“Luke in Q passages. It follows inevitably that differences 


between Matthew and Luke in Q passages cannot be 
traced back to various readings in copies of an original 
Aramaic source, if this ever existed ; nor can they be 
traced to errors in translation from Aramaic Q on the 
part of one or other of two different translators—for the 
simple reason that Matthew and Luke represent not two 


independent versions of Q, but one and the same. From 


which again it follows that any variants which their copies 
of this single version may have presented must have arisen 
through inner corruption in the Greek. In short: on the 
Two Document hypothesis Q must be treated on exactly 
the same footing as Mark; that is, as a Greek source of 
Matthew and Luke behind which we cannot go to any 
supposed Aramaic original. If the other Synoptists had 
not two versions of Mark, neither had they two versions 
of Q. 

What may be taken as a test case is worth some special 
notice. On page 2 of his book Dr Black refers to the 
‘brilliant conjecture’ of Wellhausen, that ‘cleanse’ in 
Matt. xxiii, 26 and ‘give Alens mani: yxi,jn41 9g) back 
respectively to an Aramaic variant dakkau and zakkau. 
This, he says, ‘has survived criticism’. This conjecture 
postulates the existence of two copies of an Aramaic Q, 
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used by Matthew and Luke either directly or through the 
medium of two already existing Greek translations made 
from different copies of Aramaic Q and, surely, by 
different persons. But if there is any reason in what has 
been said above, this assumption is ruled out of order by 
the objective evidence of the Gospels themselves. I 
repeat: short of a miracle (like that which early tradition 
claimed for the Seventy translators of the Hebrew Old 
Testament) no two translators could have produced ver- 
sions which agreed to the extent that Matthew and Luke 
agree in Q passages. I have no hesitation therefore in 
rejecting Wellhausen’s specious conjecture on antecedent 
grounds. 

To turn now to the supposed Aramaic variant. There 
is no difficulty about Matthew’s ‘cleanse’—dakki is the 
ordinary Syriac and Jewish Aramaic verb for that. But 
can zakki mean ‘to give alms’, either absolutely or with a 
direct object of the thing given (which is the use which 
would be required in Lk. x1, 41) ? Here I must speak 
under correction, as 1am no Jewish Aramaic or Rabbinic 
scholar. I can only say, first, that Syriac has no single verb 
meaning ‘give alms’ any more than Latin, Greek, or 
English; and secondly, that on consulting Buckstorf’s 
Chaldee Lexicon and Dalman’s Grammatik, p. 196 (to 
which he refers us in his Worte Jesu, p. 71), I do not find 
zakki with the construction which it would necessarily 
have in Lk. x1, 41. It appears to be used mainly in the 
imperative, in making requests, and only to imply alms- 
giving. I find no example quoted in which it is followed 
by the ordinary dative preposition | with the pronoun 
denoting the recipient, but only with b or ‘im, meaning 
‘with’: ‘deal favourably with me’, or the like. It seems to 
be merely a polite circumlocution, and in fact it is given 
by Dalman under the general heading Verschiedene Redens- 
arten, or various idiomatic expressions. Dalman himself 
did not favour Wellhausen’s conjecture, preferring to 
think ‘that Luke is a kind of exposition of Matthew's 
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sreek, the ‘‘cleansing’’ of the vessels consisting of the 
listribution of their contents in alms’ (Black, p- 2, who 
onsiders this explanation ‘forced’). I have little doubt 
hat Dalman was right. | 
_ The question of Palestinian Aramaisms in St Luke is of 
pecial interest, since Dr Black appears to assume their 
possibility, even probability, throughout the Third Gospel. 
t is true that he writes: ‘Syriac was widely spoken and 
vritten, especially in Antioch, the first great Christian 
entre, and there is a respectable tradition that St Luke 
vas a native of that city. If the third Evangelist was a 
‘Syrian of Antioch’’, he was probably bilingual, with 
yriac as his second language’ (p. 15). With this I fully 
gree,! as also with his next words, ‘Moreover, Palestinian 
ewish Aramaic was a dialect little known outside of 
alestine’. But what is the implication ? Surely that Syriac 
as the one Aramaic dialect with which St Luke was 
iliar; a probability which should warn us not to be 
oo hasty in finding Jewish Aramaisms in his Gospel or the 
cts. A large source of the Semitisms in St Luke was 
doubtedly his familiarity with the Greek of the LXX; 
nd indeed H. F. D. Sparks has argued that it was practi- 
ally the whole source (in the J.T. xutv, p. 129ff, 1944), 
*resumably Dr Black had not seen Sparks’s article when 
is own book was sent to press, for he does not refer to 
; but in any case its argument would not square with his 
wn treatment of Semitisms in Luke. Sparks himself has 
ot allowed for the possibility of Syriacisms in Luke. 
us (p. 138) he claims ‘with desire have I desired’ (Lk. 
Xl, 15) as a pure Hebraism from the LXX, saying that 
is use of the ‘infinitive absolute’ is an idiom which ‘does 
ot occur in Aramaic’. This is true of Palestinian Aramaic 
Dalman Gram., p. 226), but not of Syriac, which uses the 
iom quite as freely as Hebrew (see Néldeke, Syr. Gram., 


: 
: i Indeed Dr Black’s ‘Q’ here is evidently an article on ‘Syriacisms in St 
uke’ in the Journal of Theol. Studies, xxxvn, p. 374f. (October 1936). 
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§ 295f.). It appears again in Greek at Acts v, 28, ‘with 
commanding we commanded you’. I do not question that 
St Luke’s Greek wording in both passages was drawn from 
the LXX, but the idiom itself would come naturally to one 
who was familiar with Syriac. Dr Black has nothing to say 
about the Septuagint as a source of Semitisms in Luke; in 
his sixth chapter he discusses such passages as the Magni- 
ficat, the Benedictus and the Nunc dimittis on the hypothesis 
of underlying Aramaic. Yet the distinctive type used to. 
mark quotations in the edition of Westcott and Hort, or 
that of Nestle, shows at a glance how much in these. 
canticles is drawn from the Greek Old Testament. 

So much for some general considerations. As for par- 
ticular cases, it is impossible in a short paper to go through 
Dr Black’s book point by point. I must therefore confine 
myself to a small selection—which however I do not wish 
to be understood as typical, since the author discusses a 
number of suggestions only to reject them. I have already | 
quoted his axiom that an alleged mistranslation of Aramaic 
must be credible, and the Aramaic itself possible. Is his. 
own Aramaic always possible ? I take first an outstanding | 
case, in which if he is shown to be right I will confess: 
myself egregiously mistaken. ef 

At pp. 164-5 Dr Black defends the Bezan text (D) of 
Lk. xxu, 27f. as merely a barbarous translation of an 
Aramaic original, back to which he offers us a retrans- 
lation. | am not going to discuss this retranslation as a 
whole; but there are two linguistic points to which, 
as a mere amateur, I venture to take serious exception. 
The first is that he uses the noun ‘abhda, ‘a slave’, to 
render the Greek 8:dxovos, or Siaxovdv. Would any Greek 
translator be likely to represent that by any other word 
than 800d0s? and is ‘slave’ at all suitable in the context ?— 
especially when, as we shall see, another obvious word 
was at hand. My second objection is that for ‘to serve’, as 
a personal minister, he uses the cognate verb ‘abhadh. 
This verb in Hebrew does means ‘to serve’ (as slave or 
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ibject),! but not in Syriac, and not (unless I am much 
vistaken) in Palestinian Aramaic, in both of which dialects 
-answers generally to Hebrew ‘asah and means ‘to make’ 
r ‘to do’ ( facere in all senses). For ‘to serve’, in the sense 
f personal ministration or attendance (implying no 
ervile condition), Syriac, Palestinian Syriac, Aramaic— 
th biblical (Dan. vn, 10) and later—all have a proper 
rb, shammesh, from which come various nouns meaning 
inistry’ and ‘a minister’ (in ecclesiastical language a 
acon). Both the verb and the noun are of course found 
the Syriac texts of our passage and elsewhere; and they 
r0uld certainly be used in attempting to turn it into 
: I am afraid that in his choice of words here Dr 
lack has been tempted aside by his leading idea that our 
ord in His teaching made constant use of alliteration, 
sonance and paranomasia—a subject to which he devotes 
uch space in his sixth chapter. The same motive seems 
be at work on p. 126, where for ‘ox’ in Lk, xiv, 5 he 
oposes a word which means simply iumentum, any beast of 
rden, and might as well denote an ass or mule (as in 
e Syriac at Acts xxi, 24). And again at p. 169, where 
r ‘cast out’ demons (Lk. xm, 32) he adopts the verb 
allach, instead of the obvious ’appeq, regular in the 
yriac versions. 
Again, Dr Black is not always happy in his statements 
to the meaning of Syriac words. At p. 161, in dis- 
ssing the difficult éméye. of Mk x1v, 41, he rejects the 
ssibility of its meaning satis est on the ground that a 
oposed Aramaic kaddu in this sense is impossible; this 
ord, he says, ‘in both Palestinian Aramaic and Syriac 
eans iam’. Here, as regards Syriac, he is quite mistaken: 
ddu by itself regularly and exclusively means satis, or 
is est; it means ‘already’ only when preceded by the 
eposition men.? Again at p. 191, in discussing Lk. vn, 2, 


As at Gen. xxv, 23, ‘and the elder shall serve the younger’, which in the 
iac and the Targum of Onkelos is paraphrased ‘and the elder shall be subjected 
the younger’. 
2The Vulgate and d (the Latin side of Codex Bezae) have sufficit; the Syriac 
most Old Latin versions avoid translating the word in Mark altogether. 
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where it is said that the Centurion’s servant ‘was dea: 
(évriwos) to him’, he says that the Syriac adjective yaqqi 
when followed by the preposition ‘al, as here, can onl: 
mean ‘was burdensome to’, not ‘was precious to’ (th 
word can mean both ‘heavy’ and ‘precious’ or ‘valuable’ ) 
But—apart from the ineptitude of saying in such a contex 
that the servant was a nuisance to his master—a glance a 
Ndéldeke’s Syriac Grammar § 250 would have shown tha 
‘al is usual after words denoting regard or antipathy: dea’ 
to, beloved by, dreadful to, etc. Payne Smith’s Thesauru 
cites this passage for the meaning carus, dilectus, and adds 
reference to Bar Hebraeus. Burkitt was right in renderin) 
the Syriac “dear to’: no Syrian could have read it in am 
other sense. Once more, on p. 220 Dr Black says tha 
the participle ’achidh, passive in form but active ii 
meaning at Matt. xxm, 13, has ‘no parallels in Edessem) 
Syriac’. This is an extraordinary statement: for the activ) 
sense of this and other passive participles of like meanin) 
—‘holding’, ‘bearing’ etc.—see again Noldeke § 280, 0 
any lexicon. And why cite but one example when a doze» 
could be found in the Old Syriac Gospels ? 

I now select two passages in which the ‘Aramaii 
approach’ comes into collision with commonly acceptee 
synoptic axioms, as: (a) that agreement between Matthew 
and Luke in Q passages certifies the text of Q; and (# 
that in Marcan passages agreement of Matthew or Luke, o 
both, with Mark certifies the accuracy of their reading— 
unless of course, in either case, there is reason for sus: 
pecting later harmonization. 

In chap. iii, p. 116, under the heading ‘Parallelism & 
lines and clauses’, Dr Black cites Lk. vn, 8—Matt. vm, 
(the Centurion’s Servant). He says: ‘Perfect synonymout 
parallelism . . . is found in the Old Syriac : ForI also am. 
man that hath authority, and soldiers are under my charge’’ 
And he concludes: ‘The Old Syriac may well have pre: 
served the true translation of the original Aramaic’. Bui 
here he has not stated the evidence in full. At Matt. vi, « 
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the Sinaitic MS (S) reads ‘a man that hath authority’; the 


y > 
Curetonian MS (C) reads ‘a man under authority, and I have 
authority, 1 also’. At Lk. vir, 8 S reads (C is wanting) ‘a 
man that am subject under authority’. Will any textural critic 
eer this as solid evidence for setting aside either or 
oth of the Gospel texts in a passsage which invited 
‘correction’ ? No. Greek or Latin authorities are cited 
in support. . 
On p. 179 Dr Black notes that, while the accepte 
(WH) text of Matt. x, 42 reads ‘he shall in no wise Jose 
(amodhéoq) his reward’, Codex Bezae has ‘his reward shall 
in no wise be lost (éwé\nta)’, with which agrees Syr. S, 
‘his reward shall not perish (be lost)’. He says the difference 
between the two readings is slight in Syriac, and adds that 
in Aramaic ‘there is occasionally no distinction at all’. 
As this is the first example cited under the heading 
‘Greek textual variants due to Aramaic’, we conclude that 
it is a case in point. But if corruption in Syriac and 
Aramaic was so easy, evidently it might work in either 
irection; and Dr Black has omitted to note that this is a 
Marcan passage and that Mk 1x, 41 has, with Matt., 
‘shall in no wise lose his reward,’ while Syr. S. has there 
‘has not lost his reward’. 
The word yagqqir, in the sense this time of ‘heavy’, 
akes its appearance again at Lk. xxrv, 32 (Black, p. 188), 
where in the Syriac versions (C, S, and Vulg.) it stands as 
variant to the Greek xatopévn, which would naturally be 
epresented by yaqqidh, ‘burning’. The two Syriac words 
re almost identical in script, d being distinguished from 
only by having a point placed below it instead of above. 
t is tempting therefore to suppose that one word is only 
transcriptional error for the other. But this explanation 
is almost certainly to be rejected, for there are variants in 
Greek and Latin as well. Black notes that D (Cod. Bezae) 
aS xekaduppevn, while the Old Latin MS 7 has optusum. 
o these we must add excaecatum (c), and exterminatum (e). 
What is the meaning of all these variants ? Are they 
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separate attempts to translate a single Greek word, and: 
evidently a passive participle ? or are they more or lesss 
related paraphrases to avoid translating some word thatt 
seemed to be inappropriate ? However they may be re-- 
lated among themselves, I have no doubt that Hort was: 
right in saying: ‘These various corrections attest the: 
difficulty found in xaopém, the true force not being: 
understood’ (Select Readings, p. 72). Creed compares for; 
the metaphor Ps. xxxviu, 4, ‘My heart was hot (e@eppév6n)) 
within me’, and referring to Hort says: ‘The variants: 
erhaps arose from a misunderstanding of the metaphor’. 
Dr Black (rightly, I think) rejects the idea of an ‘inner: 
Syriac alteration’ of yaqqidh to yaqqir, but adds: ‘The only, 
remaining alternative, unless we take the view that the: 
Syriac translator is arbitrarily substituting the more: 
appropriate adjective, is that the Old Syriac has pre-- 
served the true Aramaic tradition of what the disciples: 
were reported to have said from an extra-canonicall 
source’.' But three lines further on he says: “Luke may 
not be himself translating but editing translation Greek: 
sources; in his source for verse 32 he may have inherited| 
the mistranslated adjective’. So St Luke wrote xatopévn) 
after all. Yet we are asked to believe that the first Syriac: 
translator of his Gospel had access, somehow, to an: 
‘extra-canonical’ Aramaic source (for the whole story ?)) 
which sidetracked Luke’s immediate Greek source, with: 
its already ‘mistranslated adjective’ (yaqqir no doubt). 
This seems a ‘long shot’ in textual criticism. And how is: 
the Syriac to be related to the other variants ? Is it not: 
simpler to suppose a ‘Western’ reading in the Greek. 
manuscript used by the Syriac translator—a reading 
which started from a failure to understand the metaphor 
and grasp the psychology of the original ? The rendering 


by ‘heavy’, or ‘dull’, may then be explained as a repetition 


_ lSee also p. 184. By an ‘extra-canonical’ source we usually understand some 
incident or saying not recorded by the Evangelists, not a version of some 
canonical passage which merely presented an occasional variant reading. 
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of the same word employed at verse 25 above, where it 
ranslates Bpateis. Personally I believe that St Luke’s 
version of this whole incident was the first in which it was 
ever put into writing, and consequently that there is no 
ae behind his wording of it—where this is allowed to 
e his. 
One more remark, and | have done with criticism. 
Was it worth while to discuss seriously the grotesque 
‘Aramaic’ reconstruction of Matt. vi, 6 proposed by 
Be rerles (p..147) ?— ‘ 
“Hang not (precious) rings on dogs, 
And adorn not the snout of swine with your pearls.’ 
Iam glad to be able to end ona note of partial agreement. 
On p. 11 Dr Black describes as ‘brilliant’, and says that 
it deserves to rank with Wellhausen’s conjecture on 
Lk. x1, 41 (discussed above), the suggestion of C. C. 
orrey that «is médw “lodda in Lk. 1, 39 is a mistranslation 
of a Hebrew or Aramaic phrase which means ‘into the 
rovince, country of Judea’. As there is little likelihood of 
St Luke’s being acquainted with Hebrew, we may leave 
that alternative aside. But Dr Black says there is reason to 
think that medina (‘city’) ‘was specially and locally em- 
loved in Palestine for ‘‘the Province’’, i.e. Palestine 
itself’. The Aramaic proposed by Torrey is yehudh me- 
dhinta, ‘Judah city’. Dr Black is apparently unacquainted 
with this phrase, since he asks ina note why Torrey speaks 
of it as ‘stereotyped’. I do not know it in Aramaic any 
more than he, but I can point to two exact parallels in 
Syriac. In the third-century Syriac Acts of Judas Thomas 
(Wright’s text p. 184) the Apostle is spoken of as being 
in Hendu medhinta, ‘in India city’, and on the next page as 
coming ‘to India city’. In both places Wright translates 
‘the realm of India’ (vol. 1, p. 159). The Greek version 
has in the first case ‘in the cities of India’ (with the article 
before ‘cities’ and ‘India’), and in the second, likewise 
with the articles, ‘into the cities of India’; but these can 
only be regarded as paraphrases of the Syriac expression. 
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Thus the idiom said by Torrey to be ‘stereotyped’ is not 
confined to Aramaic (if found in that dialect at all), nor 
yet to the province of Judaea. I have noticed further that 
in the Syriac version of Acts the word ‘city’ is several 
times added after the name of a town (but not in the case 
of well-known cities like Antioch or Damascus). Thus 
in 1x, 32 and 38 we have ‘Lydda city’; in rx, 36, x, 4 and 
32 ‘Joppa city’ ; in xv 11 ‘Neapolis city’ ; but in xvr 8 | 
‘Troas place’ (’athra). This last example suggests that in — 
the other passages also ‘city’ may denote only locality or 
neighbourhood. It is right to add, however, that it may 
possibly be used simply to tell Syrian readers unacquainted 
with Western geography thet this or that word is a proper 
place-name. Yet the analogy of ‘India city’ inclines me to 
the former view. If then the phrase in St Luke represents 
this idiom, I should not describe it as a mistranslation but 
only as a partial adaptation. And until an Aramaic example 
of ‘Judah city’ is produced, I claim it as one more 
Syriacism due to St Luke himself, the “Syrian of Antioch’. 

Dr Black has written a learned and suggestive book, 
which probably offers us the most that can be made of the 
“Aramaic approach’. But for my part I must confess that 
I find here scarcely anything on the positive side to which 
I would care to subscribe. And before ending I venture to 
protest against the unqualified description (p. 203) of the 
Acts of Thomas and the Odes of Solomon as ‘both be- 
longing to the second century’—the Syriac of the Odes 
being meant. The Acts of Thomas are generally assigned 
to the third century, and even the ‘Hymn of the Soul’ 
which is earlier than the rest. The Syriac of the Odes is, 
{am convinced (and this was the persuasion of Prof. 
Burkitt), only a relatively late translation of an original in 
Greek. Even Rendel Harris and Mingana in the Intro- 
duction to their final edition (vol. 1, Pp: 96: 1920) were 
constrained to admit that, apart from ‘some extraneous 
considerations’, they would ‘without hesitation have 
asserted that they [the Odes] were a translation from a 
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sreek original’. That is a frank admission as regards the 
haracter of the Syriac. If the Odes were a native Syriac 
omposition of the second, or even the third century, they 
vould infallibly have presented archaisms throwing light 
nthe development of the language; as it is there is 
ey nothing in them to attract the attention of the 
hilologist. An even more unconsidered and uninformed 
emark is found at the bottom of p. 220, where the Psalms 
rf Solomon are coupled with the Odes and the Acts of 
_ as among ‘early Syriac writings’. The Syriac ver- 
ion of the Psalms of Solomon is recognized, even by 
arris and Mingana, as being only a translation of the 
reek, which exists and with which the Syriac can be 
ompared.—As regards errata, two small points may be 
oticed: on p. 136 (end) the Aramaic verbs for ‘sell’ and 
buy’ should change places; on p. 159 the accusative 
cordem’ has escaped correction in the proof-reading. 
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By J. F. ANDERSON 


that ‘the knowledge of analogy is so necessary that, 

lacking it, no one can learn metaphysics’ .? Great claims 
have been made for this principle of analogy ; it has, i 
fact, even been called ‘the salvation of metaphysics’. 
Thomists, especially, stress the significance of analogy, not 
only in metaphysics and in theology but in other fields as: 
well, for instance, in moral and in political philosophy. 

All I wish to do here is to expose, if possible, some of! 
the metaphysical roots—the rudiments of analogy. For I 
believe it is very unfortunate that this whole doctrine has: 
come to be viewed as a great metaphysical subtlety which: 
only the specialist may hope to understand. The very 
common assumption that analogy is primarily and even 
exclusively a logical problem—a problem in logic—is, | 
think, equally unfortunate. 

Now for the basic simplicities of this business. Existence 
is not itself an intelligible essence; it is an act, common 
to all that is or can be. Of course it is not common 
univocally; for in that case it would be a genus. The act 
of being is not itself a conceptual entity. This is perhaps 
why philosophers have been prone to disregard existence. 
Existence is there: what could be more obvious ? But 
existence, one may suppose, is simply irrelevant because 
it is not a philosophical fact in the sense of being an idea. 


|: his classic little treatise on analogy, Cajetan states 


1 The substance of a paper read at an informal meeting of philosophers in 
Chicago on December 7th, 1946. Sometime in 1947 I hope to have a book 
published in which these ideas will be developed and defended in detail. 

2 “Est siquidem eius [scil. analogiae] notitia necessaria adeo, ut sine illa nor 
possit metaphysicam quispiam discere’.—De Nominum Analogia, cap. i, :. 

3 Cf. L’Abbé M. T.-L. Penido, Le réle de l’analogie en théologie dogmatique 
Paris: Vrin, 1931, p. 97. | 
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Indeed, if philosophy is solely concerned with ideas, then 
there is no reason at all for bothering about existence. 
But to eliminate existence (act of existing) is to remove 
from being that in virtue of which everything is. Thus 
thought is substituted for being, ‘idealism’ for ‘realism’, 
dialectics for metaphysics; or, what amounts to the same 
thing, these pairs are identified with one another. In that 
case, too, actual analogy (which is based on the very being 
of things) gives way to univocity; because the search for 
ideal essences is the search for univocally unifying ideas. 
To bring all that is within their own systems of ideas is 
the perennial temptation of metaphysically-minded philo- 
‘sophers. But to yield to this temptation is to make the 
supreme metaphysical blunder. 

Cajetan remarks! that in their primary imposition almost 
all the words we use are univocal and that it is only too 
easy to fall into the error of supposing that they all have 
essentially univocal meanings. 

A univocal idea is a universal, and a universal stands for 
a class. It is such ideas that we call ‘clear and distinct’. 
‘Scientific’ knowledge, of any and every sort, is very 
generally held to consist exclusively of such ideas. In 
philosophy the quest for clear and distinct ideas goes by 
the name of ‘idealism’. Of course there are many species 
of idealism but, essentially, this term denotes the attempt 
to subsume the real under univocal ideas and to bring all 
these ideas into a system. Idealism is essentialist, inasmuch 
as it implies that the formal object of philosophy is the 
intelligible and not being as being. Thus if the idealist or 
the essentialist admits, and even insists, that the problem 
of philosophy is the problem of being, he nevertheless looks 
upon being as an intelligible essence, capable of logical 
re-presentation, of ‘categorization’, not as an act common 
to all that is or can be. 

It is not too much to say that every essentialism which 
claims to be a metaphysics is based on a univocal idea of 


1 De Nominum Analogia, cap. Xi, 115. 
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being: in essentialist philosophies, ‘being’, as summum 
genus, has many different names (e.g., The One, Sub- 
stance or Nature, the Absolute Idea, the Monad of 
Monads, Mind, Matter, and now, currently, Existence or 
Existenz); but the supreme category is still a logical 
intention. Not only is univocity the ruination of meta- 
physics; it is the ruination of every philosophical science, 
including ethics and politcal philosophy, the basic con- 
cepts of which are intrinsically analogical. 

Philosophy seeks knowledge of that which is. But the 
being of things cannot be known through univocal con- 
cepts because being has no univocal unity. No two things 
are really univocal with respect to their being, because 
no two things have the same ‘to be’. Every thing is diverse, 
simply, from every other thing in point of its esse: where 
there is diversity in act of being, univocity is impossible.! 
This proposition states the elementary fact about analogy. 
The well-worn phrase, ‘analogy of being’, is only a con- 
veniently brief way of saying that while all things are 
distinct from one another in their very being (esse), they 
are nevertheless all brought together in a community of 
relations through their proportionate sharing in that act. 
Being (esse), said of two or more beings is in no case 
univocal, not even in the case of individuals belonging to. 
the same class. This is the clear position of Thomism, at 
least of the Thomism of St Thomas. For St Thomas says 
very clearly that ‘All univocal predications are reduced 
to one non-univocal, analogical, principle, which is being’ .2 
He says further that “Being is not a genus, but is predicable 
analogically of all things in common’.’ St Thomas makes. 
no exception in the case of individuals of the same species 


1 “*Diversa habitudo ad esse impedit univocam praedicationem entis.’—St 
Thomas, Q. D., De Potentia Dei, Qeagaran ays 

“... in praedicationibus, omnia univoca reducuntur ad unum primum non 
univocum, sed analogicum, quod est ens.’—Sum. Theol., I, Ga, 13 acess nad an 

3 “Ens genus non est, sed de omnibus communiter praedicabile analogice.’— 
Opuse., De Natura Generis, cap. I, in_fine. 
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or genus. But John of St Thomas does; for he holds! that, 
while transcendental per accidens, being, said of such things, 
s not analogous, inasmuch as those things are specifically one 
nd the same and distinct from one another only materially ; 
whereas analogy requires inequality and diversity. 
This position is untenable, because individuals of the 
ame formal species are distinct precisely as be-ings: 
The act of being of each and everything is proper to that 
hing and is distinct from the act of being of each and 
every other thing’.2 What could be simpler ? But the 
»bvious consequence of this evident fact is that our know- 
edge of the being even of specifically identical things 
nnot not be analogical. John of St Thomas’s analysis 
mplies that such knowledge is univocal ; for if, as he 
xplicitly states, it is not analogical, then it must be 
nivocal, This reveals an essentialist as opposed to a meta- 
hysical point of view: the view of the logician rather 
han that of the metaphysician. 

It is not difficult to see why the logician, speaking as a 
ogician, will say that, in the case of specifically identical 
dividuals, ‘being’ is univocal. For the logician as such 
onsiders only the ‘being’ which things have in and 
hrough second intentions. But the second intention is the 
ssence, in an intentional mode. In the concept of 
existence’, existence itself (esse) is considered from the 


1 Logica, Il, q. 13, a. 33 q- 14,4. 2- Thus we read (q. 13, 4. 3): ‘Transcendens 
e se et per se ad plura extendit, quae et specie et genere differunt, respectu 
uuorum analogum est, et sic non coarctatur ad illa tantum individua; respectu 
men illorum praecise analogum non est, licet transcendens sit, sed hoc est 
er accidens, quia non sumitur ratio transcendens secundum se totam, sed cum 

trictione ad duo inaequalitatem formalem non habentia, sed tantum mater- 
Jem, quae non est. diversitas inaequalis, et ideo secundum restrictionem ad 
la, non exercetur inaequalitas et diversitas simpliciter analogiae, licet trans- 
endentia remaneat, sed restricte, et per accidens considerata, non secundum 
uod habet ex se.’ And again (q. 14, a. 2): «|. . non repugnat aliquod ana- 
gum, si restricte sumatur in ordine ad aliqua inferiora, non exercere ibi 
alogiam, quia illa non sunt simpliciter diversa, sicut sanum dictum de duobus 
imalibus non est analogum; sic ens restricte ad duo individua non exercet 
alogiam, licet exerceat transcendentiam, quia illa singularia ejusdem speciei 

sunt unum quod diversitatem simpliciter non habent, sed tantum materialem, 
uae extrinseca est naturae, in qua omnino conveniunt. ane 
2 ‘Esse uniusque rei est ei proprium, et distinctum ab esse cuiuslibet 


*i.’—Q. D., De Potentia Dei, q. 7, a. 3- 
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point of view of an essence, i.e€., as a certain intelligible 
object. Thus arises this apparent paradox: existence does 
not exist. ‘Existence’ is merely an ens rationis which we form: 
of the act of an essence in order to speak of it; in so doing, 
we of course consider that act as a thing or an essence. 
However, if we know only in and through concepts,, 
then are we not ineluctably committed to * idealism’ o 
‘conceptualism ?? For if the essence in its intentional 
existence is the concept and the concept is the essence, 
then the act of existing is itself outside the concept.. 
(Throughout this argument ‘concept’ is of course used in 
the sense of ‘second intention’.) Yet it is certainly only; 
in virtue of this act that philosophy (or for that matter,, 
any knowledge) is knowledge of that which is. To take: 
the ‘is’ out of that which is, is to remove from being thatt 
which makes it to be; and, likewise, to take the act of! 
being out of knowledge is to rob knowledge of that which: 
makes it to be knowledge of that which is. But we cannott 
without self-contradiction or absurdity deny that we do: 
have knowledge of that which ‘is-—for example, the: 
knowledge of our own selves as existing, and the know-: 
ledge of something else as existing. How is this knowledge: 
given ? As we have seen, knowledge of the act of being is 
not and cannot be given in the concept itself. It is given, 
or rather, affirmed, in the judgment, that is to say, in the 
mental act of asserting or denying the ‘to be’ of something. 
No great intellectual effort is required to see that eve 
verb is reduced to the verb ‘is’. It is this verb EST which 
expresses the judgment. It is the proper function of judg- 
ment to signify the act of existing. It is the judgment alone 
which affirms this act: ‘The first operation [simple appre- 
hension] bears on the quiddity of the thing, the second 
operation (judgment or composition) bears on the act of 
existing itself’.1 Knowledge is perfected, knowledge is 
achieved, in the judgment; for the judgment is an act 
whereby the intellect affirms (or denies) the actual on 


a Thomas, In I Sent., I, d. 19, q. 5, a. 1; cf. In I Peri Hermeneias, cap. iii 
ect. ¢. 
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possible real existence of a thing. Thanks to the judgment, 

analogical knowledge, whereby alone the being of things 

can be grasped, is possible. 

The ‘problem’ of analogy presents itself to us first of all 
a problem of predication. Does it follow that in philo- 

ophy the word ‘analogy’ fundamentally designates a 
ogical problem ? It is true that the analogy of concepts, 
nd hence of the use of terms, does come first in the order 

f knowing. But the point is that while logic may treat 
ignificantly of the nature and function of analogical con- 
epts, the analogy of be-ing is outside its scope. In other 
ords, a logical consideration of analogy is tangential to 
he actual analogy within the being of things. Being is in- 
insically ‘analogical’ because it is realized diversely in 
very individual being and in every mode of being. It 
ollows, as St Thomas puts it, that being is said analogically 
@ omnibus communiter. 

Clearly, if being were not really analogical and hence 
aid analogically, even the univocal predication of a com- 
on character of several actually distinct things would not 
e possible. For in that case there would not be several 
ctually distinct things but only One Thing—One Essence, 
nd we should be back with old Parmenides. Univocal pre- 
dication itself rests on esse, on simple diversity of act of 
eing of diverse beings. 

Always the teacher, St Thomas makes this point by 
eans of a simple example: ‘If the essence man and the act 
f being a man did not differ in Peter, it would be impos- 
ible to predicate man univocally of Peter and Paul, since 
he act of being of the one is diverse from the act of being 
f the other’. (That is to say, there would not be Peter 
nd Paul but only ‘Peter’, who would himself be Man—a 
ure essence.) Without the actual multiplicity and dis- 
inctness of beings, there would be no real ground for 
ogical predications—for definitions, divisions, classifi- 


1‘Si . . . in Petro non differret homo et hominem esse, impossibile esset quod 
. + ’ 
omo univoce diceretur de Petro et Paulo, quibus est esse diversum’.—Q. D., 
e Veritate, q. 2, a. 11. Italics mine. 
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cations. So it has been well said that the doctrine « 
analogy is demanded by the actual multiplicity of beings’! 

The statement that analogy is a ‘mean’ between univo% 
city and equivocation ought not to be interpreted té 
signify that analogy is a weak univocity, or that it is merel| 
the least common denominator between univocity ana 
equivocation. Analogy is not a minimal univocity, nor does 
it participate equally in these extremes. On the contrary; 
analogy is based on simple diversity in act of being. Ana 
the unity of analogy consists solely in the similarity o% 
relations between nature or essence and esse in all beings: 
The relations in which any two essences stand in respec: 
to their own acts of being immediately establishes an 
analogy of proper proportionality: A is to its esse as B ii 
to its esse. The unity of all beings in be-ing is only pro: 
portional, consisting in the analogical community 0: 
relations which they all maintain with one another throug 
their esse. 

The metaphysical basis of every analogy is the division o: 
being by potency and act. Where there is the finite ane 
the multiple, there is real composition of potency (recep, 
tive capacity, ‘subjectivity’) and act; where act is pure 
and unreceived, there is only the limitless and the unique: 
The distinction between essence and esse follows upon the 
distinction between potency and act. If, outside God 
there is a real distinction between the first two, there is 
likewise a real distinction between the second two. I 
there is no such real distinction in things other than God, 
then there is no analogy of be-ing. To paraphrase St 


8 , 
Thomas, if being were not multipliciter, then being woulc 


not be said multipliciter ; it would be attributed to all 
things—to God as well as to creatures—univocally, Which 
is absurd. So it is clear that analogy is based on the real 
division of being by potency and act. 

But this real division is the result of creation: the divine 
act of giving existence to things. Evidently, therefore, the 


1 G. M. Manser, 0.P., ‘Das Wesen des Thomismus’, in Divus Thomas, Frib.. 
Vol. vi (1928), pp. 389-90. 
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relation of the world to God, established by creation, is 
the positive basis of the analogy of the world to Him. It 
is this real causal relation which alone prevents equivoca- 
tion in our statements about Him. Creation, as distinct 
from emanation or any form of generation, imports 
essential diversity, actual multiplicity—hence Analogy: 
Ens Est multipliciter, ergo ens dicitur multipliciter.! But if 
the foundation of the analogy of being lies in creation, it is 
because this act is the act of the Divine ESSE. Conse- 
quently, the absolutely ultimate basis of analogy lies within 
the Divine Esse Itself; rather, it is that Esse, an Esse which, in 
and through Itself, is imitable analogically in ‘infinite’ ways. 
Now Cajetan has shown? that only in analogy of proper 
proportionality is the common analogous character actually 
and intrinsically present in all its analogates. And for this 
reason Cajetan considers proper proportionality the only 
metaphysical analogy. He says, not without humour, that 
‘apart from a knowledge of this analogy, metaphysical 
arguments are artless’. Why ? Because, to make a long 
story short, this analogy alone is found in the very being 
of things; this analogy alone is intrinsically analogical, 
since it alone bears on the likeness of relations or propor- 
tions between diverse modes of being of proportionately 
the same reality. The proportional likeness which is the 
basis of metaphysical analogy is, in St Thomas’s phrase, a 
similitudo dissimilium* that is not, as in the case of univocal 
likeness, founded on any specific or generic unity, how- 
ever tenuous or remote, but on diverse and unequal 
participation in a_ perfection that is proportionately 
common to all the members of every such analogy. 
Analogical likeness is opposed to all degrees of uni- 
vocal likeness, analogical unity to all degrees of univocal 
unity. But popular analogies (‘analogies’ in common par- 
lance, i.e., similarities of any sort between things or their 


1St Thomas, In IV Meta, lect. 1, n. 535-36 (Cathala edition). 


2 De Nominum Analogia, cap. iii. ‘ 
3. . . sine huius analogiae notitia, processus metaphysicales absque arte 


dicuntur.’—Ibid., n. 29. 
4 Comment. on Psalm xxxiv, v- 7- 
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traits or operations), linguistic analogies (similarities in 
the forms of words), logical analogies (in the modern 

’ . . 6s geld, 
‘arguments-by-analogy , and in analogies of inequality 
or of generic predication)—all are based on some sort of 
univocal likeness, whether specific or generic, distant or 
close. Nor do mathematical analogies (in classical mathe- 
matics at least) realize the notion of true analogical like- 
ness, because, while they bear on the relations between 
terms and not on the terms related, they are all based on 
univocal concepts. What, then, about the celebrated ana- 
logies of attribution and of metaphor ? These ‘analogies’, 
too, have to do with concepts which are univocal in them- 
selves and which are only used ‘analogically’. What about 
the oft-cited ‘mixed cases’ of attribution and propor- 
tionality ? It must, I think, be said that here there is, 
properly and formally speaking, no analogy of attribution, 
but simply attribution based on analogy, that is, on analogy 
of proper proportionality—the actual analogy within the 
being of things. Analogy of proper proportionality alone 
is properly analogical because this analogy alone has to do 
with a concept which is analogical in itself, in the sense 
that it can be realized intrinsically and formally, though 
proportionately, in each and everyone of the things of 
which it is predicated. 

While the term analogy elicits and stands for many 
problems, in metaphysics this word properly and primarily 
and fundamentally designates a principle and not a problem. 
1 mean that for a realist, in the sense in which St Thomas 
was a realist, metaphysical analogy is intrinsically evident, 
like the principle of identity. The principle of identity 
states that being is not non-being, that that which exists, 
exists, that being is be-ing; while the principle of analogy 
states that, though every being is diverse from every other 
in point of its own act of being, all beings are (propor- 
tionately) one in be-ing. Metaphysical analogy, in its root 
meaning, could be considered problematical only were 
reality itself considered problematical. If it be granted 
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that a sound ‘existential’ metaphysics is a metaphysics 
which is ordered to the esse of things, it must likewise be 
granted that the principle of metaphysical analogy is basic. 
But one of the chief distinguishing marks of many ‘essen- 
tialisms’ in the history of thought is the tendency to dis- 
regard principles of being and to conceive metaphysics as 
a search for dialectical solutions of dialectical problems. 


Dy INO LE 


By DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


1 have been asked to add my views to the above clear and 
Recise account of analogy. Needless to say I agree in 
general with what has been said, though I should be in- 
clined to express certain points rather differently. The 
writer says that existence is not itself an intelligible 
essence, and I should like to say how I interpret this. 
Act, being, and existence, all seem to me to have the 
same meaning, and to refer directly to the act, being, or 
existence of the particular thing, e.g., pen or table, of 
which we are speaking. However they refer to it not so 
much as it is in itself, but rather from the point of view of 
its origin, that is, as receiving the act of being from God, 
and therefore they refer indirectly to God. The reason for 
saying this is based on the argument for the existence of 
God. This argument depends on the analysis of the idea 
‘existing thing’, as applied e.g. to a pen or table, into 
‘essence receiving its act of existence from God’. We 
find in the idea ‘existing thing’ the act or being or existence 
of the thing in question, but this as dependent on God, 
the first cause or original agent of the act of existence. 
We may put it like this. The very meaning of ‘act’ shows 
that it involves a double reference, two terms, an agent 
and a patient. First of all and directly we are confronted 
by the act of existence of the thing in question, an act of 
which it is itself the agent and by which it acts on some- 
thing else. Then on reflexion we realize that it is itself 
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dependent on an outside agent, the first cause, God. But 
we realize also that no words of ours can be adequate to 
express this first cause since it is infinite in being, and 
therefore that the very words act or being or existence 
are inadequate. We realize that they are true to express 
the first cause because the cause contains the perfections 
of its effect, but they are inadequate. Hence we can use 
the same words, act or being or existence, to express both 
the creature and God, but not in exactly the same meaning. 
We use the same words because God has all the perfections 
of His creature, but we use them in a partly different sense 
because God has these perfections in an infinitely higher 
way, and therefore the words, though true, are inade- 
quate. It comes, then, to this. By analysing the idea 
‘existing thing’ we realize that we have at the back, so to 
speak, of our thought the idea of the infinite first cause. 
We find that we cannot adequately express this idea which 
is perceived dimly beyond the veil of creation. We can 
express the idea truly but inadequately by expressing 
created perfections and considering these as increased 
indefinitely in perfection, but all the time we realize that 
there is infinitely more than we can express ; no expression 
of ours can bring out in full what we are dimly and in- 
directly conscious of. All the terms we use refer properly 
and directly to the created order, but we use them of God 
by considering them as raised infinitely in perfection and 
therefore as changed (though not wholly) in meaning. 
Hence we have two meanings of such a word as ‘being’, 
one as referring to creatures and another as referring to 
God. They are used partly in the same sense and partly in 
a different sense. 
Now with these remarks in mind we can approach the 
question whether existence is an intelligible essence. The 
object we know directly, the creature, is intelligible to us 
in itself, and we use the words ‘form’ or ‘essence’ to 
denote that aspect under which it is intelligible. This 
refers to what it is. But, although we can concentrate our 
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ittention on this ‘formal’ aspect of the creature, we can- 
10t exclude that other aspect which we call its being or 
existence (that it is), for apart from its being it is nothing 
ind unintelligible. Existence, being, or act, refer to the 
sreated object just as does form or essence, but under a 
lifferent aspect. Being, etc. refer to it, not primarily as it 
s in itself, but as it has God upholding it in being. Thus 
the idea of being etc., whether used to refer directly to 
he created object and indirectly to God who gives it 
being, or whether used to refer to God, is never fully 
ntelligible to us because God is never fully intelligible to 
s. In Himself, of course, God is the supremely, intelligible 
eing, but not to us under the conditions of the present 
ife, and that is why there is a sense in which act or being 

r existence is not intelligible. 

I should explain, then, the analogy of being as follows. 
he same word is used of two objects when there isa like- 
ess between them. Being is used both of creatures and of 
od because there is a likeness between them. There is a 
ikeness between them in two ways, or rather in one way 
hich can be looked at under two aspects. First, there is a 
ikeness because creatures cannot exist without God’s 
pport, and are therefore unthinkable (if we analyse what 
ve mean) without the thought of God in the background 
s upholding them in being, while God is obviously un- 
inkable apart from Himself. An essence is unthinkable 
art from its act of existence of which God is the ultimate 
ent. Thus we have two meanings of ‘being’, which are 
artly but not wholly different. As applied to creatures it 
eans “essence which has existence from God’ ; as applied 
God it means ‘essence which has existence from Itself’. 
The essence is different, but creatures are like God in 
aving the same source of being. Secondly, there is a like- 
ess between creatures and God because God has all the 
erfections of creatures, but in an infinitely higher way. 
thus ‘being’ means the creature as having its proper per- 
sctions, and it means God as having His proper perfections 
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which include those of the creature, but in an infinitely: 
higher way. These two kinds of likeness are both really; 
the same because they both depend upon the fact that the: 
creature is unthinkable apart from God, and because the: 
word ‘being’ always (if we analyse it) refers to an essence: 
in its relation to God. If, when we use the word ‘being’,, 
we think more of the source of being we have one kind] 
of likeness; if we think more of the receiver of being we: 
have the other kind. Being, therefore, is analogical in: 
both these senses because in each it has meanings which 
are alike, but not wholly the same. 

To sum up. We use the word ‘act’ of e.g. a man moving: 
a pen. On reflexion we find that the word applies also to 
our being or existence, in the sense that we are made to) 
exist by the act of an infinite agent. Since the agent is: 
infinite, words we can use of this agent are true butt 
inadequate, true eminenter. Similarly we use the word] 
potency of e.g. a pen being moved by aman. On reflexion) 
we find the word applies also to our being or existence,, 
in the sense that we are potential essences made to existt 
by an act of God. But, just as we cannot adequately con- 
ceive the infinite agent, so we cannot adequately conceive: 
potency as used of the term of the act of creation. Potency) 
in this sense is produced by the act of creation, for the: 
agent is infinite and produces the whole of what is: 
produced in this act. Potency, as we can better conceive: 
it, is given a new form through an act but is not itself 
produced by the agent. 

One final remark. Whatever difference there may be 
between my explanation of analogy and that of the pre- 
ceding writer is traceable perhaps, in part at least, to the 
rather different analyses of knowledge, which, I suspect, 
each of us would make. I should be inclined to emphasize 
more than perhaps he would the unity of the object as 
objectively existing and as known to the mind of the 
knower, but to deal with this subject would require fat 
more space than is available here. 


So 


THE CROWDED INN AND THE 
MANGER 


By THE REVD VINCENT TURNER, S.J. 


HE set of observations and queries and suggestions 
; that follow ranges more widely than the title pre- 
fixed to them might seem to warrant. But this title 
recalls a Christmas essay published seven years ago in The 
Tablet; in it Mgr Ronald Knox confessed that, whenever 
he sat down to read even the simplest story in the Bible, a 
crowd of questions of the ‘Sir-please-Sir-why-did-he-do- 
that-Sir ?’ order came flocking into his mind. Some of 
these questions were about St Luke’s account of the 
Nativity, and though they are possibly unaswerable it is of 
interest to see if a story cannot be told in which with 
greater or less probability they answer themselves. 

It has to be admitted that the evidence is extremely 
scanty—the evangelists are always tantalizing in what they 
do not trouble to tell us. But from time to time a few 
features of the Gospel background grow clearer, and with 
some probability can be judged partly responsible for 
events in the foreground. It is to one or two of these that I 
propose to draw attention. 

_ Inthe American Theological Studies of May and September 

1941 Fr Paul Gaechter of Innsbruck, then teaching at 
Kandy, wrote a very adventurous couple of papers on The 
Chronology from Mary’s Betrothal to the Birth of Christ. 
The probability of some of his views and conclusions is 
high; of others it is low. But there is one point of Jewish 
marriage law and custom that is, I think, settled by him 
with greater definiteness than was allowed by scholars 
earlier—than by Strack-Billerbeck, for instance—or than 
still seems to be allowed by Fr U. Holzmeister (Verbum 
Domini 1944, 205, 212, etc.). It is this. 

There were two stages in a Jewish marriage. The first 
was the betrothal—the Greek words to designate this act 
are pynotevew and pynotedecOar, and so it is in Matt. 1, 18 
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and Lk. 1, 27; the second is the coming together of the 
couple to share life in the one house—the Greek word is: 
ouvehdeiv, and it is found in Matt. 1, 18; another word is 
napahaBeiv (Mk 1, 20). The effects of espousal were more 
serious than those of an engagement, however formal: the> 
betrothed were called husband and wife—as they are in) 
Matt. 1, 20: ‘do not be afraid to enter on marriage with) 
thy wife Mary’—and infidelities counted as adultery; the: 
espousals could be ended only by a ‘bill of divorce’ and,, 
should the man die, the espoused girl, whether virgin or’ 
not, was counted as a widow. None the less— and it is this; 
that Gaechter has established, I think—the espoused had| 
no right to physical relations ; if they took place these: 
were looked on as not only improper and indecent but as; 
disgraceful and sinful. And inevitably a disgrace such as this | 
not only affects the guilty couple but redounds on the: 
offspring of their guilty relations. 

If this is the state of marriage law and custom and of 
moral feeling at the time of the Annunciation, then we 
have a new factor that must be heavily underlined: it is 
certainly relevant in any consideration of the events that 
followed and may be found to throw some light on them. 
For our Lady was with child some three or four months 
before she was married, so that she and St. Joseph would 
reasonably have expected that signs of pregnancy would 
become apparent shortly after the marriage ceremony ; 
villagers have quick eyes and ready tongues for this kind 
of thing, and it may be that the protection of our Lady’s 
good name and her unborn child’s was one of St. Joseph’s 
first preoccupations. 

In the days that followed the Annunciation ‘Mary rose 
up and went with all haste’ on a visit to Elizabeth. Why 
she hastened is another question of the kind that worries 
Mgr Knox. But it is not merely fanciful, I think, to reflect 
that, besides the spontaneous and demonstrative affection 
that prompted Mary to visit and congratulate and offer her 
services to a kinswoman so miraculously blessed, there 
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was also a quite special joy in Elizabeth’s company just 
now. There is not the slightest doubt or lack of con- 
fidence on Mary’s part in the Annunciation scene or after- 
wards—point by point, the Annunciation to Mary stands 
in contrast with that to Zachary—but none the less when 
the angel was gone and Mary was left alone with the 
memory of his message she would naturally long for the 
company of another who, as the angel had said, was also 
with child by a special intervention of God. It is worth 
while recalling that after the Annunciation there is not 
one other recorded supernatural revelation to the Mother 
of God. But the Visitation served another purpose as well. 
To whom and when did Mary tell of the angel’s message 
and her motherhood ? As she was subject to her family and 
could not leave Nazareth without their—and Joseph’s 
—permission she must have told some member of the 
family at once. As Gaechter rightly argues, it would not 
have been enough to say that she had seen an angel and 
become the mother of the Messiah; ‘without strict proof 
this was too hard to believe and no matter how trustworthy 
she had been considered to be. The revelation about 
Elizabeth afforded such a proof.’ That Elizabeth was over 
five months with child was news to Mary and her family ; 
that she was found so to be was verification of Mary’s 
account of her vision. 

So she went to visit her cousin. Custom required 
Joseph’s consent. But convention forbad Joseph’s accom- 
panying her, since they were not yet married. Indeed, if 
Joseph had gone with her to the household of Elizabeth 
and Zachary, his later doubt becomes even more difficult 
to plumb than it already is. 

About the time when John the Baptist was born Mary 
returned to Nazareth. The date of her marriage to Joseph 
had been long fixed—since for virgins it was twelve 
months from the date of the espousal; and as a probable 
hypothesis it has been argued that the reason why she 
returned just at the time when her presence would have 
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been particularly opportune, i.e. at the birth of Elizabeth’s 
child and in the days after it, can only have been the 
imminence of her marriage. In this case very little time. 
will have elapsed between the return to Nazareth and her 
wedding, no more than would be needed to look to the 
last preparations of the bride. Such is the account of 
Holzmeister, for instance (loc. cit. 207). 

This hypothesis takes on high probability from the 
readiness with which it fits and illumines one or two other 
features of the narrative. There is Joseph’s coming to 
know of Mary’s pregnancy, his reluctance to marry her or, 
on the other hand, to make anything public, his resolve to 
divorce her quietly. No doubt it was Mary who had had 
him told (he enjoyed no licentia paene maritalis, no intimacy, 
as Jerome supposed, to find out himself). She was cer- 
tainly no less ‘righteous’ than Matthew describes Joseph as 
being. ‘It must have been a matter of great concern to her, 
whether her fiancé supposed her to be a virgin in the 
common sense of the word, or knew the truth about her 
before he married her. To leave him uninformed well- 
nigh amounted to cheating’ (Gaechter, loc. cit. 354). But 
that Joseph did not know till just before the wedding day 
seems clear from the fact that after the vision of the angel 
he ‘awoke from sleep, and did as the angel of the Lord had 
bidden him, taking his wife to himself’ (Matt. 1, 24); and 
the little we know of Joseph presents him as a very 
decided man, not the sort to linger swaying from one side 
to another of an anxiety that called for resolution as 
quickly as possible, when the longer the delay the greater 
the possible prejudice to Mary’s good name. As it was, his 
practical anxiety was not settled till an angel intervened 
with clear instructions. 

A few days before his wedding, then, Joseph is in a 
state of acute and agonized embarrassment (for it was no 
light thing to feel obliged to divorce one’s espoused wife) ; 
it is revealed to him that Mary is indeed with child of the 
Spirit of God (é mvesparos éyiov; no article) and that the 
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_ child ‘is to save his people from their sins’ (Matt. 1, 2 ay 


Mary is some four months pregnant: she had been three 
months with Elizabeth and some time has elapsed over the 
double journey and the preparations for it. He is told not 
to be afraid but to marry her. 

Now psychological considerations can be overdone. 
But is it fantasy to conjecture his mind when the angel 
had given him his message? Any time now it could become 
clear that Mary was with child, and the most charitable 
inference would be that she and Joseph had consummated 
their union in the betrothal period; and to do this was 
to do something disgraceful. About his own reputation 
Joseph might not care, but he was a ‘righteous’ man and 
might be expected to care for that of his wife; and 
whether or not he recognized a Messianic announcement 
in the angel’s instructions, he might be expected to 
reflect that the work, whatever it was, of one who was to 
save Israel from its sins had better not be handicapped by 
any stigma of birth. What could he do ? 

At the risk of distraction it must here be interpolated 
that in this matter we are arguing from the communiter 
contingentia. Even if the tradition is correct that Mary was 
not subject to the pains of childbearing and the labours of 
birth, even if this tradition is not based on a misunder- 
standing of the so-called cursing of Eve in Genesis, 1, 16, 
none the less we cannot postulate that either Joseph or 
Mary knew anything about it. Similarly, even if it does 
happen, for one reason or another, that women bear 
children without anyone’s knowing of it, and especially 
young women, none the less this cannot be anticipated or 
relied upon as a future escape from an embarrassment that 
one has to take measures for now. In his deliberations a 
man has in all prudence to act on the probabilities, for he 
does not know whether or not they will be realized. 

But to resume. It seems certain that the secret of our 
Lord’s conception was and remained a complete secret 
in Nazareth. Not only is a villager alert in matters like this, 
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but his memory is long, even today. But when some 
thirty or more years later Jesus returned to teach in 
Nazareth, all that they could say in their resentment at his 
knowledge and wisdom was that he was by origin no 
better than they were, the son of the carpenter and of 
Mary (Mc. vi, 1-6 and parallels: Mt. xm, 53-8; Lk. tv, 
15-30). Yet, as Gaechter sensibly remarks, ‘nothing else 
would have served their purpose of belittling him so 
surely as to point out moral defects in his parents at the 
time when He came into human existence. Had it been 
known that His conception had taken place previous to the 
marriage of Mary and Joseph, all His claims in the eyes of 
the Nazarites would have been dissipated in an instant ; for 
all we know, they would not even have tolerated him as 
an ordinary teacher. . . . It was against the very grain of 
the Jews to accept religious instruction from anyone 
whose parents had given life to their child outside the pale 
of convention.’ 

It begins to appear likely, then, that very soon after 
his marriage Joseph took his wife right away from 
Nazareth. In spite of some difficulties I am going to suggest 
that he took her to Bethlehem. 

Quite independently of any considerations such as these, 
Mgr Knox has suggested that ‘it may be that St Joseph had 
only lately (i.e. at the time of his espousals) set up his 
business in Nazareth, and belonged to Bethlehem before 
that: this would explain why St Matthew n, 23, writes as 
if he had made a new departure when he settled down at 
Nazareth after the Flight into Egypt’ (loc. cit.). And in 
a like independence of these considerations, which with 
some modification and reserve | am adopting from 
Gaechter, even Holzmeister has collected a certain amount 
of admittedly frail evidence to give colour to Justin’s 
belief that Joseph originally came from Bethlehem (Verbum 
Domini, 1942, 263f.), or rather to suggest that he had a 
condominium in certain landed property there. If he had 
such a condominium, then we have an explanation to hand 
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not only why it was to Bethlehem that he had to go to 
fulfil census requirements, but also why it was there that 
he thought of setting up house; and certainly he would 
appear to have no close friends or devoted relatives there, 
for otherwise he could hardly have been so hard put to it 


to find shelter for his wife when finally he did arrive. 


But however this may be,! there is no doubt that he did 
in fact stay in Bethlehem far longer than he need have 
done, if his only purpose was to attend to census regula- 
tions or to wait there with his wife and her child till they 
were well enough to move. When they went up to 
Jerusalem for Mary’s ‘purification’, which took place 
forty days after the birth, it was to Bethlehemand not to 
Nazareth that they returned, and it was at Bethlehem after 
this, ina ‘house’ (Matt. 11, 11), that at some time later the 
Magi found the child with Mary his mother. When the 
Magi came is unknown: there is an upper and a lower 
limit, and the view which fits most comfortably with all the 
data would seem to be that favoured by many of the 
Fathers, that they came when our Lord was in his second 
year. 

Certainly, then, the Holy Family stayed in Bethlehem 
for quite some time, and left, at an angel’s bidding, 
straight for Egypt. In Egypt they stayed for at least a year, 
and on returning were making for Judaea, where Beth- 
lehem was; it was fear of Archelaus that diverted them 
to Galilee and to Nazareth. But by that time Jesus was no 
longer a baby; he was too old for Nazarites to be able to 
draw any conclusions about when, precisely, he was born. 

There is a high probability, then, that Joseph took Mary 
to Bethlehem not simply for the census but in order to get 
her out of Nazareth, and away from village tongues. 
Certainly the census edict of Augustus came opportunely : 

1In view of Mgr Knox’s suggestion it is a little strange that in Lk. m1, 39 he 
should translate that, after the Presentation and when all had been done that 
the Law required (Luke is telescoping), they returned to their own town of 


Nazareth. The Greek is a mere reflexive, I think: their town, i.e. the town 
where they had lived earlier or were going to live again. 
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he had to go some time to Bethlehem in any case, as Luke 
says; so he would go there for good. There Mary and he 
would arrive as husband and wife, and the birth of the 
child, whenever it happened, or the more or less manifest 
indications of her pregnancy, would arouse no comment 
and wag no tongues. 

Bethlehem, therefore, so it is being argued, they 
reached several months before our Lord was born— 
perhaps as many as four and a half. This view may have 
difficulties of its own; it is undoubtedly surprising. But 
before facing these difficulties and continuing this narra- 
tive, it may be well to point out the gravity of the per- 
plexities that beset the more traditional belief that Christ 
was born within twenty-four hours, or little more, of 
Mary’s arrival in Bethlehem. 

The first puzzle is how the Holy Family managed to 
preserve an unsullied reputation if the marriage law and 
the feeling about it were as I have described. This puzzle 
is, of course, a ‘systematic’ one, assuming the truth of a 
state of affairs the recognition of which is largely respon- 
sible for the form in which the Nativity narrative is here 
being presented. For those who do not find the evidence 
for this state of affairs cogent, this puzzle will not arise. 
But there are others. 

For, secondly, if our Lady was nearing her time, it is 
puzzling why St Joseph took her at all. No doubt, such 
census evidence as there is suggests that for assessment 
of a poll-tax women might have to present themselves, but 
it also suggests that they could do it by legal proxy. 
But, thirdly, even if women had to go in person, why was 
St Joseph so inconsiderate as to take her on a three or four 
days’ journey precisely then? Again while common sense 
and some slight evidence from Egypt suggest that census 
reports had to be handed in within a certain period 
(perhaps in the two or three months when there was little 
to do on the land), there is no evidence that they had to 
be turned up on a particular day or indeed in a particular 
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week; in fact on general grounds they probably had not: 
Roman bureaucracy in the early Empire was much more 
sensible than bureaucracies have since become. ! 

The fourth puzzle to arise from the usual account is wh 
after all the Holy Family made so long a stay in Bethlehem. 


This is surely a big difficulty, to which, it may be, we are 


not alive because we persist in imagining an impossibly 
early arrival for the Magi and an impossibly early start for 
egypt. 

And, fifthly, it is at variance with Luke. For Luke 
(1, 6) writes that it was ‘during the time that they were 
there’ that Mary’s hour came on (ev TH elvat abTous éxei), 
not ‘when they got there’. Commenting on this, 
Lagrange (p. 70) observes that the text suggests neither 
that the birth came earlier than Mary was expecting nor 
that it happened as soon as they arrived: ‘several days 
could have elapsed’. So they could; but so, too, as far as 
the text goes, could several months or, indeed, few or 
many years. The restriction of Luke’s temporal phrase to 
mean a matter of days is, in fact, arbitrary. The phrase 
asserts a duration; it is silent about its length. 

If it is countered that after all Luke narrates the 
Bethlehem journey and the birth of Jesus within the 
limits of three sentences, the reply is simply that one 
must always be wary in reading off chronology from the 
Synoptists and that St Luke can telescope in a manner that 
to us appears violent. One near example has already been 
referred to: at 11, 39, immediately after relating the puri- 
fication and presentation in the Temple, he says that when 
they had done all that the Law of the Lord required they 
returned to Galilee to their city of Nazareth. Yet it is 
certain that from the Temple they returned at once to 
Bethlehem, and that between their being in Jerusalem 
and their return to Nazareth there is an interval of at least 

1 Consonantly with what was earlier said about communiter contingentia, this 
puzzle cannot be resolyed by saying that, as Mary herself swaddled Jesus, she 


clearly had an easy delivery—and presumably (?) an easy pregnancy. Joseph 
had no foreknowledge of how things would be to the end. 
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some two years; for in the meanwhile they had been living 
in Egypt, from where, St Matthew adds, they were minded 
to go back not to Galilee but to Judaea. 

But to resume our narrative. So far the suggestion is 
that at the time of his marriage Joseph was anxiously exer- 
cised how to protect the good name of Mary and the baby 
that she had three or four months earlier conceived, how 
therefore to take steps to conceal her condition from who- 
ever knew the date of her marriage. The only way open 
to him was to move from Nazareth. The census decree 
was already promulgated. He intended to leave Nazareth, 
and he had to go to Bethlehem; so he would settle down 
there. As moreover he had to move quickly if his wife's 
secret was to be kept, he took her to Bethlehem almost at 
once after their marriage. St Luke describes him as going 
with Mary who was espoused to him, ‘she being with 
child’—and it is possible that just as the omission (prob- 
able but not certain) of the word ‘wife’ is a discreet 
reference to Mary’s virginity, so the phrase ‘she being 
with child’ is a delicate and reticent allusion to Joseph’s 
chief motive for leaving Nazareth and taking her with him. 

Joseph and Mary, then, arrived in Bethlehem four or 
four and a half months before the Nativity. They were 
homeless, and if there were friends or relatives there they 
could not or did not take them in. The incident of the 
inn, whatever be our explanation of it, shows that. 
Exegetes suggest that Joseph need have had little doubt 
what to do. There is no lack of caves near Bethlehem, and 
he would have done what people still do, have chosen 
one and with such carpenter’s and other skill as he 
enjoyed have adapted it into as comfortable and decent a 
dwelling place as he could. But his main preoccupation 
would have been bread-winning ; he had to maintain his 
household (and perhaps recent marriage expenses had left 
him with little put by), and at the beginning, at any rate, 
he would be out of work: till he could win a place in his 
own trade he would have to do whatever odd jobs were 
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to be had, in his craft or in the fields (if it was an agri- 
cultural season) or in whatever way. Palestine in our 
Lord’s time was economically sick and there was much 
unemployment. It need cause no surprise, then, that how- 


_ever devoted and able-bodied! Joseph was, months passed 


before he could instal himself and his wife in a proper 


house, or before he could make the cave-house that he 


had picked on into a dwelling that he considered fit for 
Mary and a descendant of David and for the boy who, the 
angel had said, would be given by God the throne of 
David his father. 

But it was probably there, in that cave, that our Lord 
was born. There was ‘no room in the inn’. What precisely 


underlies this statement of Luke’s ? It must be examined, 


especially as it is probably this statement that has most 
of all shaped the traditional story of the Nativity. There 
are three things to be prefaced. The first is that, as all the 
exegetes tell us, ‘inn’ is a misleading translation. Luke 
speaks not of a ravSoxetov but of a katdéduppa, i.e, a khan ; and 
we are to think, not at all of an hotel or inn with an inn- 


keeper (and Bethlehem, besides, was a tiny place), but of 


a small house with one upstairs room set apart for such 
travellers as might come (and so Zorell, Moulton and 
Milligan, etc.); under it would be a cave for animals. 
Secondly, St Luke does not say that the rest-house was 
crowded but that ovx fy adrots témos: ‘there wasn’t a place for 
them’, i.e. no place fitting, fit for Mary to have her baby 
in (and so Holzmeister, loc. cit. 1944, 233); there was 
not necessarily any crowd at Bethlehem, though one would ~ 
expect people to be sporadically turning up for the census: 
a couple of people in a one-roomed house make it unsuit- 
able for a woman who is going to give birth to a child. 

1 There is neither evidence nor reason for believing Joseph to have been an 
old man; rather the opposite: the impression from Matthew and Luke is that 


he was in age a normal consort for Mary and well able to look after her and 
Jesus, to take decisions and carry them out in any circumstances that arose. 


(Holzmeister, loc. cit. 1944, 84-7). pe 
On the economics of Palestine there is a sufficient account in Deane, The 


World Christ Knew (1944). 
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Thirdly, we ought to beware, in St Luke, of making a 
tight connexion out of a juxtaposition : ‘she brought 
forth her son, and wrapped him in his swaddling clothes 
(i.e. swathed his limbs tight, as was the custom; it was 
by these swaddling clothes that the shepherds were to 
recognize Jesus as newly born: Luke 1, 12) and laid him 
in a feeding-trough, because there was no fit place at the 
rest-house.’ Because, of itself and immediately, explains 
the manger; it does not, of itself, explain the ‘stable’ or 
why Mary was in one.! Moreover, that the manger is 
mentioned in such connexion with the khan, does not by 
itself justify an inference that the stable in which Jesus was 
born was the stable or cave attached to the khan. The 
shepherds were, indeed, told that they would find a child 
swathed and lying in a manger—but is it necessary to 
suppose they could not have found him if the crib had not 
been a fixture in the public stable ? Hardly so, surely: 
they might have looked around first; and_ besides, if 
shepherds are to be visited by angels and told about a new- 
born baby in a manger, it is not fanciful to suppose that 
they will be directed insensibly to the right place. 

For four months or more, then, Joseph and Mary had 
lived in their cave-house. When her time was at hand, 
Joseph wanted some better place for her; what he had 
so far been able to provide was poor enough. He went to 
find one. But he was unsuccessful, and the one guest-room 


1 This remark calls for amplification. If the because in Lk. 1, 7 is a key-word, 
as many think, it deserves careful analysis. As a causal conjunction, it states a 
connexion as tight or as loose as the cause or reason in question: what precisely 
the conjunction means is decided by the nature of this cause or reason. It is this 
that has first to be settled; the grammar of a causal conjunction by itself settles 
nothing. That there was no suitable place gives the reason why Mary put Jesus 
ina crib: it does not, of itself, give the reason why she was living in a stable, 
or rather a cave, or was in such circumstances that, unless something else 
turned up, she would have to put Jesus in a crib. It does not, that is, explain 
why she was in a cave, unless we presuppose that her coming to live in or to be 
in such a place was contemporaneous with her giving birth to her child; 
and this presupposition must be established on other grounds and cannot be 
settled by the causal conjunction itself. Luke 1, 7, therefore, on a strict analysis, 


gives no ground for thinking that they were in a stable ‘because there was no 
room for them at the inn’, 
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in the village was occupied. So it was at home, in the 
cave, that Mary gave birth to her child. There was not 
much about that home to satisfy Joseph; his wife, and the 
baby he had been instructed to call Jesus, deserved some- 
thing far better than that. Quite possibly Mary herself 
cared little. But she was proud to have the baby clothes 
to hand and all in readiness: ‘she wrapped him in his 
swaddling clothes and laid him in a manger’—is it not a 
mother’s dear memory that St Luke is recording ? 

It need not be said that this account of events from the 
_ Annunciation to the Nativity is, like the more customary 
story, problematic, i.e. a probable hypothesis. But it is 
_ commended to reflexion because it appears to be the one 

that is most consonant with scriptural and rabbinic 
evidence, and fits the background of marriage observances ; 
because it side-steps all the perplexities of the usual 
account, because it is coherent and has probability in 
itself. It is also very human; but that is another story. 
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By DOM JULIAN STONOR 


Y the middle of the sixth century, when the invasion 
B: the still unconverted Anglo-Saxons was already 

complete and when the greatest concentration of 
the ancient British race was in the mountains of Wales, a 
monastic movement had begun in those mountains, which 
was destined to send out a stream of missionaries to the 
British exiles in Brittany. In every ascertainable case the 
chief monastic apostles seem to have followed the same 
route: across the Bristol Channel to the Camel estuary in 
central Cornwall, and then across the peninsula to the 
Fowey estuary, from where they sailed for Brittany. But 
the subject of this article, unlike most of the others, did 
not complete the journey to Brittany, and therefore he 
had for ancient Catholic Cornwall, as he should have for us, 
a particular appeal as one of the greatest of our own saints. 

But owing to the destruction of all the available records 
of the British saints at the time of the Reformation, Saint 
Petroc, once the most beloved of all Cornish saints, 
though his cult was also equally widespread throughout 
Devon and Brittany, had become, until 1928, scarcely 
more than a dedication name of numerous churches. 

In that year, however, the late Canon G. H. Doble, who 
was so indefatigable in trying to make the Celtic saints 
better known, translated into English a ‘Vita Petroci’, 
which had formerly belonged to the Breton Abbey of St | 
Méen but is now in the National Library at Paris (MS. Lat. 
9989, fol. 142). This was the Life from which the 
fourteenth century English monk, John of Tynemouth, 
had made the abridged version which appears in Cap- 
grave’s Nova Legenda Anglie and in the Bollandists. Since 
John of Tynemouth had omitted most of the local refer- 
ences to Cornish places and persons, Canon Doble’s 
translation of the Breton original was a great step forward 
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in bringing Saint Petroc back to earth, for, as those 
familiar with Celtic ‘Lives’ well know, these local touches 
are almost the only sure foundation we have. 

Of Saint Petroc’s origin in South Wales we knew from 


the Life of Saint Cadoc of Llancarvan' that he was the 
third of ten sons of Glywys of Dyfed, who ruled a coastal 


district between Cardiff and Monmouthshire, and that he 


alone of the sons had not chosen to inherit his due share 


since he had already chosen to become a monk and sail for 
Cornwall with some disciples. 

From the St Méen Life we learned that Petroc and his 
companions had landed ‘in Western Britain . . . by the 
river Haile’ and had been met by the hermit, Samson, who 
directed them to ‘the cell of Bishop Wethnoc’, which 
‘in the language of the nation is called Landuvethnoc to 
this day’; that after thirty years of monastic life at 
Landuvethnoc, followed by a pilgrimage to Rome and 
seven years spent with some monks in the East, Petroc 
returned to Western Britain, but, after appointing a prior 
over the eighty brethren of his former monastery, 
‘departed to the desert, taking with him only twelve 
whom he had chosen to dwell with him apart in the wilder- 
ness among the hollows of the mountains, in hiding-places 
of the rocks’, where also he produced with a stroke of his 
staff a spring of water ‘which exists to this day, very sweet 
to the taste’. Finally, the St Méen Life concluded that 
‘after they had spent several years in the aforesaid cell 
. . . the servant of God was directed by an angel to betake 
himself to some still more remote part of the wilderness, 
and found Vuron, a most holy hermit, who, while winning 
his daily bread by the labour of his hands, never let his 
spirit cease from prayer. He asked and obtained from him 
the grace of hospitality and they entered together Vuron’s 
solitary habitation, . . . then Vuron departed to seek a new 
abode for himself. Meanwhile the anxious disciples had 


1 The best edition is that of A. W. Wade-Evans in the University of Wales 


Board of Celtic Studies (1944). 
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been seeking for Petroc through the wilderness, and when 


they had found him, they . . . besought him to return in 
spite of his desire to hide his sanctity. And he began 
again . . . to instruct them diligently.’ 


When this translation of the St Méen Life first appeared 
in 1928, Canon Taylor identified ‘Landuvethnoc’ with 
Lanhydrock, but the late Mr Charles Henderson of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, perhaps the greatest authority 
there has been on ancient Cornwall, soon saw that 
‘Lanwethnoc’ (‘the monastery of Wethnoc’) must be 
Padstow at the mouth of the Camel estuary; for Leland 
and Usher had both shown that in the Middle Ages what 
they knew as ‘Petrocstow’ or ‘Padstow’ had formerly 
been called ‘Lodenek’ [ Leland’s Itinerary, Part II, fol. 75] 
or ‘Laffenac’, and indeed in Domesday ‘Lanwenhoc’ is 
named among ‘the lands of Petroc in Cornwall’ [i.e. the 
lands of St Petroc’s monastery, | but not ‘Padstow’ as such, 
which the monks certainly owned. It was also clear that 
Little Petherick, just to the south of Padstow, must be 
connected with the name ‘Petroc’, while the St Méen 
reference to ‘the river Haile’ was a further confirmation 
of this assignment of Saint Petroc to the Padstow district, 
for, since ‘heyl’ is the Cornish word for a tidal estuary, 
William of Malmesbury was clearly speaking of Padstow 
when he wrote: ‘the seat of the Cornish Bishopric was at 
St Petroc the Confessor’s. The place is in the territory of 
the Northern Britons, on the sea, by the river which is 
called Hegelmithe.’ ; 

Such was the extent of our knowledge for another nine 
years—that Saint Petroc’s first monastery, where he spent 
thirty years, was on the site of Bishop Wethnoc’s monas- 
tery at Padstow, and that Saint Petroc’s own monastery 
there became for a time after his death, the seat of the 
Cornish Bishopric, as apparently it had been in the days 
of ‘Bishop’ Wethnoc. Then in 1937 Mr Francis Wormald 
of the British Museum found in the Ducal Library of 
Gotha in Germany a volume of forty-five Lives of English 
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and Cornish saints. Among these was a Life of Saint Petroc, 
which was rotographed for Canon Doble by Professor 
Max Forster of the University of Munich. Like the St 


_ Méen Life (of which it is admittedly a re-written version), 
_it abounds in blunders and corrupt passages, but the 
author, who describes himself as a monk of Bodmin pro- 


fessed about thirty years, has clearly used at least one 
additional source or else his own local knowledge, for his 


~ work is much more detailed than the earlier one. 


Let us take first the original landing of Petroc and his 
companions in Cornwall. The new Gotha Life by the 
Bodmin monk mentions that the sand on which they 
landed ‘is called Port Reu to this day’—after the under- 


: pilot, named Reu, who slipped and was drowned there— 


and that, immediately after their landing, some reapers 
‘near the farm which in the language of the natives is 
[now | called Trespetrock [i.e. “the house of Petroc’’] 
scoff at what seems to them the ridiculous costume which 
the religious wear’. However, the reapers eventually tell 
them of Samson, the solitary, ‘across the estuary’, who 
was engaged in building a church, and this Bodmin tradi- 
tion definitely identifies him with Saint Samson by adding: 
‘But the blessed Sampson soon afterwards bade them fare- 
well and departed thence. After having been a bishop in 
England two years, he was elected archbishop by those 
beyond the sea at the city of Dol and ended his days most 
happily’. Thus the tradition preserved by the Bodmin Life 
is clearly that Saint Petroc and his companions landed on 
the north shore of the Camel estuary, near the present 
village of Trebetherick (which, like Little Petherick, 
clearly preserves his name) at a beach called Port Reu, and 
that they then crossed the estuary to the south side in 
order to make contact with the hermit who afterwards 
became Saint Samson of Dol and who in 557 subscribed to 
the acts of the third Council of Paris. Incidentally there is 
still a chapel dedicated to Saint Samson at Lelissick on this 
south shore of the estuary. 
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Concerning the thirty years at Lanwethnoc, or Padstow, 
the Bodmin Life adds no new details, except the after- 
thought that: ‘Also, in the place which is at Nantfunctus, 
that is, the Valley of the Fountain [in the margin is inserted 
‘De Nantfonte’’] he constructed an oratory, and a mill 
close by, at vast cost and by daily labours, . . . and the 
place where the work was being carried on was at some 
distance from the monastery’. Now, at a distance of two 
or three miles from Padstow, at Little Petherick, there 
still stands a church, with an ancient mill beside it which 
only stopped work in 1923, and from at least the year 
1264 until a century ago this church was known as ‘Little 
St Petroc at Nance Venton’. 

But most precious of all for our purpose is the light 
which the Bodmin Life throws on the years after the 
Saint’s return from his sojourn among the monks of the 
East. It tells us that Petroc, feeling the infirmities of old 
age after his return from his long pilgrimage and wishing 
to withdraw from the cares and disputes of the monastery, 
‘took with him two brethren, Peter and Dator, and 
secretly departed to Nanceventon and there lived in re- 
tirement fifteen days’. He then returned to Lanwethnoc 
and bade the monks choose a Prior, and, after they had 
chosen Peter, ‘taking twelve brethren, after exchanging 
the kiss of peace, he departed, and they made lodging- 
places for themselves at Nanceventon [the Valley of the 
Fountain at Little Petherick] in different cells. He himself 
had a cell constructed of logs, and likewise some of the 
brethren, but many withdrew to caves in the hills or 
hollow places in the valleys. They met together, however, 
for solemn prayers and for meals. But they suffered from 
lack of water, which had to be brought with considerable 
trouble from a long distance, for the water of the river 
could not be drunk, as it was mixed with salt water comin 
up from the sea’ [the river at Little Petherick is tidal]. 
Then, after the account of the spring which the Saint 
found for them, comes the most important passage of all :— 
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‘After having spent sixty years in the aforesaid two 
monasteries [i.e. Padstow and Little Petherick], he 
departed thence, and, accompanied only by Dator, 
traversed the least known districts of the wilderness, and came 
to that illustrious wooded valley, where he found a hermit 


named Wronus.’ He was entertained by him and, after the 


Night Office when the day was beginning to dawn, Petroc, 
having fallen in love with the place, asked if he might 
live there with him; but Wronus replied that he himself 
would depart, since he had already had a revelation that 
Petroc would come thither. ‘And removing about a day’s 
journey to the south, he passed the rest of his days there.’ 

‘But Petroc, . . . having obtained the place he wished 
for, called for his brethren and proceeded to build a cell of 
stone wherein to abide. For it is in a valley, lying in the middle 
between two mountains, well watered by springs, and suited both 
for corn-growing and for pasture; and because monks were the 
first to live there and cultivate the land, it is called Bothmena 
[literally, ‘Bod Minachau’, ‘the Abode of the Monks’, 
or, as Leland in the sixteenth century wrote: ‘Bosmanack, 
taking its name from the monks there’.] In this place, as 
in process of time brethren were multiplied, he constructed two 
habitations, one upon the hill to the north, and the other in the 
valley where Wronus had lived, by the water. And there is still, 
not far from the higher monastery, on the brow of the hill, a 
spring of healthful water, in the stream coming from which he 
used to stand at night and pray for some time. 

Not long after he had begun to dwell in this place, 
behold the often-mentioned Peter came, with twenty- 
four brethren, to salute their father, and found him 
building a cell of stone and mud. . . . Next day he took 
them out and pointed out to them how conveniently the 

lace was situated... . 

And after several years had passed, his body being worn 
out, . . . he wished to visit each of the places where the 
brethren abode, to confirm them and to bid them a last 
farewell, and on his journey he began to find his strength 
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suddenly fail him. And having greeted his monks at 
Nanceventon, he desired, before the rapid progress of his 
disease made it too late, to push on and visit the brethren 
at Lanwethnoc, and he entered the house of a certain 
father of a family named Rovel, from whom that ‘rus’ is 
to this day called Treroval [i.e. ‘the house of Rovel’], 
and his growing weakness made it impossible for him to 
proceed further. . . . And as his languor hourly increased, 
he invited his special friends, united to him by spiritual 
ties, to recommend his departure in their prayers. 
Finally, his agony approached, and having received the 
great Viaticum of our Redemption, on the 4th of June 
about the fourth watch of the night’ he died. 

There is still a farmhouse called Treravel, just halfway 
on the road from Little Petherick to Padstow, but, 
according to Canon Doble, the old farmhouse, in which 
Saint Petroc died, would have been below the modern 
building, on the direct path across the fields, which is still 
a public right of way to Padstow. 

Before coming to the most thrilling identification of all, 
something should be said about the hermit, Wronus or 
Guronus, who so humbly ceded his hermitage to Petroc 
and went to live a day’s journey to the south. If he went 
slightly east of due south from the spot shortly to be 
indicated, a day’s journey would have brought him to St 
Neot’s. And it is interesting that Bishop Asser of Sher- 
borne, the friend of King Alfred,! mentions the King’s 
turning aside to pray in the church in which Saint Gueryr 
lay buried ‘and where St Niot now sojourns’, especially 
since Mr Henderson thought that the name ‘Gueryr’ 
might really have been ‘Gueryn’, another form of ‘Guron’. 
But many Anglo-Saxon scholars consider the words ‘and 
where St Niot now sojourns’ to be an interpolation, which 
would leave the church of St Gueryr or Gueryn only 
‘somewhere in Cornwall’. ; 


! Asser’s Life of King Alfred, ed. W, H. Stevenson (1904).] 
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Now, equidistant from the presumed hermitage, only 
slightly west of due south, lies the town of Bodmin, and 
in the churchyard of the old Priory at Bodmin is still to be 
seen St Guron’s Well. Moreover, Mr Wade-Evans has 
made the two brilliant suggestions, firstly, that Guron 


might be the Welsh Saint Gwrin, after whom Llanwrin is 


named, and, secondly, that Dinuurin, the long-sought 
place of Bishop Kenstec’s submission to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the ninth century (‘I, Kenstec, elected 
Bishop at the episcopal See in the nation of Cornwall, in 
the monastery which in the language of the Britons is called 
Dinuurin, ...’), might therefore be the monastery of Bod- 
min. Certainly Bodmin was the great centre of the Church 
in Cornwall at that time, after the body of Saint Petroc 
had been moved thither from Padstow, when the latter 
town was sacked by the Danes. As Bodmin was in any case 
far more central and easily accessible than Padstow, the 
monks had remained there, and it was perhaps the pre- 
sence of the Saint’s body in Bodmin Town which accounts 
for the apparent neglect of his last hermitage in the almost 
inaccessible heart of Bodmin Moor. 

For it is time to return now to the hermitage where 
Saint Petroc spent his last years. It so happened that, about 
a month before chancing to pick up the third edition of 
the late Canon Doble’s Saint Petroc,! from which the pre- 
ceding facts have mostly been derived, the present writer, 
feeling in need of a few days of peace and quiet, had 
sought out Bodmin Moor, having heard of its wildness 
and remoteness from human habitation aud also, inciden- 
tally, that there were said to be found in its innermost 
recesses remains of some bee-hive cells built by the 
Celtic monks. 

It was about six in the evening when the Atlantic Coast 
Express put me down at Camelford, the nearest station to 
the moor. At once the jagged peaks of Rough Tor (the 
‘Rough’ is pronounced to rhyme with ‘plough’), soaring 

1 Published by the ‘King’s Stone’ Press, Long Compton, Shipston-on-Stour. 
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up into the sky about four miles to the south-east drew me 
like a magnet. The day was hot, the road was as steep as it 
looked and a good deal longer, but through the kind 
assistance of Mr A. W. Patten of Roughtor Farm, the last 
inhabited building, the journey had a happy ending. As 
I climbed the last slope to the summit the sun was setting, 
though the sky still reverberated with the song of more 
larks than I have ever heard anywhere. 

The view from the summit was magnificent; behind, 
the sun was setting in the Atlantic and lighting up the 
coast from Tintagel to Padstow, and I realized afterwards 
how from this summit Saint Petroc would have been able 
to look down on his two monasteries of Padstow and 
Little Petherick in the Camel estuary twelve miles away ; 
in front, with the valleys already in deep shadow, 
stretched the desolate hills of Bodmin Moor until, far 
away in the distance the English Channel could just be 
seen. But rivetting one’s attention in the foreground, and 
separated from the summit ridge of Rough Tor only by 
the valley at one’s feet, was the majestic rampart, crowned 
with four peaks, of Brown Willy (‘Bryn Uhella’, ‘the 
highest hill’). These two magnificent granite ridges— 
Brown Willy is 1,375 feet and Rough Tor 1,311—rise 
like two neighbouring islands from the sea of lesser hills 
which make up Cornwall, and are the only two worthy to 
be called mountains. 

The wind from the Atlantic now blew very cold on the 
peaks, and in the gathering dusk I scrambled down the 
huge granite boulders, disturbing a large dog fox, and | 
picked my way through the marshes to try and find a 
sheltered spot for the night on the bank of the crystal-clear 
De Lank stream, which rises near the top of Rough Tor 
and, two or three feet deep even in summer, tumbles over 
boulders, worn smooth in the course of centuries, down 
the middle of the valley between the two mountains. And 
then it happened. What I took to be a large grass-grown 
boulder, built into a wall between a disused farm-house 
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and the near bank of the stream, disclosed itself in the 
half-darkness as a most perfect sixth century bee-hive 
cell, the only one, as I afterwards learned, in the whole 
vast stretches of the moor. 

The next morning, and on subsequent days, | realized 


the full perfection of the site. It is sheltered on every side: 


on the east by the great rampart of Brown Willy, on the 
north and west by the steep grassy bank on which the cell 
is actually built and which is really an outlying spur of 
Rough Tor, while to the south, in which direction there 
is the longest view, the valley is eventually closed by 
Garrow Tor (1,087 feet). Within this sheltered retreat 
there is no sound but the tumbling stream and the 


‘numerous small birds which dwell among the stunted 


bushes and dwarf firs on its banks, and the only visitors 
from outside, apart from the sheep and the moorland 
ponies, are the ravens and kestrels perpetually -circling 
overhead, and, on occasions, a magnificent hen harrier, 
which beats up and down the stream. 

On reading, a month later, the Bodmin monk’s account 
of Saint Petroc’s last hermitage, it became clear in a flash 
that this must surely be the actual cell; for ‘He traversed 
the least known districts of the wilderness and came 
to. . . a valley, lying in the middle between two mount- 


ins, well watered by springs and suited both for corn- 


growing and for pasture [the little fields on either side of 
the stream in the immediate vicinity of the cell are the 
greenest anywhere on the moor]; and because monks 
were the first to live there and cultivate the land it is 
called Bothmena [Bodmin Moor, and not Foweymoor on 
the analogy of Dartmoor and Exmoor}. In this place: oi. 
he constructed two habitations, one upon the hill to the 
north [near the summit of Rough Tor is still visible what, 
from Mr Patten’s description, sounds exactly like the 


ground-plan of a typical Celtic monastery—a ring of huts 


surrounded by a rampart and with a larger building, the 
chapel, at the east end] and the other in the valley, by the 
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water, . . . a cell of stone and mud [the cell, which is 
entered from the west by an entrance roughly four feet 
high and two feet broad, makes use of several large 
boulders, which must have already been in position; it is 
approximately seven feet square inside and seven feet high 
under the centre of its converging ‘bee-hive’ roof, and the 
crannies in the thick stone walls are filled with mud.}! 
And there is, not far from the higher monastery, on the 
brow of the hill, a spring of healthful water, in the stream 
coming from which he used to stand at night and pray’ 
[this would seem to refer, not to the stream running past 
his cell, which rises in the marsh at the head of the valley, 
but to a spring on the west flank of Rough Tor, which 
forms a tributary of the Camel and from the bed of which 
he could look out over his two earlier monasteries, where 
he had spent sixty years of his life and which perhaps 
formed the subject of his prayers]. 

If this conjecture is correct the cell on Bodmin Moor may 
certainly claim to be one of the oldest Christian buildings 
in England and one of the most sacred spots in Cornwall, 
fittingly enshrined between the two mountains peaks 
which are visible from almost every part of the Duchy. 
We may hope that it will continue to be spared from the 
ravages of builders in search of stone, but also that others 
may visit the spot, which has been sanctified by the last 
years of the most famous of the Cornish Saints.2 


1 The measurements of a number of others of these distinctive fifth and 
sixth century ‘ beehive’ cells, which are only found in Wales, Cornwall and 
Brittany and on the west coasts of Ireland and Scotland, are given in the 
Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne, sub voce ‘Cella’ (E. Fehrenbach), 

_ 2 The pilgrimage will not be an easy one, but an alternative to the approach 
from Camelford would be from the little hamlet of Bolventor in the middle of 
the moor, where at the famous Jamaica Inn horses may be hired for a five-mile 
ride round the east flank of Brown Willy (the short ‘cut along the west flank 
should not be attempted as there is no way through the marshes), but even this 


requires a good eye for country, as there is no track and marshes and high 
Cornish fences abound. 
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The Byzantine Patriarchate by George Every, S.S.M. Pps xviii 4= 212 
BePrG.N, ert 28,..6d: 


- O one would claim that Byzantine civilization is the only 
Christian one. For us in the West, it is not on the line of our 
own ancestry. (But Englishmen) can learn from the plurality 


of Christian cultures that it is not necessary to be Latin in order to 


be Christian, and that it is necessary for every Christian civilization 
to grow a culture of its own’ (p. 35). We agree with this enthu- 
siastic Byzantine scholar. We wonder if our Anglican brethren, with 
their Eastern and Western sympathies, realize how carefully the 
diversity of rites and cultures within the Church is preserved and 
fostered by the Apostolic See, and that the Codex of Canon Law, 
for example, expressly exempts the Eastern Church from its own 
provisions, save in matters which naturally affect the whole Church, 
and strictly forbids that anyone be induced to change his rite. 
Ecclesiastical human nature has not always been so wise, and among 
the deep causes of schism between East and West has been ‘cultural 
intolerance erected into religious division’, with encroachment of 
Latin on Greek, or Greek on Latin. This fact is amply illustrated in 
these pages. The author draws a moral: ‘The relations of the auto- 
cephalous churches of the East with one another and with their 
neighbours provide a model for another kind of Christian unity than 
that which is most often discussed among Christians in the West. 
They do not try to present a common front to the world, but rather 
to cherish and foster the infinite variety of human nature’ (p. 203). 
If this theology of the Church improves on the political concept ofa 
‘common front’, it ends in a naturalism which it should include. 
Christian tradition has always held that schism is a terrible sin, and 
Christian truth lies far deeper: in the unity in diversity of the Body 
of Christ, where all have their own place and function, and yet there 
is neither Latin or Greek, but all are one in Christ Jesus. 

The book treats of the ecclesiastical and historical aspects of 
Byzantine civilization from 450 to 1204. Its opening sketch of that 
civilization reproduces much vivid information, and_ is specially 
interesting when it stresses the influence of the liturgy on the life of 
the people. Liturgical life went on whatever the dominant political 
power and the intrigues of high ecclesiastics, and gave the laity 
their due place within the Church. For, as the chapter on heresy 
well says, the battle against Monophysitism was a battle for Christian 
humanism, for the Incarnation, which reaches the whole of life. 
In describing this Byzantine life and, in subsequent chapters, its 
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struggle with Islam and its art, the author is at his best. ‘The church 
was symbolized by the Blessed Virgin, the God-bearer from the 
beginning, the root of the church in that the Word tabernacled in 
her before there were apostles. She represented not only the church, 
but Israel, Man and Nature. In her the whole creation responded 
to the creator: ‘‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord’’. To the Christ 
upon her knee angels, prophets, apostles and martyrs bore witness, 
each from his appointed place in the procession on the walls’ (p. 96). 

That politics and religion are intertwined in the East no one would 
deny. But Brother Every has never grasped that the domination of 
the Emperors of the East over Church affairs was a continuance of 
the pagan tradition of the Czsars. And so he never does justice to 
one of the chief glories of the Eastern Church: the line of saints 
and martyrs and sometimes patriarchs, who, following the earlier 
traditions of Athanasius, Basil or Chrysostom, gave God the things 
that are God’s in face of imperial tyranny and persecution. Still less 
does he remark the significance of their constant appeals, when in 
trouble, to the Apostolic See, safeguard of the faith and spiritual 
independence of the whole Church. What stands out from a study of 
the original sources, which the author does not seem to have made 
in this connection, is that, whatever the force of political motives, 
the Eastern saints and the Papacy were above all concerned with 
preserving the purity of the faith and the unity of the Church in the 
communion of the Apostolic See. The Fathers of the Council of 
Chalcedon were not all saints, but they write to the Pope, in the 
act of trying to get him to approve the famous twenty-eighth canon: 
‘Thou hast been for us the interpreter of the voice of the Blessed 
Peter’, and speak of themselves as some five hundred bishops 
‘whom thou didst conduct as the head the members’, and of 
Dioscuros ‘who stretched his madness even against him who has 
been entrusted by Our Saviour with the care of the vine, we mean 
Your Holiness, and purposed excommunication of him who applies 
himself to unite the Body of the Church’ (Ep. xcviii, P.L. 952, 954). 

A great part of this book is taken up with the controversies of 
East and West, described with an all too evident bias. A history of 
any of the early Councils (and rather specially of Ephesus, the 
earliest Council of which we have the minutes) shows how strongly 
and gladly Papalist the East was when the faith was at stake. Much 
of this evidence Brother Every might have gathered from a book by 
an Anglican, Dr Scott’s The Eastern Churches and the Papacy, which he 
never cites. He considers that the claim always based by Rome on 
the ‘Magisterium of Peter’ was so elaborated by forgeries, which he 
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dates from the Acacian schism, that it is these which contain in 


~ germ ‘the theme of the universal episcopacy of Rome, that the 


Pope was to the other patriarchs and to the bishops as the Emperor 
was to the imperial authorities’. Thus in the Middle Ages the Pope 
took the place of the Roman Emperor as the effective head of the 
Church, on the theory that ‘the Pope is bishop everywhere; the 


bishops are merely his representatives in their own particular 


dioceses’. This is a primary theme in the book. But where did the 
idea of the Magisterium of Peter come from first of all ? What 
about the Gospels and the evidence of the early Fathers (Greek as 
well as Latin) ? In writing the history of the Christian Church you 
cannot leave out her divine Founder, but we do not remember one 
quotation from the Gospels in these pages. Their whole tone is 
secular. That the author is unfortunately also not competent to 
expound Western theology is shown by, for example, his treatment 
of the Filioque as ‘a sign of the subordination of the Holy Ghost’ 
(pp. 187, 196), and he never seems to realize the distinction between 
the doctrine of Papal supremacy and the view of certain medieval 
canonists that the bishops were only vicars of the Pope. The former 
is Catholic doctrine; the latter is so far from being so that it is 
repudiated by the Encyclical Mystici Corporis: ‘The particular com- 
munities of Christians, Eastern and Latin, of which the one Catholic 
Church is composed . . . are governed by Jesus Christ through the 
voice and authority of their respective bishops. Therefore the 
bishops are not only to be regarded as more eminent members of 
the Universal Church . . . but each of them is also, so far as his own 
diocese is concerned, a true pastor who tends and rules in the name 
of Christ the flock committed to his care. In discharging this 
function, however, they are not completely independent, but are 
subject to the proper authority of the Roman Pontiff, although they 
enjoy ordinary power of jurisdiction received directly from the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself. The people must therefore venerate 
them as successors of the Apostles by divine institution.’ 

Thus too we must distinguish between the Pope as Head of the 
whole Church and as Patriarch of the West. Historically, Eastern 
Patriarchs fulfil their own functions, and the Pope was appealed 
to rather in an emergency or if a patriarch himself proved a scandal 
or danger to the faith. If we want to see what such appeals meant, a 
consultation of Abbot Chapman’s Studies in the Early Papacy, or of 
a manual such as Cayré’s Précis de Patrologie for, say, St Cyril, St 
Jerome, St John Chrysostom, or St Theodore the Studite, will 
farnish information for which this review has no space. It is not 
understood or not recorded in this book. But we are glad of the 
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original research in the last three chapters, which claim that Photius 
did not end in schism with the Pope, and that the real break came, 
not in 104, but much later in the war of 1204-61 over the By- 
zantine Empire. These are matters on which we must await the 
further judgments of historians. DOM RALPH RUSSELL. 


Malebranche et le Quiétisme by Yves de Montcheuil. Pp. 337 
(Paris, Aubier, 1946) n.p. 

T is difficult to believe that either Bossuet or Fénelon was quite 
[ae about the points at issue in their controversy about the 

motive of the love of God. One’s spontaneous personal sym- 
pathies go first to the noble character and disinterested ideal of 
Fénelon. But, after all, it is rather absurd to say that the pure love 
of God entails a willingness to accept damnation if such be God’s 
will; a God who condemned a loving creature to hell would not be 
God at all. Hence one’s considered judgment has to be with Bossuet. 
[t is natural, inevitable and right to desire one’s own happiness ; 
even the purest love of God for His own sake is compatible with 
a self-regarding love of Him as well. The perfection of charity 
neither excludes hope nor swallows it up. Yet one has a lurking 
suspicion that Bossuet never sufficiently realized that charity is 
genuinely the love of God for His own sake; he seems almost to 
say that charity is only a more rarefied form of cupboard love. 

In spite of these exaggerations on both sides, the controvers 
remains interesting as a clash of character like that of St Basil and 
St Gregory Nazianzen in the distant past and that of Manning and 
Newman within living memory. It is also interesting to conjecture 
the psychological springs of Fénelon’s doctrine. Perhaps it was that 
the men of the seventeenth century were enormously preoccupied 
with the possibility of damnation. In this they stand at the opposite 
extreme from the average religious person today, who tends to 
regard hell as an ultimate threat for a degree of wrongdoing of 
which only a few could be guilty. The seventeenth century attitude 
is exemplified in a letter of Fénelon to Lamy, quoted by Pére de 
Montcheuil (p. 93), in which Fénelon quietly admits that on general 
grounds of probability the odds against his being saved would be in 
the region of a hundred to one. Was not the spirituality of pur amour 
an attempt to take refuge from this agonizing uncertainty in a region 
where, since the thought of heaven faded into the background, so 
also did that of hell ? 

Hence the quietist controversy has its elements of interest; 
moreover Malebranche is a considerable thinker, and this is the 
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first book to deal at length with Malebranche’s part in the contro- 
versy. So we open it with pleasant expectations. Unfortunately it 
soon becomes distressingly clear why no one has hitherto written a 
book on the subject; the reason is that Malebranche had little of any 
palpitating interest to say about it. What he did say was reasonable, 
but he appears to have been mainly occupied in restating the con- 


_troyersy in his own previously adopted categories of thought, and 


this mode of proceeding leaves him on the margin of the argument. 
We can only regret that Pére de Montcheuil did not survive to write 
his projected personal account of the issues. As it is, this academic 
thesis gives full information on Malebranche’s contribution, but we 
cannot help warning the prospective reader that a longish essay of, 
say, fifty pages would have held the attention more easily than this 
book of over three hundred. D. J. B. HAWKINS. 


The Early History of the Liturgy by J. H. Srawley, p.p. Pp. xviii + 
240 (Cambridge University Press) ros. 6d. 


HIS is a revised and largely rewritten version of an earlier 

volume, bearing the same title, published in 1913. ‘The great 

advance in liturgical studies which has marked the intervening 
period’, the author tells us, ‘has made necessary changes in the 
treatment of particular portions of the evidence (e.g. the history of 
the Church Orders, the authorship of the treatise de Sacramentis, and 
the interpretation of particular patristic texts)’. In other words 
it is very largely owing to the researches of Dom Hugh Connolly 
that Canon Srawley has felt obliged to rewrite his book. For, until 
Dom Hugh published his volume The So-called Egyptian Church Order 
and Derived Documents in 1916, there was chaos among scholars as 
to the relative age of the group of Church Orders of which the 
Apostolic Tradition forms the groundwork. Although as early as 1910 
Schwartz had reached the same conclusion, the credit for demon- 
strating the conclusion to scholars is due to Dom Hugh, who showed 
that what had been generally known as the ‘Egyptian Church Order’ 
was really the Apostolic Tradition of St Hippolytus. Furthermore it 
was left to Dom Hugh to demonstrate conclusively that the de 
Sacramentis is a genuine work of St Ambrose. These two conclusions 
have revolutionized the entire history of the liturgy in the West. 

In addition, Canon Srawley acknowledges his great debt to Dom 
Hugh’s other writings and helpful criticisms. It is largely owing 
to them that his book in its revised form may be recommended as 
a most valuable introduction to the study of the early liturgy and 
the main lines of its development. 
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There are, nevertheless, certain points that seem to call for 
criticism. 

Thus in chapter 1x (‘Early Conceptions of the Eucharist’) we 
should have preferred to see placed in the forefront, as illustrating 
what the author calls ‘the simple and unreflective realism of the early 
period’ (p. 223), St Ignatius Smyrn. VI, and St Justin J Apolog. 66, 
rather than the passages from St Irenaeus and Origen. For these 
passages from St Ignatius and St Justin are not only the earliest 
clear statements we have of Christian belief in the nature of the 
Eucharist as the Body and Blood of Christ, but the most explicit 
and unambiguous. St Ignatius says (loc. cit.) that certain heretics 
abstain from the Eucharist ‘because they do not confess that the 
Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, which [flesh] 
suffered for our sins and which the Father in his goodness raised 
up’. St Justin is equally explicit. 

A point regarding St Irenaeus’s belief in the reality of Christ’s 
presence, which is not noticed by Canon Srawley and which is 
usually passed over, is that (in v, 2-3) he asserts that our very flesh 
and blood are ‘nourished’ (tpéperat) and ‘augmented’ (adgetat) 
by the Body and Blood of Christ in the Eucharist. This he has taken 
over from St Justin (loc. cit.). Is not this even more than we should 
say now ?—since in the process of assimilation the species retain 
their natural nutritive properties of bread and wine. But, if the 
thought of these two early Fathers is inexact, it only emphasizes 
their belief in the real objective presence of Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

It would have been well if (on p. 69 f.) the Eucharistic prayer of 
Hippolytus (in the Apostolic Tradition) had been given in extenso in 
the old Latin version. 

The criticisms and suggestions which we have made must not be 
allowed to give an unfavourable impression of Canon Srawley’s. 
book, which, within its limits, is of the greatest value. In fact it. 
provides the best introduction to the subject that could be desired. . 
It is not often that an author of his erudition possesses the power of 
instructing the uninitiated so gracefully and so lucidly. 

In conclusion we may note the following errors, which could be. 
corrected in the next impression: 

p- 23, l. 14: for ‘Kattenbusch’ read ‘Paul Drews’. 

p: 36, n. 3: the references to Harvey’s edition of Irenaeus should | 
Feady WV. d 24g G2 ves end Xh ack eae eee 

p. 71, n. 2: for Per quam haec omnia read Per quem haec omnia. . , 

DOM GREGORY MURRAY. |. 
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Les Paradoxes du Bouddhisme by P. Taymans d’Eypernon, s.j. 
Pp. xiv+311 (Publications du Museum Lessianum. L’Edition 
Universelle, Brussels, and Desclée de Brouwer, Paris) 130 frs 


(Belg.) 


HE object of this book is not only to define the paradoxes of 

Buddhism, but also to resolve them. The Buddhist religion 

purports to be a way of salvation discovered and revealed by 
a historical person. Yet, when the earliest Buddhist writings now 
extant received their final redaction, the historical Buddha had 
already been dead for four centuries. The facts of his life are there- 
fore inextricably mingled with legendary material, and even on the 
subject of his teaching the existing documents are not unanimous. 
And this is doubtless the first paradox: faith in a historical teacher 
whose teaching is historically doubtful. 

Our author points out, however, that it is possible to extract 
from the documents a sort of common denominator of doctrine 
which is certainly the Buddhism of the future (pp. 9-10), and that 
Buddhists are not very interested in history in any case (pp. 57-8). 
It might have been added that the Buddhist’s indifference to history 
is very natural, since he holds that the truth of his religion is 
experimentally verifiable. What the Buddha discovered may be 
rediscovered by all who follow his prescriptions. And certainly, if 
the recipe works, the details of its origin are not important. 

But, granted all this, there is also a doctrinal paradox in Buddhism 
which has long been a puzzle to Western critics. The Buddhist is 
concerned to attain to a state of endless bliss (Nirvana), and yet he 
believes that there is no substantial soul, and that everything is 
impermanent, including man (p. 128). How can an impermanent 
being attain to an endless bliss ? 

To this question our author returns a new and remarkable 
answer (pp. 201-15). The human being, in Buddhist theory, is 
nothing but a series of momentary states, each of which is the cause 
of its immediate successor, and is supplanted by it in the very act of 
producing it. Thus the individual ‘person’ is constantly changing 
into something different, and nothing subsists but the causal activity 
itself. But this is precisely because the activity is causal. If there 
were a sort of activity which produced no effect, there would be no 
supplanting of one thing by another, and nothing would therefore 
be left but a changeless activity subsisting in and for itself, like the 
eternal self-contemplation of Aristotle’s God. Here, then, is an 
obvious way of resolving the paradox. The transition from the round 
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of Rebirth to Nirvana is the transition from causal activity to 
activity which produces no effect; and to attain this end is to attain 
Nirvana. 

The pages in which this thesis is defended are perhaps the most 
notable in the book. 

But Buddhism is not content with a historical and a doctrinal 
paradox. It adds to these a religious paradox. It is an atheist system 
of thought, combined, in practice, with a fervent popular piety 
(Pp. 240). 

But here again the antinomy is only apparent. The Buddhist 
salvation comes from below: it is not a heavenly gift but a human 
achievement. To dispense with a God is therefore compatible with 
the logic of the system. But though there is no God, at least there 
is a Saviour. At least there is a man who discovered, for himself 
and for others, the way of escape from the suffering, weakness 
and impermanence of our normal human existence. This being so, 
the Buddhist piety is not surprising. How else should a Buddhist 
feel towards his triumphant Saviour ? (pp. 285-91). 

Thus, in spite of the paradoxes ascribed to it, the Buddhist 
religion eventually emerges as a coherent system which does not 
admit of an easy refutation. And it was certainly the author’s 
intention to exhibit it in this light, for he is clearly impressed by 
the serious problem which Buddhism presents to the missionary 
(pp- 293-4). 

What is required, he says, is a solid point of contact. It is useless, 
for example, to attempt to convert a Buddhist by means of the 
Quinque Viae; for the Buddhist has no idea of causation but the 
purely empirical one of antecedent and consequent. (p. 293). 

What points of contact really exist ? The author gives some 
examples: Buddhists and Catholics both seek their happiness in the 
life to come; both admire the virtues of humility, chastity and 
generosity; and both believe in a way of salvation and a Saviour. 
Such are some of the aspects of Catholic doctrine which might 
retain the attention of a pious Buddhist (pp. 294-8). 

This question of Buddhism as a missionary problem is worthy 
of serious study and deserves a more lengthy discussion. It does 
not suffice, for example, to retain the Buddhist’s attention: what 
is required is to convince him that the Catholic doctrine is better 
than his own. At present he is convinced of the contrary. Prof. 
Pratt was told by a Buddhist monk that Buddhism is superior to 
Christianity in that it teaches a man to rely on his own resources. 
The Christian, on the contrary, is taught to rely on God; and if 
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‘God does not help, the Christian is helpless (J. B. Pratt: The 


Pilgrimage of Buddhism: London 1928: p. 186). 

One can hardly evade the force of this argument unless one is 
convinced that God and grace are realities. It is therefore of this 
that the Buddhist must first be convinced. But how is this to be done? 

Since our author discourages the use of the Quinque Viae, it would 
seem that there is no alternative but to appeal to miracles and 
prophecies. But here is another difficulty. The Buddhist believes 
that prophetic and thaumaturgical powers are the natural result of 
detaching the mind and affections from phenomena; and our 
author is even disposed to admit that he may be right (pp. 173-4): 
Yet, as long as the Buddhist remains of that opinion, he will hardly 
be likely to see in miracles and prophecies a proof of supernatural 
intervention; and therefore he would seem as impervious to the 
arguments from miracles and prophecies as he is to the Quinque Viae. 
It apparently follows that there is no way of convincing him at all. 
Yet the arguments from miracles and prophecies are supposed to be 
mentibus omnium accommodata. 

Is it too much to hope that the author will write us another 
book to resolve this paradox also ? 

However that may be, the present work is highly recommendable - 
to all readers as being a fine and revealing interpretation of what is 
perhaps the greatest religious system that was ever invented by man. 

HENRY HYSLOP. 


The Nature of Art or the Shield of Pallas by Arthur Little, s.J. 
Pp. x +264 (Longman) 8s. éd. 
HOMIST philosophers will read Fr Little’s book with great 
interest—in most cases perhaps with substantial agree- 
ment—and any educated Christian reader would derive profit 
from it. But it is not likely to have much effect on non-Christian 
thinkers and literary critics. It may seem ungracious to begin with 
a complaint that Er Little has not done what presumably he did not 
set out to do, but the fact deserves prominence: it is extremely 
desirable that writers with Fr Little’s qualifications should use a 
language which will be acceptable to the non-Christian literary 
world and should approach the task of literary criticism in a more 
cautious spirit. If the philosopher is to be of service to the literary 
critic, he must be himself a literary critic. And it is to be feared 
that many literary critics, even if they are not put off by being 
plunged at once into a discussion of M. Maritain’s views on aesthetics 
and by the complacency (as it will seem to them) of a series 0 
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lectures given to a Catholic study circle, will be brought up short 
by the praise which Fr Little bestows on Yvonne ffrench s Daybreak 
in the Tropics (to take one example of his literary judgments from 
the early part of the book). Fr McCarron’s Realization, a book on 
this subject which appeared some years ago (Fr Little dismisses it 
in a short paragraph), failed to carry the weight which it deserved 
for similar reasons. If Fr Little’s book did not contain so much that 
is of value it would not have provoked this criticism. And that 
must be the excuse for a further complaint. It is a pity that he did 
not write these lectures in a more fully documented and less dis- 
cursive form and without so many epistemological presuppositions ; 
the treatment is often too difficult for those without a special 
training, yet it is too sketchy to be a definite statement of an 
aesthetic theory. Neverthless Fr Little deserves our thanks for this 
contribution to an involved and important subject. 

He is primarily concerned to explain the effects of artistic master- 
pieces on the human mind, and he states the problem with admirable 
lucidity. In the present writer’s opinion, his strictures on M. 
Maritain’s account are to some extent justified. M. Maritain does 
not explain why some works of art should be closer ‘likenesses’ of 
God than others: he does not account for the ‘overtones’, the 
‘suggestiveness’, found in such works. His appeal to the intrinsic 
beauty of great works of art, Fr Little concludes, must be rejected. 
(It will be suggested later that this is to oversimplify the issue.) 

We must pass over Fr Little’s answer to his less formidable and 
less interesting adversaries and pass on to his own solution of the 
problem. It is that ‘the characteristic of significant art is virtual 
contemplation of the human soul’, that is, our obscure self-know- 
ledge, the knowledge of the self in its acts, in an intensified form. 
That art has such a characteristic would be allowed by many besides 
the author, as he admits, but he believes that it has seldom or never 
been ‘proposed in clearcut terms and seriously defended’ (p. 76) 
as a full solution. We become aware of our own souls in this special 
way when we elicit ‘acts of a certain intensity and peculiar signi- 
ficance whose objects we can yet view disinterestedly’—disin- 
terestedly, so as not to ‘distract or muffle our interior experiences’ 
(p. 80). Now the artist is a man who has fallen in love with man 
as a spectacle (p. 81), and the image which he contemplates must 
be ‘significant of the universal by being in some way representative’ 
(p. 82). Art is ‘emotion regarded as no longer actually personal, 
but now representative of universal experience’. Thus (apparently) 
it has the requisite character of disinterestedness. And the genuine 
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artist must have a philosophy of man which is ‘complete and true’, 


although he need not hold it in set terms (p. 83)—he may concep- 


tualize it all wrong, we may perhaps put it. Fr Little goes on to 
explain that ‘he comes to experience his community of nature with 
what he contemplates’ (p. 89). “He is compelled to experience 
himself... . to share imaginatively’ the emotions of Man (p. 90). 
This is ‘a reaction to an understanding of universal human experience’ 
(pp. 90-1). Then the conditions are present which enable him 
to concentrate on his own soul. There is a ‘murky glimpse of some 
supreme beauty’ (p. 92). ‘He knows what it means to have a spiritual 
soul’ (p. 94). ‘And when he experiences what aspect of the object 
causes his own self-experience he will instinctively know under 
what aspect he must communicate that knowledge to others to 
reproduce in them his own experience, to endow his work with 
magic’ (p. 95)- 

That this account covers some of the ground is incontestable. 
But how, first, is ‘universal experience’ communicated to us in such 
lines as these of Hopkins (which Fr Little quotes on a later page): 

Didst fettle for the great gray drayhorse his bright and 
battering sandal ? 

“A moment’s reflexion’, he tells us, ‘will show that these subjects 
too must suggest men and ultimately human life in general as an 
experience in order to produce the aesthetic reaction’ But surely 
the ‘aesthetic reaction’ is directly produced in this instance by the 
peculiar interplay of sound with sense, the alliteration, Hopkins’s 
feeling for the flavour of words, the wealth of congruous association 
offered to us in his use of words, his power (in sum) to seize upon 
a particular complex, a closely-knit pattern, and to display it to us 
so that our minds are filled and satisfied. Remotely, no doubt, we are 
put in touch with ‘universal human experience’, but it is rather 
the particularity of what we find which has caused our intensified 
self-awareness. Again, is it a sufficient account of music to call 
it the transfusion of a ‘mood’ into the listener’s consciousness ? 
(p. 98). The classical theory of ‘ordered parts in a whole’ (intelli- 
gently interpreted) seems more immediately relevant in the present 
context. But Fr Little has dismissed this in his second chapter as 
a general explanation of the nature of art which has no bearing on 
the specific problem of the ‘aesthetic reaction’. 

The trouble about aesthetic theories is so often that they have 
as their basis some particular form of artistic activity, and in Fr 
Little’s case it may be suggested that he deals with the problem too 
exclusively in terms of tragedy. In this field the theory of ‘universal 
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experience’ has an application. “ine solution, therefore, of the 
tragic paradox, is, I feel sure, that it is chiefly in circumstances of 
evil that the beauty, especially the greatness and dignity of human 
nature is revealed’ (p. 139). The Chapter on ‘Catharsis’ is thus 
perhaps the most satisfactory in the book, and it leads to some 
valuable conclusions about art and morality (in the words of the 
summary, ‘since art aims at spiritual good it must diminish in value 
if it becomes a temptation to spiritual evil’ and ‘a work which merel 
arouses sensual desire or quickens disgust and hatred of human 
beings, is false’ (p. 106). But there is another difficulty about Fr 
Little’s account, and this is fundamental. Can we accept his con- 
clusion that, since a spiritual object of contemplation is required, 
this can be only ‘the spiritual soul of the contemplative’ (p. 99)? 
He denies us any knowledge of God which could constitute a 
solution to the problem of the ‘aesthetic reaction’. It is certainly 
obvious that the ‘aesthetic reaction’ is not to be confused with that 
mystical contemplation in which God, as it were, moves from the 
background of the mind to the foreground. But it is not obvious 
that the awareness of God which we gain in becoming aware of His 
creatures is not capable of intensification in particular circumstances 
—to which we should add that in the ‘aesthetic reaction’ it is not so 
much the external objects themselves which reveal God to us as the 
heightened self-awareness which these objects provoke in us. To 
know ‘what it means to have a spiritual soul’ is, on this view, to 
know that its desires are limitless and therefore to know (vaguely 
indeed, but less vaguely than usual) what it desires. Fr Little’s 
insistence on a special self-awareness remains most serviceable, 
therefore, even if we are dissatisfied with his account of its genesis 
and claim for it implications which he does not accept. 


DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN. 


The Vita Sancti Fructuosi. Text with a Translation, Introduction 
and Commentary by Sister Frances Clare Nock, s.c.N. Pp. vit-163. 
The Vitae Sanctorum Patrum Emeretensium. Text with a Translation, 
Introduction and Commentary by Joseph N. Garvin, c.s.c. Pp. 
vii+-567. (The Catholic University of America Press. Vols VII 
and XIX. Studies in Medieval History. New Series) n.p. 

HESE two volumes deserve very high praise, both as specimens 
of American book production and as examples of American 
Catholic scholarship. The Vita Sancti Fructuosi is not very 
long: it covers pages 86-129 of the first volume which we are 
reviewing here, and is printed in both Latin and English. The rest 
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of the volume is taken up with studies of St Fructuosus himself, his 
life, his work, his cult, a commentary on the Vita, a rich biblio- 

aphy and an Index. The other volume gives us the text, in Latin 
and English (pp. 133-259), of the Vitae Sanctorum Patrum Emeretensium, 
preceded by a scholarly introduction and followed by an excellent 


| Commentary (pp. 260-543) and a select bibliography (pp. 546-52). 


Both texts have a very special importance for the study of monastic 
life in Spain at one of the most interesting periods of Spanish 
history, namely, the closing years of the sixth and the first half of the 
seventh century. This was the time of the great bishops of Spain, 
SS. Leander, Fulgentius, Isidore, Braulio, Ildephonsus, Valerius, 
Fructuosus, Eugenius, Urbanus, and several others of hardly less 
note. During the past fifty years certain monastic writers of repute, 
v.g. Butler, Hilpisch etc., have reached conclusions about Spanish 
monachism of this period which differ widely from those of earlier 
monastic historians. In the opinion of the present reviewer some of 
the statements of these modern scholars were based on an inade-, 
quate study of the evidence and a re-perusal of the texts under 
discussion has served only to strengthen his conviction that they 
have failed to make out their case. 

In 1901 Father Bede Plaine, a monk of Solesmes, wrote a pamphlet 
on the question of the introduction of St Benedict’s Rule into the 
Spanish Peninsula. He came to the conclusion that it happened 
when St Gregory the Great sent Cyriacus, the abbot of his own 
monastery on the Coelian Hill, to the monastery of Merida. This 
conclusion, though called in question by the moderns, is exactly in 
concord with the course of events as described in the second of 
the work which we are now reviewing. Of course this does not 
mean that existing Rules were supplanted. The Spanish monks 
merely did what was being done at this time in most of the French 
abbeys, namely, they received the Rule of St Benedict and observed 
it, or parts of it, together with other Rules of Spanish origin. 
Only thus can we explain the great number of Benedictine customs 
and observances introduced into the Spanish monasteries from about 
600 to 650. 

The facts connected with Cyriacus’s mission to Spain seem to 
have been as follows: In 599 Pope St Gregory the Great sent 
Cyriacus, abbot of St Andrew’s in Rome to Lusitania and Merida, 
giving him a letter to Claudius, the Governor of Lusitania (P.L., T. 
77, p- 692). The Pope wished the Abbot to return to Rome; he 
did not do so but settled in Spain, where he died, very likely at the 
monastery of Cauliana, near Merida. 
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The author of the Vitae Sanctorum Patrum Emeretensium certainly 
knew, and obviously made use of, the Rule of St Benedict. Thus, 
for example, he gives the offices of the night and morning the titles 
siven them in St Benedict’s Rule: not Matutinum (Matins) and 
Aurora (Lauds) as in the Gothic rite, proper to Spain, but Vigiliarum 
Solemnia, or Vigiliae (Matins) and Matutinum (Lauds), as in St 
Benedict’s Rule. 

There are several other passages in the Vitae Sanctorum Patrum 
Emeretensium which show the prevalence of Benedictine influence, 
one especially which is certainly worth quoting, namely, Canon 
49 of the IV Council of Toledo (633), which reversed a former 
decree of 527 and allowed children to be admitted to profession 
by the will of their parents : Monachum aut paterna devotio facit, 
aut propria professio. This is certainly based on Benedictine practice. 
Much also could be said on the evident dependence of St Fructuosus 
and his disciple St Valerius on the Rule of St Benedict, which is 
not to say, far from it, that all his legislation was of Benedictine 
origin or was based on Benedictine observance, but merely—though 
certainly—that much of it was. Mabillon indeed affirms that the 
Rule of St Fructuosus, known with the title of Regula Monachorum, 
is as similar to the Rule of St Benedict as one egg is to another 
(Annales, T. I, lib. XII et alibi). The same may be said of the writings 
of St Valerius, the great disciple of St Fructuosus. Finally, it is 
certain that St Ildephonsus knew, and drew upon, the monastic 
writings of Pope St Gregory the Great. 

It is, therefore, we think, without any doubt safe to say that St 
Benedict’s Rule was being observed in Spain at about the same time 
as it was slowly finding its way into the Columbanian foundations 
of France, Belgium and Switzerland. To disregard the cumulative 
arguments on which this view is based would, we feel, be to sin 
against the laws of historical evidence. Indeed we consider that 
the case for the early introduction of the Benedictine Rule into 
Spain rests on an even firmer foundation than does that for its 
early adoption by the Columbanian foundations. When the Moors 
swept over the Peninsula at the beginning of the eighth century, 
the Benedictine Rule was obviously the best known monastic code 
in Spain. A Spanish Benedictine Monk was one of the restorers of 
Monte Cassino under St Petronax, and the second great Apostle of 
Germany, St Pirminus, was without any doubt a Spanish Benedictine, 
coming from South Aragon (the province of Teruel or thereabouts). 
' This Saint evangelized Western Germany and the monasteries 
founded by him or by his disciples counted among the most cele- 
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brated of the German Benedictine Abbeys: Reichenau, Murbach, 


Gegenbach, Schuttern, Hornbach, Pfafers, Schwarzach, Neuweiler, 
Maumunster etc. (See Dom Gall Jecker, Die Heimat des HI. Pirmin, 
des Apostel der Alemannen, 1927; Dom Pérez de Urbel, Los Monjes 
Espafoles, Vol. Il, pp. 255 sqq- and San Pimenio, in Bol. de la R.A. 


de la Historia, Madrid, 1920, pp. 132-50). 


DOM ROMANUS RIOS. 


Un Maitre de la vie spirituelle au Xle siécle: Jean de Fécamp (Etudes 
de Théologie et d’Histoire de la Spiritualité, Vol. IX) by Dom Jean 
Leclercq and Jean-Paul Bonnes. Pp. 236 (Paris, }o¥en) np: 

T is a very attractive figure of a monk that is here introduced to 
|. For some twenty years now, thanks to the scholarly researches 

of the late Dom Wilmart, his moral character and personality 
have come to be more and more clearly seen, and John, or, as in 
humility he liked to style himself, Jeannelin, was acknowledged 
‘the most remarkable spiritual author in the Middle Ages before 
St Bernard’ (D. Wilmart). The features in the portrait were more 
and more finely delineated, but a thorough study was still wanting, 
one that would reveal, as far as possible, the secret of this glowing 
soul. The book under review tries to fill this gap, and at the same 
time brings to light some new traits. 

From an exterior point of view it would seem that the life of 
John of Fécamp was lacking in events. From his native Italy where 
he was first trained in the monastic life, he came in the nineties 
of the tenth century to the abbey of St Bénigne of Dijon with his 
uncle Bl. William of Volpiano, when the latter was called to 
refound this famous monastery. There John remained until 1017, 
when William appointed him as his prior for the abbey of Sainte 
Trinité, Fécamp; later, in 1028, he made him his successor as 
abbot there. He was to rule the monastery for more than half a 
century, and other abbeys as well were entrusted to his care: Blangy 
in Thérouanne, St Taurin in Evreux, and Bernay; he was moreover 
abbot of St Bénigne of Dijon from 1052 to 1054. One can realize 
the numerous anxieties that were to beset him: responsibilities of 
a material kind as well as the spiritual guidance of his monks, 
absences from his monastery, journeys, contentions etc. Among these 
must be mentioned a visit to England (where his monastery had 
in 1054, when Edward the Confessor received him very 

after 1066 William the Conqueror more than once had 
a willing guest at Ste Trinité. 
n this active life, and to it devoted 


possessions) 
courteously ; 
recourse to his advice, for he was 

John knew where his duty lay i 
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very willingly the best of his ability. But it was only at the price 
of much self-denial. For the tragedy of this existence was that 
John, all his life long, was craving for the solitary life, being wholly 
turned to God and oblivious of earthly things; a keen desire for the 
life of a hermit always pursued him, even when head of a monastery 
and of a congregation. His writings are full of these regrets ; and 
among the newly discovered texts here printed for the first time are 
a Deploratio quietis et solitudinis derelictae (pp. 185-97) and a letter 
to an unknown abbot (199-204), in which this interior conflict is 
well illustrated. From the first document, it would appear that 
John had been a hermit before being induced to come to Burgundy 
with William, a fact that only served to render his regret more 
acute. But this regret was not something barren, for John knew 
that he was serving the Church, and he knew how to submit to the 
divine Will; his soul came out of the trial purified and uplifted. 
Other writings of his put in fuller light the moral physiognomy 
of this great abbot. Our authors give us a new and critical edition 
of the more important ones: the Confessio theologica (pp. 109-83), 
letters to a nun (205-10), to the Empress Agnes (211-17), to 
defaulting monks (218-20), a Lessus paenitentiae in verse (222-8), 
and a shorter poem Pater mi (229-30). These texts, as well as 
others already available in print elsewhere (Confessio fidei, Libellus de 
Scripturis et verbis Patrum etc.) are analysed in the book under review: 
as to their genuineness, the authors agree in general, but not in 
every detail, with Dom Wilmart. Other questions, such as those of 
John’s style and the sources of his inspiration, receive full attention. 
John of Fécamp drew from the most genuine springs of monastic 
spirituality: first of all, from the Bible and the Liturgy, the Lectio 
divina and the divine office, all of which hold so large a place in 
the daily monastic observance and pervade the life of the true 
monk. Among the Fathers, St Augustine and St Gregory are those 
who more particularly stamped his mind. In no case, however, is 
there a shadow of servility in the use of his sources: he has fully — 
mastered them, and can adapt them to his immediate purpose with 
the greatest of ease; he thinks them out afresh and so makes them 
truly his own. It is his own soul that he pours out before God. 
Basing his thought and prayer on such sources, he is a true 
theologian, but after the manner of the monastic theologians of 
his age: he is not speculative, as was often St Augustine his model 
and as the scholastics later were to be. What he seeks after is union 
with God, that union in contemplation which would have been so 
easy in the solitude which he now can no longer enjoy, though he 
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can still recapture it through detachment in ardent love of God. 
And whatever will not lead him directly to this union he leaves 
aside. The two confessions are hymns of praise to God, composed 
for his own use at different periods. Comparing them, we cannot see 
any progress: the same subjects are treated in the same terms, with 
developments that are identical, because even in the first his thought 
is fixed and he had no need to modify it. These confessions are not 
texts on which we may elaborate; they are the expression of his 
prayer, whether he is composing or going once again over his 
reading. For the fact is noteworthy that with him there is no differ- 
ence between reading and praying: ‘for him, reading is meditating, 
reading is praying: also it is taking oneself apart from visible reality’ 
to devote all one’s spiritual energy to God. 

Such is John of Fécamp. The deep doctrinal and spiritual value of 
his work can be gathered from the fact that, throughout the Middle 
Ages, countless souls drew their spiritual nourishment from his 
writings, even though these often lay hidden beneath a whole series 
of more glorious names from St Augustine to St Bernard. Today 
his work can still perform the same service for us: we may be 
grateful to the authors for their excellent introduction to John of 
Fécamp. DOM HUBERT DAUPHIN. 


King Henry Ill and the Lord Edward: The Community of the Realm 
in the Thirteenth Century by F. M. Powicke. Pp. vi+858 (2 Vols.) 
(Oxford University Press) 42s. net. 

HESE two volumes, covering the reign of Henry Ii in detail 

and sweeping over that of Edward down to his wife’s death 
in 1290, send the reader back to The Loss of Normandy, the 
author’s last large-scale narrative yolume. The comparison is illu- 
_ minating. In the book of 1913 the young scholar handled the prob- 
lems of administration, of war, of diplomacy; with flashes of 
human perceptions, he is yet still mainly concerned with getting 
his teeth into specific problems like the death of Arthur. The book 
of 1947 reflects the mature historian’s sense of the immense richness 
and complexity of life: it is Holbein’s Erasmus compared with 
Diirer’s Maximilian. It is not a‘ political history’; the subject is 
the community of the realm, and the treatment is essentially poly- 
phonic, with the different strands of music weaving in and out, 
the quality of each several theme enriched by its relation to the 
others. Almost every statement has its overtones, and no ‘con- 
$titutional’ or ‘economic’ or ‘political’ consideration is allowed 
to detach the human subjects from the living medium in which 
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they move and act. Such apparently technical matters as taxation 
(pp. 33, 565) escheats or wardship (p. 108), architecture (pp- 
572 ff), or ecclesiastical appointments (p. 266) are used to illuminate 
the nature of society and social attitudes and obligations. The legis- 
lative activity of 1235-6 is an aspect of politics (P. 147)s codes 
and methods of education are commended to us as offering a clue 
to political conduct (p. 609). ‘History is the history of persons’, 
and the complexity of events is the inevitable consequence of one 
man’s reaction to another’s personality—a reaction all the stronger 
in an age when ‘a gentleman was not trained to conceal his feelings’. 
‘The troubles’, the author says of one crisis, ‘were largely due to loss 
of temper.’ 

A generation of scholars, intoxicated by the wealth of information 
released by the publication of the rolls of the Chancery, the Curia 
Regis and the Exchequer, and the discovery of the archives of 
the Household, have been writing medieval history from the 
records. Prof. Powicke knows these records intimately and exploits 
them fully, especially the Close Rolls, but his constant recurrence 
to the chronicles restores the contemporary outlook and the human 
atmosphere and defeats the temptation to overprize the objective 
statement that can be reduced to statistical form. It seems almost an 
impertinence to applaud the author’s depth and range of learning, 
which must be unrivalled in this feld, but the humanist’s sense and 
the artist’s presentation of the spirit of the thirteenth century may 
be recognized with delight. 

Some of the sharp edges of our interpretation of the age are 
rubbed off. We had learned before of the good work done by 
Matthew Paris’s hated ‘aliens’, and we learn more in the invaluable 
chapter on Exchequer reforms. But though they and Hubert de 
Burgh are assigned less melodramatic parts, the drama itself is 
heightened for the years 1232-4, when ‘for the first and last time 
King Henry tasted the treacherous delight of absolute power’ 
(p. 124), and tragedy ensued. Shocked by the consequences of his 
own actions, moved by the counsel of his bishops, faced by the 
united front of his baronage, Henry learnt his lesson in kingship. 
‘The crisis of 1232-4 was probably more important than the better 
known and more prolonged association of baronial opinion a quarter 
of a century later’ (p. 143). This is perhaps the most notable de- 
parture from accepted views; on the whole, although there are 
constant modifications and enrichments of the general interpre- 
tation of the age; Stubbs’s title “The struggle for the charters’ is left 
in possession of the field. One point of considerable interest concerns 
the award of St Louis in 1264. It is argued (with the support of the 
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Annals of Dunstable) that the French King extended his terms of 
reference; ‘An award ‘‘about the Provisions’’ did not mean a 


decision whether they had any validity or not’. It does indeed seem 
‘mo st probable that such an issue could not have been left open with 
the iconsent of Simon de Montfort’s party. But Prof, Powicke is with 


Lou s IX in regarding the right of the King to appoint his own 
ministers as being at once the essential point at issue and a prerog- 
ative that no King could in good conscience surrender, and history is 
on Henry’s side. ‘ 
The characterization of both the principals is vivid. By a series 
of fine touches Henry III is brought before us as a quick-witted, 
impulsive boy growing into the youth eager for adventure, busy 


and interested, ambitious and intelligent, but credulous, suspicious, 


jealous of his rights: the man ‘sensitive to the charge that he had 
broken faith with the community of which he was the expression’, 
forgetful of old friends as of legal obligations, a trickster, with the 
tongue of an asp, ‘an amateur statesmen, an amateur Christian, in 
fact, a magnificent potterer’. Yet only an artist upon the throne 
could have given us Westminster Abbey. There at least ‘Henry ” 
found what he wanted, was lavish in expenditure upon it and 
exacting in the performance of it. If he had concentrated his mind 
upon affairs of state as successfully as he did upon works of art, he 
might have been the greatest of our Kings, though possibly not the 


- most beneficent’ (p. 573)- 


Over against this portrait is set that of his son, an essentially 
simple character—upright, conventional, with all the virtues of the 
knightly class. ‘An ordinary Christian gentleman who could fill a 
great position’, tidy-minded but no doctrinaire, able to inspire 
confidence in himself and himself trusting others, with the states- 
man’s gift for finding and using the means to his ends: above all able 
to work with others. The writer stops his story before the streak of 
hardness that he notes had become conspicuous. 

Prof. Powicke’s qualities as a historian are perhaps most fully 
revealed in his handling of ecclesiastical matters (see especially 
Chapters 1, vil and 1x). No living scholar is better fitted to indicate 
the complex reactions of the English King and people to the con- 
flicting demands of different loyalties. The debt of England to the 
great papal legates, Guala at the beginning and Ottobuono at the end 
of Henry’s reign is forcibly shown, and due justice is done to 
ecclesiastical statesmen like Peter des Roches and Boniface of 
Savoy. As to Henry himself, he was grateful but not subservient 
to the papacy. ‘Where his rights were involved, he could with- 
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stand the Pope as well as any man’ (p. 73). The notion of the rebel- 
lion of the national church against the papacy is repudiated (p. 288), 
but none the less King and clergy were at one in their resistance 
to papal financial demands in 1245, and England was only saved 
from an interdict by Henry’s submission (pp. 256-60). Nothing could 
more clearly bring out the absence of a doctrine of sovereignty 
than Prof. Powicke’s penetrating analysis of thirteenth century 
assumptions. ‘The great authority of the church did not lie in its 
power to command obedience as much as in the belief that the 
existence of rights implied the existence of sanctions’ (p. 164). 
‘The relations between the Pope and King arose within the frame- 
work of a great society; the church. All accepted it, all cooperated 
in its life’ (p. 261). It is interesting to note in the light of his 
intimate knowledge of the man and the times that Prof. Powicke 
restores to Grosseteste his filialiter rebello (p. 286). 

Readers at every level can take their pleasure in this book; those 
who know the thirteenth century best will be those who return to it 
most often in the certainty of gleaning yet more grain in a rich field. 

HELEN M. CAM. 


The English Clergy and their Organization in the Later Middle Ages 
by A. Hamilton Thompson. Pp. 327-+xv (Oxford University 
Press) 20s. 


HE publication of Prof. Hamilton Thompson’s Ford Lectures 
for 1933 has long been awaited, but the supplementary matter 
which has now been included more than compensates for the 
delay. Quellenmdssig in the best sense of the word, these studies 
of the organization and character of the fifteenth century English 
clergy, secular and regular, though presenting no revolutionary 
thesis, provide a balanced and solid approach to a subject 
hitherto much neglected. The fifteenth century has always been 
the terra incognita of the English historian (indeed Professor Tout 
roundly declared that it was impossible to write the history of the 
fifteenth century); nevertheless, as the present work shows, the 
period is as rewarding as any other to the explorer. 

The epoch discussed in the present volume is particularly inter- 
esting in that most of the great constitutional problems of eccle- 
siastical organization—except the position of the Papacy itself— 
were now already settled. Moreover, as these pages indicate, a 
process of crystallization was now far advanced and machinery was 
in full working order which regulated minutely the relations of 
primate to diocesan, of archdeacon to rector, of vicar to curate. 
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A comprehensive, static, organization, such as is here portrayed, 
has, however, its dangers: it can lead but too easily to a hardening 
of the arteries, to a legalism which strangles spontaneity and to a 
‘preoccupation with means to the exclusion of ends. This danger, 
always present in a highly developed society, did not escape the 
English Church in the fifteenth century and, though we may agree 
with the author that scandals were still largely the exception, we 
cannot escape from the fact that as a body the clergy—secular and 
regular—did not attain corporately to a very high standard of 
spirituality, ‘Humdrum’ would perhaps be too strong an epithet to 
apply to the prevalent outlook, but nevertheless there was frequently 
a too human insistence upon rights and prerogatives which was not 
adequately balanced by the subjective, though genuine, piety of the 
devotio moderna. 

It is perhaps this latter aspect which is too much overlooked by 
the author. An examination of the books possessed by many of 
the clergy at the time and the symbolism displayed in much fifteenth- 
century stonework shows that a very considerable corpus of real—if 
somewhat affective—piety underlay pronounced cynicism of con- 
duct. This piety was perhaps too departmentalized to form the 
basis for a genuine spiritual revival, but the forces at work might 
have fructified, were it not for the upheavals of the following 
century, into a great spiritual and mystical revival such as afterwards 
took place in practically every country on the continent outside Italy. 

There is no need to appraise the main content of the present work. 
The author has produced evidence to implement his conclusions 
and with such conclusions few will disagree. The monastic historian 
| will be grateful for the freshness of his approach to the evidence 

afforded by the monastic visitations, an approach which inclines 
neither to the romantic subjectivism of a Gasquet nor to the some- 
what humourless literalism of a Coulton. It is clear that much has 
yet to be done if we are to estimate fully the character of clerical life 
and organization in the later medieval diocese: Prof. Hamilton 
Thompson’s book will, it is hoped, prove the point of departure for 
a definitive treatise. DOM AELRED WATKIN. 


Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars by Eleanor Shipley Duckett. 
Pp. x+488. (Macmillan, New York 726s. 
ROFESSOR DUCKETT is to be congratulated on a work 
Poni combines careful scholarship based upon a wide reading 
of original sources with a style which is the very reverse of 
that impersonal and arid marshalling of polysyllables which too 
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frequently is the vehicle for modern research. Indeed Anglo-Saxon 
Saints and Scholars has an unacademic freshness all its own: it is 
written with ease and clarity and, if occasionally the facility of the 
authoress degenerates into the facile, such moments are exceptional. 

Miss Duckett in her present volume gives us what is in effect an 
English supplement to her Gateway to the Middle Ages, for in it she 
sketches the life and work of four English saints who were scholars 
or the patrons of scholars—St Aldhelm, St Wilfrid, the Venerable 
Bede and St Boniface. No four characters could combine qualities 
at once so complementary and so diverse: St Aldhelm with his love 
of learning for its own sake and a cast of mind which would have 
taken such delight in The Times cross-word puzzle; the Venerable 
Bede with his sense of the value of learning as a means to a further 
end and with an outlook at once objective, careful and unflustered ; 
St Boniface who employed scholarship in his missionary effort much 
as one would employ a trusted railway-porter to carry insured 
luggage, and finally St Wilfrid, magnificent, imperious, touchy and 
infallible—the Cardinal Manning of the seventh century. These 
men and their work are portrayed by Prof. Duckett with a vividness 
which illuminates but does not blind and with a careful eye upon her 
sources which does not, however, hide from her larger horizons. 

In a volume such as the present there are bound to be a few 
statements which require some qualification and it is perhaps a 
reviewer’s duty to point them out, though they are but few. It 
is surely somewhat bold to claim that the cult of St Michael in 
England had its origin in the church dedicated to him on Glaston- 
bury Tor (p. 80); and it is certainly incorrect to say that the 
Church ‘has never distinguished (St Theodore) in her calendar as a 
saint’ (p. 82) for his feast is to be found on the 19th September 
in the Leofric Missal and the Bosworth Psalter to name but two 
pre-Conquest calendars. The ‘Grantchester’ where the monks of 
Ely found the Roman coffin in which to enshrine the body of St 
Audrey was not ‘that delightful village to which one walks from_ 
Cambridge across the meadows by the river bank’ (p. 189), but 
the old Roman town of Cambridge itself which lay round the hill 
to the North-West of Magdalene Bridge. The identification of 
‘Icanhoe’ with Boston seems somewhat hazardous (p. 223); while 
is it safe to say that ‘the jewelled ring on his finger . . . showed 
(St Wilfrid’s) rank of bishop’ ? (p. 101). 

These are however but minor criticisms of a work which is at_ 
once as fascinating in its presentation as it is learned in its content. 

DOM AELRED WATKIN. 
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Vie des Saints et des Bienheureux Selon L’Ordre du Calendrier Avec 
L’Historique des Fétes by the Benedictine Fathers of Paris. Vols. IV 
and V, April and May. (Letouzey et Ané) 730 frs per set of 4 vols. 

HESE volumes belong to a French counterpart of the Thurston- 

Attwater revision of Butler’s lives and invite comparison. 

Certainly the former does not render the latter superfluous 
for English readers. It contains more lives, often longer lives. 
Moreover, as we should expect, it devotes particular attention to 
French Saints. The lives are often more detailed than those in 
Thurston’s Butler. In particular the Life of Benedict Joseph Labre 
is far more informative than the too summary, even jejune, life 
in English and incidentally corrects a serious chronological blunder 
which places it in a false, indeed impossible, perspective. There are 
among others, excellent lives of St Francis de Paul, Hugh of Cluny, 
Hugh of Grenoble, Stephen Harding, Robert of Molesmes, Juliana 
of Mont Corneillon, to whom the Church owes the feast of Corpus 
Christi, and Zita, the saintly servant girl of Lucca. The complete 
dossier of the substantially authentic Acts of the Martyrs Agape, 
Chionia and Irene is given. Unfortunately what might have been a class- 
ical hagiography is most gravely marred by two defects, love of con- 
yentional edification and a gross lack of historical criticism. Normally 
a Saint’s life should be left to speak for itself without the accom- 
paniment of a biographer pointing out all his or her virtues and 
always the same common-form virtues. Occasionally, it is true, there 
may be point and value in drawing a moral. For example in this 
volume the writer did well to remind us that King Louis and the 
servant Zita were contemporary and both canonized Saints. For 
the remark insists upon the true equality of Christians as opposed 
to the ideal of a false equality whose devotees are prepared to sacrifice 
human culture, liberty and happiness in an impossible attempt to 
equalize all men socially and economically. But for the most part 
the comments made are banal. And the life of one of the greatest 
of the April Saints has been ruined by this desire for a conventional 
edification. The biographer has done his best to turn St Catherine 
of Siena into a stained glass figure. 

The pure but powerful love she inspired in the young men who 
devoted themselves to her service is almost effaced from the 
record. In particular the rapture felt by Toldo at dying in her 
company has been toned down: ‘I will go to my execution very 
happy when I think you will be there’. This is a feeble echo of 
the words St Catherine reports: ‘How can it be that such abundant 
grace is granted me, that the sweetness of my soul awaits me at 
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the holy place of execution ? Now will I go thither full of joy and 
strength, and when I think that you will await me there it seems 
to me that I have yet to wait a thousand years’. This reveals the 
authentic Catherine. The Catherine of the French Benedictine is a 
lay figure. (To be fair the Thurston-Butler life is not satisfactory.) 
But a far more serious effect of this care for edification is the 
almost complete lack of criticism. The developed legend of St Mary 
of Egypt, according to Fr Thurston embroidered upon a far shorter 
and less sensational account, is told with every suggestion that it 
is historical fact. Only one phrase (vie ou legende in the note) 
betrays doubt. Of the probably authentic nucleus given in full in 
Thurston-Butler, there is not a word. No reader for example, would 
suspect that the naked penitent was found in the desert, not by 
Zozimus as in the later legend, but by two disciples of Cyriacus. 

Readers of this volume will find a number of miracles, often 
of a most extraordinary and hardly credible type, related as facts, 
which are either omitted altogether from the corresponding 
Thurston lives or told with the warning that they are not established 
by trustworthy evidence. No hint for example is given that even the 
earliest life of St Vincent Ferrer “set a very bad example of credulity’ 
to his future biographers. Did the Saint in fact claim to have worked 
three thousand miracles, other than miracles of conversion? Did 
he revive a corpse to attest his mission as Angel of the approaching 
Judgment? Did he to restore domestic peace make an ugly woman 
the loveliest in Valencia ? Quite possibly in the state of the sources 
certainty is impossible. If so, this should be pointed out. The same 
desire to edify has, we fear, led the biographer to keep silence about 
the cruel treatment inflicted for some years on Blessed Crescentia 
Hoss by her fellow nuns because she had been received without a 
dowry, though in fact this had been done in return for a most 
valuable gift by the Protestant burgomaster. 

Incidentally, though this of course is a trifling slip, St Beuno’s 
church at Clynog Vawr is not ‘in ruins’ but has always been in use — 
and has been restored in recent years. Though the life of Madame 
Acarie, Blessed Mary of the Incarnation, is told in sufficient detail, 
it lacks the savour of another extraordinary character and_ life. 
We do not realize the amazing fact that, before her husband’s death 
freed her in her last years to enter Carmel, she was actually 
training young women for the order, was, in effect, an unofficial 
and married novice-mistress. And the failings of M. Acarie which 
caused her suffering are passed over and the impression left, as 
also by the Thurston life, that he was an ideal husband, almost a Saint. 
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Devout he was and, so far as we know, innocent of grave sin, but 
in many ways difficult and foolish. 

We rise from these volumes more convinced if possible than 
before that, where sufficient facts are available to paint a living 
portrait, but space is short, those facts should be selected which 
bring out the distinctive personality of the subject in his or her 
distinctive environment instead of insisting upon virtues and trials 
_common more or less to all Catholic saints. If everything uncon- 

ventional, every failing, every human weakness and foible, every 

trait of individual personality and temperament are carefully obli- 
terated, the impression is inevitable that holiness is stereotyped 
and dull. 

We cannot agree with the biographer that when St (?) Hildegund 
entered the novitiate of a Cistercian monastery she was following 
an extraordinary but genuine vocation. She was surely unbalanced. 
And the incredible story of her previous life which she related to 
the Prior (concealing, however, her sex) is obviously unreliable, 
the invention, to a large extent at least, of hysteria or mild insanity. 
The three days hanging which failed to kill her strikes even the 
biographer as peu vraisemblable. As Thurston pointed out, when the 
awkward fact of her womanhood was discovered after her death 
the monks had every interest in declaring her a Saint. The Church 
has not officially recognized, and we may safely say never will 
recognize, her sanctity. As a hagiographical curiosity St Hilde- 
gund’s life is well worth telling. But she has no place among the 
authentic Saints of the Church. 

So: far we have taken examples from the volume on the Saints 
of April. In the volume on the Saints of May there are martyrs’ 
acta, either legendary or embroidered on to fact, given without 
sufficient indications of this. Such are the acta of SS. Nereus, 
Achilles and Domitilla, and of Calepodius and his companions. 

The life of the French Confessors Serenicus and Serenus does not 
merit the confidence here given to it. And the life of Bona the 
virgin of Pisa bears all over it the impress of falsity. It is obviously 
a pious romance quite unworthy of credence. Lucifer of Cagliari 
appears here among the Saints, and the fact that every writer who 
wrote not long after his death, Rufinus, St Ambrose, St Augustine 
and Pope Innocent I, affirm that he died in schism—this fact is 
admitted by our. hagiographer—is surely sufficient proof that this 
was the case. He is not in the Martyrology. And it is significant that, 
as Mgr Holweck informs us in his Dictionary of the Saints, Pope 
Urban VIII forbade his cultus except in churches dedicated to him 
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where his festa could not be suppressed without grave scandal to 
the faithful. 

We do not believe that Orante figures from the catacombs 
represent our Lady’s intercession. Nor does persecution explain the 
absence of any records of devotion to her in the primitive Church. 
The truth is that the cult of our Lady is a later development. It 
could not perhaps have been safely practised until the theology of 
the Incarnation had been worked out and clarified. The fact of 
doctrinal development should render this too common desire to 
find primitive evidence for every Catholic doctrine as superfluous 
as it is fruitless. 

On the other hand the volume for May, like that for April, contains 
a number of excellent lives. We might mention those of St 
Athanasius, St Gregory Nazianzen, St Gregory VII, St Celestine V, 
St Bernardine, St Yvo of Chartres, St Yvo the ‘honest’ Breton 
lawyer, St Jerome Francis Jerome—the extraordinary story of the 
murderesses, who enlisted in the Spanish army, the survivor of 
whom the Saint converted, is related in full—St Paschal Baylon, 
Madeleine Sophie Barat and St Philip Neri, though we regret 
the insertion of an instance of his direction with which it is not easy 
to agree. The lengthy treatment of the feast of the Invention of 
the Cross contains much valuable information as to devotion to 
the Cross in the liturgy, for example the origin of the Reproaches 
and the Trisagion which accompanies them. We do not know why 
nothing is said of Blessed Colomba of Rieti whose feast is kept by 
the Dominicans on 20th May, or why a notice is given in this month 
to St Gabriel of the Sorrows whose feast is kept in the Roman liturgy 
on 27th February. E. I. WATKIN. 


The Winter's Tale : A Study by S. L. Bethell. Pp. 128. (Staples 
Press) tos. 6d. 
AKEN as a whole Mr Bethell’s study of Shakespeare’s ‘Winter’s 
Tale’ is a useful and stimulating work and a welcome addition 
to existing studies of the play which, with few exceptions, 
are of little value. (It is a pity that no use seems to have been made 
of a valuable article by Mr D. A. Traversi which appeared in Arena, 
Vol. I, No. 4. There is no reference to this article in the Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature), Particularly illuminating is Mr 
Bethell’s contention (supported for the most part with convincing 
analysis of relevant passages from the text) that the values embodied 
in the play are essentially Christian though mediated by a mythology 


nominally pagan. This contention is strengthened by a most inter- 
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esting discussion of the ‘Romance’ elements in the play (in par- 
ticular the use of the preternatural and the avoidance of naturalistic 
conventions): we are shown that sharpness of outline and illustrative 
freshness are secured by expressing Christian values through symbols 
only analogically Christian, while from the use of the ‘marvellous’ 
the controlling purpose of a beneficent Providence gains remarkable 
emphasis. I have not myself seen either of these points so well put, 
and I cannot see how anyone not antecedently prejudiced against a 
Christian interpretation of the play can fail to see the force of most 
of Mr Bethell’s argument. 

The most disputable part of the book lies in the last few pages 
where Mr Bethell contends that ‘the medieval church, though 
avoiding that complete condemnation of marriage which would have 
implied Gnostic or Manichean heresy, seems to have regarded the 
institution with some distrust’ (p. 113). I have space here only to 
record Mr Bethell’s attitude not to argue against it, but one might 
remark that for the following suggestions the onus probandi may 
well be a heavier task than the author seems to realize; we are told, 
for instance, that ‘St Thomas himself is negative and restrictive on 
the subject of Christian marriage’ (p. 110); that ‘it may be that 
the English Reformation contributed something towards the final 
fusion of romantic love with the Church’s doctrine of holy matri- 
mony; married persons were perhaps more generally understanding 
in the matter. . . . Much of the credit must certainly go, indirectly, 
to Queen Elizabeth, in whose long reign women gained a higher 
degree of personal freedom and of education than ever before’ 
(pp. 115-16). On this last point is it unfair to wonder why the tradi- 
tional fame of Margaret Roper in intellectual attainments and wifely 
devotion has never been eclipsed by that of some matronly paragon 
from the parsonage ? 

Finally, is it true that in the rhythms of Shakespeare’s Last Plays 
we do not find ‘direct speech rhythms’ such as Lear’s “Pray, do not 
mock me’ ? (p. 21). Surely the rhythm of ‘A terrible childbed hast 
thou had, my dear’ (‘Pericles’, Ill, i, 57 seq.) is no less direct ? 
And can it be said that Shakespeare “does not usually couple 
synonyms together’ ? (p. 126). The coupling of a Latin and native 
word as synonyms is not uncommon, €.g., ‘exsufflicate and blown 
surmises’, ‘exterior and outward’, ‘infinite and endless’. But it must 
be admitted that these are not characteristic of the style of the Last 
Plays. DOM HILARY STEUERT. 
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The Double Image by Rayner Heppenstall (Secker and Warburg) 
8s. 6d. 

R HEPPENSTALL deals with the literary work of four 
IY costal writers, Bloy, Bernanos, Mauriac and Claudel. 

His attitude towards both Catholicism and literature may be 
gathered from the following extracts: 

‘Catholics in particular have a number of bye-laws prohibiting 
the intrusion of a literary critic upon the territory of religious 
faith’ (p. 8). 

‘Even in the daily lives of the dingiest priests a kind of symbolic 
prowess has its place. I remember some years ago a protracted 
discussion in Catholic circles on the respective speeds with which 
certain priests could say Mass and that the record to date was a 
little under ten minutes’ (p. 128). 

‘As to Ulysses, did it begin or end ? Did it not rather decompose ? 
As to Sons and Lovers, is it really so good as we thought it at the 
time ? Had not both of them, in their minority, high-brow way, a 
temporary, journalistic, political importance ? Was Lawrence not 
primarily a moralist, and were not Ulysses, yes, and The Waste Land, 
methodological treatises, like The Critique of Pure Reason and the 
Cartesian Discours ? It is all terribly difficult. Perhaps we had better 
not press the point’ (pp. 118-19). 

Perhaps we had better not press the point. Mr Heppenstall’s 
method, then, is discursive. He makes no qualitative observations 
upon the work of the writers he discusses. Rather, he talks about 
them, he uses them as pretexts for the airing of largely irrelevant 
information, opinion, and prejudice. 

Mr Heppenstall’s book shows how dangerous it can be to allow 
a discussion of the subject-matter of a novel to overshadow, or 
to be a substitute for, a final judgment upon a novel as a work of 
art, that is, in its totality. This is not to deny that the more know- 
ledgeable a critic is, the better: the more extensive his non- 
literary equipment, the fuller will be his ultimate judgment. But — 
a literary judgment, which of course implies moral and ethical 
considerations, must be the ultimate term of the discussion. In 
the work of the writers whom Mr Heppenstall discusses, non- 
literary considerations of religion, philosophy and psychology are 
certainly involved. But such considerations are only relevant within 
a context of literary judgment. By failing to keep this main object 
in view, Mr Heppenstall loses control of his theme, and his non- 
literary observations are, as it were, parentheses without a context. 

But, in fairness to Mr Heppenstall, we must admit that, in the 
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case of the writers under his consideration the temptations to 

irrelevance are very strong. There seems to be, among modern 
French writers, Catholics not excluded, a fatal facility in producing 
literary raw-materials as in themselves literature. There seems to be 
a lack of effort at impersonality. The gap is too short between the 
artistic materials—historical incidents, religious faith, personal 

‘emotion etc.—on the one hand, and the finished work of art on 
the other. (To put it simply, if one were to compile a source-book 
of French political and social history from 1870-1939, one could 
easily produce threequarters of the material from contemporary 
novels.) The achievement of impersonality involves the selection 
and transmutation by the novelist of his primary experience, his 
literary raw-material. The distinction has well been made by Mr 
Eliot between ‘the man who suffers’ and ‘the mind which creates’. 
The man who suffers is the whole man, but the mind which creates is 
the mind of the novelist, who is a part of the whole man, or at 
least, a special sort of man. Hence the dangers resulting from a lack 
of impersonality in literature are twofold. On the one hand, if the 
primary experience of the whole man is put into words ‘neat’, it 
will be fragmentary, incoherent, and imprecise. But it is equally 
possible for the novelist to try to circumvent the necessity for any 
primary experience at all. Instead of thinking and feeling as a whole 
man, he thinks and feels as a novelist, that is, a partial or special 
kind of man. Thus the wholeness and fulness of the writer’s artistic 
raw-material becomes reduced and impaired, and his primary 
experience becomes, in a bad sense, ‘literary’. 

If we examine the application of this to the writers discussed 
by Mr Heppenstall, we see that in Bloy the term ‘jmpersonality’ seems 
hardly to be involved at all. His personality is so continually present, 
and so successful in self-expression, that its quality becomes suspect 
—the intimacy is of the surface. The attention, therefore, to Bloy's 
novels does not, we think, show him at his best—he has there too 
much scope for expression. The volume, however, of terse short 
stories, Histoires Désobligeantes, and, above all, the volumes of 
apothegmatic squibs, Exégese des Lieux Communs, show a shrewd yet 
innocent perceptiveness reminiscent of Gill or Lawrence and deserve 
closer attention by critics. i 

In Mauriac we are not led to suspicions about the quality of 
personality, as with Bloy. Mauriac is, we claim, essentially a serious 
writer: the moral situations in his novels are, or have been, intensely 
felt, and there is a world of difference between the tone of Mauriac 
even at his worst and the sensationalism of such a work as Daniel- 
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Rops’s Death Where is Thy Victory? We do not challenge the depth or 
seriousness of Mauriac’s moral preoccupations, but we suggest that 
they suffer at times from lack of pressure or narrowness of range. 
The simple fact is that Mauriac has overwritten himself. The same 
problem is posed and resolved again and again. Fruitful critical work 
on Mauriac would involve, first and foremost, the task of selection 
and discrimination, of finding, in the mass of his work, those places 
where, as it were, the artistic pressure is most concentrated. 
We would suggest, for example, Thérese Desqueyroux and Le Noeud de 
Viperes as containing, in concentrated form, energies which are 
diluted in many other of his novels. 

The two other writers with whom Mr Heppenstall deals are 
Claudel and Bernanos. The work of both these writers seems to 
present the problem of the adequate mutation of innocent, in fact 
naive, personal emotion into the substance of art. Mr Heppenstall’s 
chapter on Claudel is, we think, the most interesting in his book. 
It shows that the complex historical machinery of Claudel’s plays 
requires to be penetrated and to be worked by a corresponding] 
mature and subtle sensibility—a type of sensibility which Claudel 
seems to be far from possessing. Bernanos, too, like Claudel, has a 
simple-and single-minded-attitude towards his emotional experi- 
ence, yet his artistic achievement seems far less doubtful than 
Claudel’s. This is because he is content to allow expression to go 
only as far as it is sustained by thought and feeling. Thus Monsieur 
Ouine does not show, as Mr Heppenstall would have it, a ‘break- 
down of faith’ simply because its atmosphere is even more gloomy 
than that of the Journal d’un Curé de Campagne. Monsieur Ouine, as a 
novel, represents rather a statement of “negative capability’ corres- 
ponding to the highest term of Bernanos’s individual sensibility. 

As we conclude, we are conscious of two comments that may 
at once be raised. The first is that we have ourselves offered many 
generalizations without substantiation in particular instances. This 
proceeding was the inevitable result of entering into a general 
survey within the terms of reference of a review. The second 
comment may be that we have not treated sufficiently of the points 
raised by Mr Heppenstall himself. To this we hope it will be enough 
to say that the chief value of Mr Heppenstall’s book lies in its 
quality as a stimulant, rather than in any positive achievement. 

T. A. BIRRELL, 
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The Artist and Society by Gino Severini. Pp. 94. (Harvill Press) 4s. 

HIS is the first publication in the ‘Changing World’ series. 

The purpose of the series is to attempt a sort of stocktaking 

and re-definition in the principal spheres of human activity, 
such an attempt being urged upon us by the period of bewilderingly 
rapid change through which we are passing. The process, which calls 
so many established positions in question, has a reverse side in which 
concepts formerly obscure or unconscious become clear. Thus in 
the mass of vulgarization of human life and feeling, the precise 
nature of what is being vulgarized becomes clearer, its rights and 
exigencies more insistent; this is the burden of Gino Severini’s 
book. In the two-fold (and fundamentally single) threat of enslave- 
ment by ideology and by money, art stands out with a new clarity 
as a ‘free language between men’. Insofar as modern artists are 
realizing this they are holding an essential position and contributing 
really to the reconstruction of man, despite all appearance of 
ineffective esotericism. (There is some excellent criticism of at- 
tempts at an ‘Art of the people’.) The artist who is really free and 
independent of ‘purpose’, as that word is today almost universally 
understood, is performing a truly human function, that of ‘setting 
free the essence of our sensations by uniting them together in a 
metaphor so as to subtract them from the contingencies of time’. 
This seems to us an admirable definition, and a most fruitful line. 
Instead of despairing of a popular art in our time (and rejecting of 
course, like well-behaved neo-Thomists, the idea that any other art 
could be fruitful) we should do better in realizing that even an art 
which is de facto esoteric can have a profound influence: that when 
an individual contemplating a work of art suddenly appreciates ‘a 
fruitbowl and some apples’ as a ‘poetical subject full of humanity’ 
his education—that is to say, his potential spirituality—has taken 
a big step forward. For him the inner world and the outer have 
been linked. And our sterility as men does consist in this, that 
we are surrounded with objects in which we see nothing but 
things, instead of potential expressions of our deepest affective 
life. That Severini is himself capable, as an artist, of this relinking of 
an outer world lost to banality and an inner condemned to sterility is 
demonstrated, we think, by his ‘Coffee Pot’ opposite p. 70. This 
‘realism’ which is able to show the simplest things as bearing the 
deep and exciting call of life can, in fact, only be called esoteric 
bya complete misuse of language—a misuse to which much of our 
Catholic writing on art is prone. It is refreshing to find a treatment 
which, unhampered by the scruples of such writing, can assign to 
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the Impressionist movement in painting and music its true 
importance. DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE. 


Walter Howard Frere, Bishop of Truro. A Memoir by C. S. Phillips 
and others. Pp. 216. (Faber and Faber) 16s. 

ALTER FRERE undoubtedly made, as Von Hiigel foretold, 
W: very good, because a supernaturally-minded’ Bishop of 

Truro. To his saintliness, and to the many-sided excellence. 
of his abilities and his achievements this slender book is an affectionate 
memorial. It contains a dozen chapters by nearly as many writers, 
one of them a Russian Orthodox, the rest distinguished Anglican 
Dignitaries and Scholars (historical, liturgical, musical, mystical, 
and monastic). It is in fact, in spite of the disclaimer on the wrapper, 
a symposium, with a symposium’s merits and defects. The constant 
change of author, and so of outlook, interest and style, produces a 
certain scrappiness and lack of unity. On the other hand, each 
chapter is written with first-hand knowledge and expert authority. 
Particularly good in this way is the account given by Fr E. K. 
Talbot, c.r., of the Bishop’s life in the Community of the Resur- 
rection, at Mirfield, which he helped to found and, as its second 
Superior, established securely by his wise control and gentle 
discipline. The same may be said of the chapter on the Bishop’s 
Liturgical scholarship by Dom Gregory Dix of the Anglican Bene- 
dictine Community at Nashdom. This essay is delightfully written 
and is a charming model of scholastic piety. Dom Gregory never 
fails in affectionate deference and respect for the older man who 
had taught him much, but from whom in much he also decidedly 
differed. 

If the book does not satisfy us, perhaps it is not meant to do so, 
but rather to whet our appetites for a complete Biography to follow. 
So brief a record from so many hands is bound to skip with irritating 
superficiality over matters of great interest and importance. The 
Malines Conferences, for example, in which Bishop Frere played a | 
prominent part, are dismissed in three sketchy pages, with the 
excuse that the whole affair has been described by the Bishop 
himself in his published writings. The book as a whole in fact 
presupposes a considerable acquaintance with Anglican History in 
the past fifty years, and of the part Bishop Frere played in it; it is 
a book by his friends for his friends, rather than a source of in- 
formation for the outside reader. 

Bishop Frere’s Episcopate was a disappointment to Anglo- 
Catholics, who naturally expected great things of him, the first 
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Religious to sit on the Episcopal Bench since the Establishment 
under Elizabeth. Hopes ran high among the heirs of the Oxford 
Movement in the early 20’s. The tide seemed to be on the turn. 
In fact it soon did turn, but not until the Revised Prayer-Book 
Crisis in 1927-28, and then not in favour of Anglo-Catholicism. 
Archbishop Davidson was well-advised when he sponsored Walter 
Frere as an Anglican Bishop. He was indeed a Monastic, and a 
convinced Anglo-Catholic of sorts, but he was also a thoroughly 
sound Anglican: he believed wholeheartedly in the broad compre- 
hensiveness of the Church of England. 

Magna est veritas et praevalebit. With this proverb Anglo-Catholics 
have been wont to encourage themselves in times of adversity, 
assuring themselves that they have only to be patient and faithful, 
and Protestant errors will die out of the Church of England and 
Catholic Truth prevail of its own accord, But Truth, to prevail, has 
to be maintained and defended; to be recognized, it has to be 
proclaimed and defined, with unanimity and with authority. It is sad 
to find it noted (on page 30) that, in a conversation in 1900, Frere 
declared that ‘it was the Pope that made it impossible for him to 
go over to Rome’. So old, so casual, and so possibly ill-considered, 
a remark it would have been kinder to have left forgotten. Frere had 
many years in which to modify his views, and he may well have 
done so. KENNETH THOMPSON. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Desire for God by The Revd Patrick K. Bastable. Pp. 178 (Burns 
Oates and Washbourne) 12s. 6d. 


HE title of Fr Bastable’s book might suggest that it is addressed 
to the general public. The ‘blurb’ reveals that it is a thesis on 
the ‘natural desire’ controversy, and makes the astonishing 
claim that it is ‘eminently readable’. It is true that Fr Bastable 
makes efforts to enliven the proceedings, but from the nature of 
the case such a book must be heavy going. It is a little more than a 
potted history of the controversy, from the point of view of con- 
ventional modern Thomism, written before P. de Lubac’s Surnatural 
had re-opened it at a deeper level. 
So Fr Bastable is content to say (pp. 107-8) that man’s natural 
Mesire ito see God) isan. “elicited, inefficacious and conditional 
desire’ and a desire to see Him as the ‘author of nature’ (not as 
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the author of grace). Those who accept P. de Lubac’s thesis will 
consider that the whole discussion is vitiated by the conception of 
the supernatural end of man as something superimposed upon a 
natural one. And the book provokes the reflection that the Thomist 
thesis on the specification of the human intellect (i.e. by material 
essences as its proper object) must be given a less narrow inter- 
pretation if Thomism is not to appear withered at the root. But 
Fr Bastable’s clear and careful account will be of great value for 
the present phase of the controversy as a most convenient summing- 
up of the relevant documents. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN. 


The Elements of Moral Theology by Canon R. C. Mortimer. Pp. 

viii +238 (Adam and Charles Black) ros. 6d. 

ANON MORTIMER has attempted nothing more pretentious 
Citas to provide Anglican students with a manual of Moral 

Theology. Hence, although it may be disappointing to find 
no fresh approach to the familiar problems or even a return to the 
traditional treatment of the virtues within the scheme of an 
undifferentiated theology, we must be content to record a consider- 
able success. The author is cautious, relying on the best Catholic 
work and going behind the commentators mainly to St Thomas. 
It does not seem that his treatment of law and morality is—as he 
suggests—markedly different from that of his sources: the matter 
of law, extended naturally to include the Canon Law of the Church 
of England, is obviously different, but the formal treatment is the 
same. The chapter on conscience is perhaps the most disturbing: — 
when the principle of probabilism is applied to the questions of an 
Anglican ordination, breaking the fast before Holy Communion, and 
the use of contraceptives, one cannot but urge in all charity a 
re-examination of sources more primitive than the manuals and 
even more fundamental than the greatest of the theologians. 

EDWARD QUINN. 


Episcopi Vagantes and the Anglican Church by the Revd H. R. T. 
Brandreth. Pp. xx+8o0 (S.P.C.K.) 6s. 6d. 

HIS is an interesting and valuable book of reference, the 

compilation of which must have required uncommon patience 

and energy as well as considerable detective ability. The 

last Seventy years have seen the rise, chiefly in the Anglo-Saxon 

world, of a number of pseudo-ecclesiastical bodies claiming the 

possession of valid orders derived from Old Catholic or Oriental 

sources. Some of them are comparatively orthodox and Christian, 
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_ others wildly heretical, with gnostic, theosophistic, or spiritualistic 
beliefs, and a heavy seasoning of bogus Eastern mysticism. Sad to 
say, however, their claims to valid orders are not always equally 
bogus, and it must be very galling to devout Anglicans to find the 
Ordinations of some of these ‘Bishops’ accorded more credence 

(I do not say respect) by the Catholic Church than their own. 

The sects in question arose, it seems, in response to a wide- 
spread uneasiness and doubt about Anglican Orders in view of 
their Condemnation by Rome. Canon J. A. Douglas, in a foreword, 
which space prevents me from answering point by point, attempts 
to shift the responsibility to the shoulders of the Romanist Contro- 
versialists, as he calls them, whose case against Anglican Orders he 
implies to be patently insincere. Indeed he goes so far as to argue 
that the final condemnation in 1896, instead of stimulating the 
activities of these Vagabond Sectaries, really marked the beginning 
of the end of their opportunities. The weakness of the case set 
out in the bull, says the Canon, was received by Anglicans as a 
verdict for their defence. A sufficient comment is surely the fact 
that both the Mathew Succession and that of Vernon Herford date 
from 1902. KENNETH THOMPSON. 


Saint Teresa of Jesus by R. P. Silverio de Santa Teresa, 0.D.C. 
Pp. xii+ 190 (Sands & Co.) 7s. 6d. 
HE fact that this short life of Saint Teresa has been written 
by the editor of the great Burgos edition of her works will 
be sufficient to recommend it to her followers in every way 
of the Christian life. From his great knowledge and love of his 
subject the author builds up a picture of the Saint that excels, 
in vividness of portraiture and clearness of detail, any of the 
numerous short works that have recently appeared on her. The 
familiar episodes are all there—her desire, as a child, for martyrdom, 
her game of ‘hermitages’, her teaching the way of prayer to her 
father, the foundation of St Joseph’s almost in secret, and the 
subsequent storms, the trials of her journeys over the rough tracks 
of medieval Spains : but with them are other new items, such as 
the dress of orange and black velvet which she wore as a girl, the 
new wimple each and the ‘abundant and exquisite repast’ which 
Don Alonso presented to the nuns of the Incarnation on his daughter’s 
Profession, and the fact that nearly all the Saint’s brothers died 
fighting in America. Nhe. 
A criticism that naturally arises is that too little space is given 
to one of the Saint’s greatest and most lasting achievements, her 
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writings. Five chapters are given to her travels in Spain, which, to 
English readers unacquainted with the geography, are apt to be 
almost as tedious as the original journeys were to the Saint, while 
only one short one is given to all her written works; but possibly 
this is unavoidable in a book of this size. What might have been 
avoided are the many involved passages in the translation, such as: 
‘she girded her loins, put her hand to the work, and wrestled like 
a giant for the realization of her design’(p. 84), and at least one of 
the pictures is a serious blemish in a work of this kind (facing 
p. 102). But these are minor points; a much more important one 
is that in this book we have a vivid and scholarly portrait of a great 
Saint. DOM DENIS AGIUS. 


The Holy Rule for Laymen by T. F. Lindsay. Pp. 160 (Burns Oates 
and Washbourne) 7s. 6d. 
ie HE wisdom of St Benedict’s Rule in all matters from the 

lf Shs of the individual soul with God to the details of 

social etiquette is here well and appropriately transposed 
from the monastery to the world. This laymen’s commentary is 
written by an oblate of Prinknash Abbey, with forewords by Abbot 
Upson and Cardinal Griffin. 

The Rule of St Benedict affords all the spiritual and social prin- 
ciples needful for one trying to live a Christian life. Yet, in this 
direct application of it to life in the Godless modern world, its 
very spirit tends to be obscured. For it is not a discarnate set of 
principles, but a rule for a Christian community. Its peace is the 
peace which is the tranquillity of order, and the modern world is 
chaotic; having forgotten its soul, it is without form or order. 
Neverthless this book must be welcomed. The Christian family, 
in spite of its position in a pagan world, can make excellent use of 
the Rule, as the author shows with a wealth of pertinent detail. 
And it may be led to discover the idea of Christian work; for this 
is the practical foundation of a Christian community. 


JOHN TODD. 


The Case of Peter Abelard by the Revd Ailbe J. Luddy, O.Cist.R. 
Pp. 94-++1x (Gill & Sons) 3s. 6d. 

ONTROVERSIES, like revolutions, appear to have discovered 

the secret of immortality in that they are able to renew 

themselves from age to age: it is therefore not surprising 

that even in our own days the famous dispute between Abelard 

and St Bernard still lives on in the persons of other protagonists. 
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This present volume is an apologia for St Bernard, written with the 
intention of silencing certain un-named Catholic writers who have 
expressed sympathy with some of the philosophical ideas of the 
heretic. It must be confessed, however, that Fr Luddy’s book 
does nothing to clarify what is admittedly a very confused issue. 
The author attempts to win over the reader’s mind to his con- 
clusions by what may not unjustly be called spiritual bluff. It is 
too easy to contrast the integrity of purpose of a St Bernard with 
the self-sufficient conceit of a gifted scholar, but to do so is quite 
irrelevant to the main issue. Fr Luddy has nowhere proved (nor is 
he in our opinion in a position to prove) that St Bernard either fully 
understood or indeed was able to understand a mind as brilliant 
and profound as was that of Abelard. To contrast the ‘Mellifluous 
Doctor’ or the ‘Holy Abbot’ with the arrogant ‘self-conceit’ of 
‘Master Peter’ is quite beside the question, while quotations such 
as that from Archbishop Vaughan ‘Alebard [sic] his Black Benedictine 
robe contrasting ominously with the white wool of the Cistercian’ 
are but appeals to the gallery—in no way do they help to prove 
a case. In short we must join ourselves with Fr Luddy’s un-named 
‘highly-placed’ Catholic writers in holding that sanctity is not 
necessarily coincident with transcendent intellectual ability, though 
we deny strongly that they or ourselves have the slightest wish 
to make ‘remarks and insinuations clearly disparaging to the Melli- 
flous Doctor’. Indeed we may quite truly assert, without the slightest 
disrespect, that with all his holiness St Bernard was perhaps the 
least suited of all his contemporaries to cope with the subtleties 
of a mind so profound and the anguishes of a spirit so tormented as 
were those of Peter Abelard. DOM AELRED WATKIN. 


Priest-Workman in Germany by Henri Perrin. Translated from the 
French by Rosemary Sheed. Pp. 230 (Sheed and Ward) tos. 6d. 
HIS book is written in the form of a diary and tells the experi- 
ences of the author, a Jesuit priest, during the summer and 
autumn of 1943 when he was working incognito as an artisan 
amongst French factory conscripts in Germany and during the 
winter and spring when his activities were confined by imprisonment 
to his fellow outcasts. The book is profoundly interesting, for it sheds 
light on the ideas behind an experiment which has been tried with 
the permission of authority for several years in the industrial 
districts of Marseilles and Paris: priests have been living as workmen 
in workmen’s conditions in the belief that only the continuing 
presence of the priest will bring back those people to Christ whose 
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attitude to religion is described on p. 193: “They thought of religion 
as the priests’ trade. . . . Since they felt no need of the priest’s 
services, they could not see why he should live off their money. 
That explained Charlie’s violent reaction one day when the priest 
came to call on him for alms—‘‘When I’ve got no money, I don’t beg 
from others—I work for it’’. . . their feelings might roughly be 
expressed thus: ‘‘You’ve really done pretty well for yourself; 
you’ve got a soft job; you’re very lucky. You are well looked after; 
you make a lot of money ; you don’t work too hard, and you’ve 
got no worries. . . .’’ It was easy to see that religion, as far as they 
knew it, was just a money matter.’ The solution to the problem set 
up by this attitude is suggested on pp. 227-8: ‘This calls for men 
to leave the ghetto in which they so often shut themselves up—in 
our churches, our papers, our movements, our good works. . . . But 
more even than they need to see Christians, the French masses 
need to see the priest, to get their hands on him, so to speak. 
Everything now seems to be working together to isolate us, to cut 
us off from any real contact with the souls we are responsible for . . . 
And yet, if people could watch their priests live. . . if they knew what 
a treasure of kindness and generosity most of them place at the 
disposal of their flock, they would surely admire them and imitate 
them. . . . The Bp. of Cologne once said: ‘‘The only way to find 
our people again and win back their affection is to come and live 
among them’’. . . . The presence of the priest among his people, 
living the same daily life, sharing intimately their joys and their 
sufferings, would be very different from the present apparently 
stand-offish reserve . . . How could this deep gulf have come between 
us when our Lord wanted shepherds among their flocks, fishers of 
men, leaders of the people—not officials at desks?’ 

The translation reads well and we warmly recommend it to all 
who have the cure of souls. DOM PETER BEAZLEY. 


Mozart’s Operas: A Critical Study by Edward J. Dent. Pp. xi+-276 — 
(Oxford University Press) 16s. 
VERY great deal has happened since the first edition of this 
ys Ngee? book was published, in 1913, by Messrs Chatto 
and Windus. Most of Mozart’s operas were then almost 
entirely unknown in this country. Thanks mainly to the Old Vic 
and Sadler’s Wells, a younger generation has grown up able to 
enjoy comparatively frequent performances of Mozart’s operas, 
sung in English. ‘We stand, I hope’, writes Professor Dent, ‘on 
the threshold of a new era in the history of English opera and opera 
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in English, and we seem to have accepted Mozart as the foundation 
_ of our foreign repertory.’ 

In this second edition, therefore, certain things that required 
saying in 1913 have been omitted as superfluous. Professor Dent has 
brought the book up-to-date in accordance with modern historical 
research, and has seized the opportunity of incorporating much 
valuable new material and revising many of his critical judgments. 
In his own words: ‘Thirty years and more of operatic study, including 
a good deal of practical work for the stage and the unique experience 
which one derives from making operatic translations, have given me, 
I hope, a wider view of opera in general and of Mozart in particular’. 

In its revised form the book is undoubtedly the best critical study 
_ of Mozart’s operas that has yet appeared, and it is unlikely that it will 


ever be superseded. DOM GREGORY MURRAY. 


DOWNSIDE REVIEW PUBLICATIONS 


A collection of papers on Monastic History will be 
published in the course of next year, if circumstances 
permit, under the editorship of Dom Aelred Watkin 
(about roo pp., provisional price 5/-). The edition 
will be strictly limited, and orders should be placed for 
it without delay. Other such collections on other subjects 
of interest to our readers are being contemplated—in the 

ositive as well as the speculative field of Christian 
scholarship. Intending contributors are invited to com- 
municate with the Editor. 
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BENEDICTINES D’AMAY (Chevetogne): 
Théologie de la Mystique (Stolz) 2nd ed. 75 frs (Belg. ) 


BENZIGER VERLAG (Einsiedeln): 
Die Regel des Heiligen Benedikt (ed Pfiffner) 8.80 frs (Swiss). 


BLACKFRIARS: 
The Inside of the Cup (Valentine) 6s. 


BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE: 
The History of the Primitive Church—Vol. IV (Lebreton and Zeiller: 
Tr. Messenger) 25s. 
Salt of the Earth (Shaw) 8s. 6d. 
Two Ways of Life (Sherwood Taylor) 7s. 6d. 
The Mission of a Saint—Ste Thérése (ed. Johnson) 3s. 6d. 
The Kingdom of Promise (Dyson and Jones) 6s. 6d. 
The Spear of Gold—Revelations of the Mystics (ed. Reinhold) 16s. 


COLDWELL: 
A Study in Failure—Bl. M. Th. de Soubiran (ed. Monier Vinard: 
Tr. Baily) 1s. 


DOBSON: 
Focus Three—T. S. Eliot (ed. Rajan) 7s. 6d. 


DUCKETT: 
Red Sand—St John de Britto (Sauliére) 8s. 6d. 


EDITIONS DU CERF (Paris): 
Origéne: Homélies sur I’ Exode (Tr. Fortier: Intr. de Lubac) 260 frs 
Hilaire de Poitiers: Traité des Mystéres (ed. Brisson) 200 frs 


GILL: 
Footprints of Father Mathew (Fr Augustine) 17s. 6d. 


LETHIELLEUX (Paris): 
Henry Bremond (Autin) 80 frs 


LITURGICAL CONFERENCE INC. (Illinois): 
National Liturgical Week 1946 n.p. 
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LONGMANS: 
The Christ of Catholicism (Graham) 21s. 


LYRA DEI (Paris): 
Le Chant Grégorien (de Malherbe) n.p. 


METHUEN: 
Introduction to Ancient Philosophy (Armstrong) 165s. 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP (Westminster, Maryland): 
A Rosary Chain (S. Mary Dominic) ss. 6d. 


ORGAN: 
James Duckett (Merrick) 155s. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
The Register of Henry Chichele—Vol. IV (ed. Jacob) 215. 
Newman and Bloxham (Middleton) 18s. 
Essays Presented to Charles Williams (ed. Lewis) 12s. 6dr 
Contingencies and other Essays (Gray) 15s. 


SANDS: 
Religious Teaching of Young Children (S.N.D.) §s. 


SHEED AND WARD: 
Portrait of Horace (Noyes) 16s. 
God the Father (Guérry; Tr. Downes) 12s. 6d. 
The Apocalypse of St John (Loernertz ; Tr. Carpenter) 8s. 6d. 
Poor Scholar—William Carleton (Keily) 10s. 6d. 
Sanctity Will Out—St Joan (Bernanos ; Tr. Batchelor) 6s. 


WALKER: 
Twelve and After (Drinkwater) 5s. 


VRIN (Paris): 
Intuition et Religion—Le Probleme Existentialiste (Ortegat) n.p. 
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THE MONTH 


A Catholic Review, conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, 
and edited from: 114 Mount Street, London, W.1. 


THE MONTH WAS FOUNDED IN 1864, and among its earliest 
contributors were Cardinal Wiseman and Cardinal Newman. 
’ Newman’s well known ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius”’ first appeared 
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Stockport ; B.B.C. Studios, Maida Vale, W.; Mullingar 
Civic Hall; Derby Cathedral; St. Luke’s, Chelsea, S.W. ; 
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Cathedral, Eire; Southampton Civic Hall; Wolverhampton 
St. Edmund’s, Lombard St., E.C. 
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THE JOHN COMPTON ORGAN CO. LTD. 
Chase Road, North Acton, London, N.W.10 


PtLey MYSTERY OF EASTER 


By PERE LOUIS BOUYER, CONG. OR. 


N the divine mind we are not added to Christ, the 

Church is not added to him, however intimate the 
* link which we may conceive of as binding us to him. 
The Church is Christ revealing, little by little, the fullness 
of his being. In other words, when we come to him, we 
bring nothing to him; we only find ourselves again in him.? 

We only find ourselves again in him? Does this mean 
that we were in him already? Certainly we must admit 
that there is something profoundly disturbing to our 
habits of thought in such a statement, but we must 
grasp it if we are to sound, so far as we may, Christ’s 
teaching on the final effect which he. intends for the 
Eucharist, that is, for his whole work. 

This is just as much the doctrine of St Paul, if we look 
at it closely, as of St John: in his definition of the 
Church as ‘the fullness of him who is filled all in all’ ;3 
in his vision of the good which is to be gained, he tells 
us, when ‘we all meet into the unity of faith and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God unto a perfect man 
unto the measure of the age of the fullness of Christ’ ;4 
lastly in his description, which refers equally to Christ 
and to Christians, of the one new man, Christ being 
for him the second Adam in whom the whole new 
humanity is contained. 


1 Selections from Le Mystére Pascal, Les Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1947 (2nd ed.). 

2 ‘If you would understand what the Body of Christ is, listen to the Apostle’s 
words to the faithful: ‘‘You are the Body of Christ and his members’’. If, 
then, you are the Body and the members of Christ, it is the mystery of your 
own selves that lies on the Lord’s table, the mystery of your own selves that 
you receive.’ (St Augustine, Sermon 272, P.L., t. 38, col. 1246.) 

3 Ephes., I, 23- ; 

4 Ephes. tv, 13. Cf. St Athanasius’s commentary in the Third Discourse against 
the Arians, 22. 

5 Cf. Ephes. x1, 15 with 1v, 24 (and Il Cor. v, 17 with Gal. vi, 15). So too 
the ‘inward man’ of II Cor. 1v, 16 and of Ephes. 11, 16 seems to be the same 
as the ‘one man’ who believes in us and is Christ. The expression ‘the last 
Adam’ is found in I Cor. xv, 45. Cf. the ‘one man’ of Rom. v, 15, contrasted 
with Adam, and the ‘second man’ also contrasted with him in I Cor. xv, 47. 
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This expression ‘the second Adam’ is the key to the 
entire problem. The Word became man, completely man, 
with a body and a soul in all things like our own, but 
(this is what we so easily forget) Christ is not therefore 
a man like other men. The absence of sin in him is not 
the only thing which distinguishes him from us. It is 
itself only the consequence of the fact that this man is 
the Word made man. And that means that, although 
human as we are, he is not one human person among 
others as we are.! 

What is the Word? The creative thought of the Father 
in its infinite fullness: his whole being eternally revealing 
him to himself in a complete communication which 
contains in a perfect unity the multiplicity of all that 
he could create with his inexhaustible power. 

And what is humanity? A fragment, as it were, detached 
from this divine thought, brought into distinct existence 
by creation, a fragment itself divided into as many 

ieces as there are different personalities, whereas in 
the Word all the divine ideas, although distinct, subsist 
in perfect unity. Further, by the fall, this fragment 
of God’s thought has become separated from it, whereas 
this living thought of God willed to unite it with its 
examplar in the infinite totality and so to unite its own 
divisions. 

But to say that the man-Jesus has the very personality 
of the Son, of God’s Word, that his finite humanity 
subsists in this infinite person, means that this humanity 
is not distinguished, as personal, by those dividing 
limitations and reciprocal oppositions which distinguish 
our personalities from one another. On the contrary, 
the humanity of Jesus is distinguished from all human 
individualities by its assumption into a transcendence 
which, because it surpasses us, can also embrace us. 


1 This heresy, which leads at once to dividing Christ into two, was con- 
demned by the Church at Ephesus, against Nestorius (cf. Denziger-Bannwart, 
115-16: St Cyril of Alexandria’s third and fourth anathemas). 
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Clearly the humanity of Jesus is not therefore any the 
less finite and particular in all that composes it, body 
and soul, thoughts, feelings, volitions. But all this, in 
him, does not subsist in its own particularity. Nothing 
of it ends in itself; all—body, soul, mind, heart, will 
—belongs to an infinite. So the divine person in this 
man Jesus, opening its individuality to the infinite, 
instead of closing it, shutting it in upon itself, as our 
persons do with our individualities, makes it on the 
one hand susceptible of all that is of man and on the 
other confers upon it a supernatural power of com- 
municating itself to all men. 

Undoubtedly, in spite of everything, even of the fall, 
the unity of our species was so real that we still remained 
relatively open to one another; and this, even on a 
purely natural level, remains the condition for the lives 
of each one of us. But there are certain impassable 
limits, for, apart from the fall, we are ourselves only 
if we are not others. Even the closest bonds of friend- 
ship or affection give us no entry into one another’s 
minds, and this externality could come to an end only 
if our personalities became fused into one another and 
disappeared. The fundamental impossibility of any really 
inward communication is a law which the greatest of 
human lovers know only too well. 

Between Christ and ourselves there is nothing of 
this: he can be to us and we can be to him more intimate 
than we can be to ourselves. In the humanity which he 
received of us by the Holy Virgin, which became in- 
dividual only in becoming his own, the Word has 
excluded nothing, has particularized nothing, of what 
is man’s. There is nothing in any of us, no thought, no 
feeling, no action, which he could not make his own 
jn virtue of his incarnation. And conversely there is 
nothing in him, no thought, no feeling, no action, which 
we cannot make ours. He, the just one, could carry 
the whole weight of our sins, and we, sinners, can 
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possess his sanctity; his cross is our salvation. But there 
is this capital difference between him and ourselves 
that it is he who gathers us into himself to restore us 
and not we who make him like ourselves. Thus our 
sins did not make him a sinner, but his sanctity will 
make us saints.! 


* * * 


It is clear that the final meaning of the Eucharist 
must be found in the building up of the Body of Christ, 
the Church. And this at the same time appears as the 
crown of all creation, the end, humanly speaking, of 
the whole of Christianity, its divine end being the 
glory which the Church gives to the Father in the Son... 

The history of the world is shown to us as directed 
by God from the beginning to what the Apocalypse calls 
the ‘Marriage of the Lamb’,? that is, the gathering to- 
gether and final union of the Word with the whole 
creation drawn by Christ into the Church. The three 
Pauline symbols of the ‘Fullness’, the ‘Body’ and the 
‘Bride’ of Christ simply represent three aspects of the 
Church which lead us gradually to the symbol of the 
Marriage, the symbol of perfect unity without confusion.$ 

Christ, if we consider in him the humanity of Jesus, 
will remain, until the hour of this Marriage, essentially 
incomplete ; we need not fear to make such a statement, 


| The essential dissymetry in the relation between Christ and ourselves 
(it is the very foundation of our salvation in him) has not been always respected 
in modern improvisations on the theme of the ‘Mystical Body’. Sometimes 
people seem to allow that Christ made himself a sinner in his brethren and 
conversely that we are ‘divinized’ in some personal way. This has led, for 
example, to the condemnation by the Holy Office of K. Pelz’s Der Christ als 
Christus. Happily, the Encyclical Mystici Corporis has dissipated these fatal 
misunderstandings. 

“XIX, 7-9: 

% As O, Cullmann says, speaking of the central position which the Church 
occupies in the general picture of Christ’s Kingdom: ‘To grasp it entirely, 
we must bear in mind how, from the beginning, everything is in movement 
towards the Church. In the whole context of the Biblical witness God’s redemp- 
tive plan unfolds with the Church as its end . . .’ (La Royauté du Christ et Tl Eglise 
dans le Nouveau Testament, Paris, 1941, p. 35; see the whole paragraph). 
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for by it we in no way diminish but rather enhance the 

andeur of his mission .. . 

Thus the temporal and terrestrial aspect of the Church, 
as the Body of Christ which unceasingly renews itself,‘ 
is only transitory and fragmentary. Here below the 
cells are always disappearing, as in any living body, 
borne away by death; others are added, engendered 
in baptism of the substance of the world which the 
Church assimilates to herself little by little wherever 
she does not meet with a refusal. But in her Head, hidden 
with him in God, all the souls of the faithful subsist 
as in a place of light, refreshment and peace, awaiting 
the splendours of the resurrection. 


* * * 


However great the importance for the present life, 
which is but a journey, of the purely ethical elements 
of the Gospel, we must be careful not to reduce the whole 
of Christianity to a moralism, even though a supernatural 
one. In eternity the Agape will not achieve its full 
development in moral action but in pure contemplation: 
it is-divine ‘glory’, an eminently esthetic notion, that 
will characterize eternity. Yet love, far from being 
reduced in stature, will only radiate then in all its 
splendour. This way of looking at things must never 
be absent from our minds; the other, important as it 
is, is only preparatory. At present the prayer of petition, 
however fundamental, must be completed by the prayer 
of praise, the pure reflexion in our intelligences of the 
divine beauty which will be reflected one day in our own 
countenances. From this point of view the healing of 


1 It is most important today to insist, as the Encyclical Mystici Corporis has 
done, that the ‘Body of Christ’, of which St Paul speaks, is precisely the 
visible Church. In recent years too many fantastic speculations have tended 
to make use of the expression ‘Mystical Body’ in reference to some vague 
insubstantial reality which is set in opposition to the soliditas Petri ecclesiae. 

2 Col. m1, 4. 
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our wounded nature is only a corollary of the impression 
upon it of the divine Image, the Word in which the 
Father contemplates himself and in which we too must 
contemplate him. 

That explains the importance which the early Christians 
attributed to such feasts as the Epiphany, or even to 
the veneration of the Holy Images, and in the New 
Testament itself (especially, but not exclusively, in 
the Johannine Gospel) the place given to metaphors 
of light and to ‘vision’: ‘to see the Son’; ‘to see the 
Father’; ‘to know him as he is’. 

We must go a stage further: by the Resurrection the 
whole of nature, first of all in the body of man, but also 
in the physical universe which is to be renewed around 
him, will receive in the end the irradiation of this 
celestial beauty. 

Let us think of the city of crystal and gold described 
in the Apocalypse and more generally of that pellucid 
fairy-land which the prophet calls up before us beside 
the smoking abysses into which he sees the present 
world collapsing in infernal convulsions. Finally, what- 
ever precarious beauty can be enjoyed in this world 
must seem to us a presentiment and a promise of the 
beauty in which God’s handiwork will be clothed— 
all of it, even material things, snatched from corruption 


by the glory of the children of God. 


* * * 


The notion of a debt paid to the devil and that of a . 
debt paid to God are two notions which must always 
be allied with one another: none of the Fathers failed 
in this respect, even those whose whole cast of thought 


inclined them towards one side rather than the other.! 
1 That is not to say that they all use both expressions. Surprising as it ma 
seem to us, now that the Anselmian theory [of moral reparation] normally 


underlies comments on the Biblical doctrine of Redemption, the debt paid 
to God had a relatively bad press in the early Patristic period. 
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The contradiction between the two disappears when we 
rise to the thought of divine Providence. Apart from 
this and from the judgment of God which it executes, 
the devil could have no power over sinners. So it is 
not surprising that this same debt of man’s should be 
assigned either to the devil or to God. The image of 
the debt paid by God to the devil brings home to us 
that God is the author of our salvation, and that for our 
salvation he did not hesitate to deliver up what he held 
most dear. But if we consider this image exclusively, 
we risk a too literal interpretation of it, leading to an 
absurd idea of the relations between God and the devil, 
as though God could really owe him anything. So the 
Fathers who have insisted most strongly on this way of 
looking at our Redemption have not wearied of insisting 
also that the devil was deceived in supposing that God 
was making payment to him; in fact, they said, he chose 
to accept the bait which was offered him and was caught 
himself in the toils. This is another image, corrective 
of the former, which it would be equally foolish to 
press. The Fathers could risk it without fear of real 
danger, because its inadequacy was so obvious: God 
deceives no one, and it is clear enough that the devil 
deceived himseif. 

Conversely, the image of a debt paid to God by 
humanity in Jesus Christ emphasizes an essential truth 
which is easily overlooked by the modern mind: that 
we have no rights over God but only he over us. And 
we have infringed these rights. The sinner must not, 
then, suppose that it is sufficient for him to pass the 
sponge himself over what he has done to be admitted once 
more to God’s friendship. God, who did not owe us even 
our being, much less his friendship, owes us, now that we 
have abused his friendship, nothing but chastisement.' 


1 So far as the word ‘owe’ can have any acceptable sense in reference to 
God who gives everything and to his relations with those who owe their 
whole being to him. — 
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But this image in its turn presents an obvious danger. 
If we hold it in isolation, we shall be tempted to con- 
clude that God’s friendship is something which can 
be actually bought, and not a grace. Above all, this 
unilateral sort of logic will drive us to the belief that the 
work of the Redemption is something which humanity 
had to realize in Christ, before and as the condition for 
God’s bestowal of grace; whereas the truth is that this 
work is God’s fundamental grace. Here again the necessary 
corrective is found in St Anselm’s handling of his system 
of thought, showing as it does that the debt due to God 
was paid, in the end, by God himself. That made it 
perfectly clear that we are not to think of this debt in 
too human a way. 

Whichever image we take, the debt paid to the devil, 
that is, the grim character of the struggle which must 
tear us out of his power, or the debt paid to God, that 
is, the moral reparation without which sinful man cannot 
be restored to God’s friendship, we find ourselves 
brought in the end, either way, before an obstacle 
which the divine will, when it wished to save us, could 
not, it seems, brush aside. What is this obstacle with 
which God himself had to reckon so that it was necessary, 
at least with a relative necessity,! that man, if he were 
to be saved, even by God, must suffer and die, and even 
the Saviour himself though he were God made man? 
This obstacle, which the complementary images of the 
two debts envelope, is nothing but the reality which God 
has willed to give to our liberty, and more generally to the 
liberty of every created will . . . 

The ‘debt to the devil’ and the ‘debt to God’ are in 
the last analysis simply two complementary aspects of 
the resistance to our future liberty which is set up in 
us in permanent fashion by the reality of our past liberty. 
God himself could not attenuate the tragic reality of 


1 Relative, for we can speak only of what God has done, but, again, to say 
that he ‘had’ to do anything is to say something to which we can hardly attach 
any meaning, when we think of who God is. 
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this resistance without reducing our reality as free 
beings. The sinner will become just once more only 
when he has consummated the offering of himself in 
the state in which his sin has placed him and in no other. 
For sin has made us mortals, beings who must die, by 
a physical necessity—this is the debt to the devil, to 
whom we freely bound ourselves and whom his sin 
(irreparable, unlike ours) drags ineluctably to death. 
At the same time death is a moral necessity for us— 
this is the debt to God, whom we have freely rejected, 
making ourselves unworthy of the life which he gave us. 
So it would be to break the continuity between the sinners 
who we once were and the justified ones who we have 
now become if we were not brought out of sin into 
loving obedience through the gates of death. But the 
loving obedience brought into our mortal state and 
coinciding with all its painful reality transforms it, 
when the assimilation is complete, into a state of justice 
re-won and so of life regained—that is the trapping of 
the devil and the victory over him. The Cross, the act 
of self-forgetful love, will repair the Fall, the act of 
esoism—that is the satisfaction of God. 

And that is why the Lamb, who takes away the sins 
of the world, is the Lamb who was slain and why we 
are washed only in his bloodis2= 

The Just one suffered and died to redeem us, because 
only he could give our sufferings and our death the 
value of a sacrifice. But it is for us that he has offered 
it and we can make its fruits our own. In his incarnation 
he took upon himself all our humanity in potency; 
he brings it into himself in actuality by the Eucharist, 
more generally by the whole sacramental liturgy, of 
which the Eucharist is the centre and the source, pre- 
eminently the Paschal liturgy. He died for us at the 
first Christian Easter, he can and must die in us at each 
new Easter, through the Eucharistic Sacrament, the 
sacrament of Easter. 
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[Le Mystére Pascal has already attracted notice in 
this country as a magnificent commentary on the Triduum 
Sanctum. It is hoped that these selections will give it 
still wider popularity by drawing attention to the richness 
of its doctrinal implications. They offer an example of 
that theology, ‘speculative’ as well as ‘positive’, meta- 
physical as well as Biblical and Patristic, of which we 
in England know too little. Its particular conclusions 
may be open sometimes to dispute, but it is putting 
back into currency traditional modes of Christian thought, 
and the life-giving effects of this return to sources are 
apparent. The translation is published with grateful 
acknowledgments to P. Bouyer and to Les Editions du 
Cerf. The page-references to the original are as follows: 
180-43; 191-4; 227-8; 296-301, 310. The abundant 
documentation has been largely omitted.] 
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THE HISTORICAL SETTING OF 
ST MATTHEW’S GOSPEL 


By DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 
ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 


Ms KILPATRICK’S book The Origins of the 


Gospel according to St Matthew was reviewed 

in a recent number of this periodical.! The 
book incorporates the fruits of first-hand study of a 
thorough and painstaking kind which it is a pleasure 
to recognize and admire. The following pages make no 
attempt to deal with its argument as a whole. They 
confine themselves to one chapter, in which it is con- 
tended that certain of the Gospel’s Jewish features, as 
contrasted with the attenuated Judaism of St Mark’s 
Gospel, reflect the Judaism not of Palestine in the first 
half century of our era, but of the period of the Rabbinic 
reconstruction following upon the fall of Jerusalem 
and the destruction of the Temple in 7o A.D. 

It is necessary to realize that Mr Kilpatrick depends, 
throughout his book, on the assumption that Mark is 
a source used by Matthew.? He accepts this hypothesis 
on the basis of arguments outside the scope of his own 
investigations. Obviously the success or failure of his 
attempt to make Matthew relevant to the Judaism of 
the end of the first century constitutes an argument 
for or against such a comparatively late date of its com- 
position as would be implied by its dependence on 
Mark. 

As examples of the Judaism of Matthew compared with 
Mark, Mr Kilpatrick mentions: the omission, at v, 32; 
XIX, IX (as contrasted with Mark x, 12) of the possibility, 
allowed in Roman but not in Jewish law, of a wife 
divorcing her husband; the Jewish form of the saying 
at 1x, 50 (contrast Mark v, 13) about salt losing its 


1 April 1947, p- 173- 
2 oughout, Die to the Gospels by this convenient abbreviation. 
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savour ; the prayer (xxiv, 20) that the flight from Jerusalem 
may not take place on a Sabbath (omitted in Mark); 
the omission at vi1,3f of Mark’s explanation of Jewish 
customs ; and the use of the phrase ‘kingdom of the 
heavens’ where Mark uses ‘kingdom of God’. As Mr 
Kilpatrick says, ‘if we equate ‘‘Jewish’’ with “‘original”’ 
we are led to conclusions’ on such passages ‘which 
conflict with’ the hypothesis of Matthew’s dependence 
on Mark. He therefore suggests that, in such cases 
(1) Mark reflects a ‘de-judaization’ (I apologize for the 
word, which is not Mr Kilpatrick’s) of the tradition, 
and (2) Matthew has ‘re-judaized’ and thus, on occasion, 
recovered the original form of a saying or passage. 

This theory is, we may be forgiven for suggesting, a 
hypothesis to deal with a difficulty, rather than an im- 
pression derived naturally from an unprejudiced stud 
of the evidence. There is an a priori probability that of 
two related Christian versions of the same material, 
in the tradition of Christian origins, the more Jewish 
is the earlier. For the main line of Christian development 
was from a primitive Jewish to a subsequent Gentile 
environment. 

When it comes to offering evidence for the late 
Jewish milieu of Matthew, the investigator is faced with 
a difficulty that Mr Kilpatrick turns to his own account 
in a way which seems to me illegitimate. Our chief source 
of information about Judaism is, he says, the literature 
of Rabbinical Judaism (the Talmud, etc.), ‘whose begin- 
nings may be found in the reconstruction of Judaism 
at Jamnia after 7o a.p.’ In other words, our chief 
source fails us for the period before that date. One 
would infer from this that if in certain points Matthew 
shows kinship with the Talmudic literature, this ma 
well be because the Talmud is in these respects a faithful 
witness to the Judaism of the earlier, less well documented, 
period, and that the reason why Matthew, in these points, 
cannot be illustrated by parallels from earlier Judaism 
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may be that ‘our chief source of information about 
Judaism’ happens not to take us so far back. The extreme 
conservatism of Rabbinism in general is notorious (though 
on such a subject as that of Messianism it has been sug- 
gested that the Rabbinic literature fails to reflect the 
‘more developed views of an earlier period), and is 
indeed natural in a religion that makes a written Law 
normative. But Mr Kilpatrick, surprisingly enough, 
tries to argue that Matthew’s kinship with the Talmud 
is itself a proof of the Gospel’s late date. This would 
seem to be a vicious form of the argument from silence ; 
the truth is that the points of kinship must be examined 
in detail. 

Let us, then, turn to some of Mr Kilpatrick’s par- 
ticular arguments: (1) Aramaic expressions, transcribed 
in Mark (and one in Acts) are absent from the corres- 
ponding contexts in Matthew. From this he argues that 
Matthew’s background is not necessarily Palestinian, 
because not Aramaic. The argument is practically worth- 
less, unless we admit a priori that Matthew depends on 
Mark. If we deny this dependence there is ample evidence 
(not examined by Mr Kilpatrick, but largely set out in 
Lagrange, S. Matthieu, p. 78f) that Matthew is in 
fact not improbably a translation of an Aramaic original. 
For a single instance (not of course decisive by itself), 
has Mr Kilpatrick ever considered the peculiar wording 
of Matthew xxv, 33 and compared it with its parallel 
in Mark xv, 22? 

(2) Mr Kilpatrick suggests that xxvIIl, 3-10; XXvII, 
46; 1, 21 and 33 show a knowledge of Hebrew and (in 
some cases) of the Hebrew Bible, and concludes that 
the ‘Semitic background’ of Matthew is probably Hebraic 
rather than Aramaic. Parturiunt mures, mons nascitur. 
An Aramaic writer might easily know a few quotations 
from the Hebrew Bible; but these indications of ac- 
quaintance with Hebrew in no way lessen the force of 
the general evidence with regard to Matthew’s Semitic 
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colouring, namely, that this is predominantly Aramaic. 
The examination of the facts, says Lagrange, ‘will dis- 
close significant indications of an Aramaic original. 
There is nothing that cannot be sufficiently explained 
by Aramaic or by reminiscence of the Septuagint. On 
the other hand, there are some Semitic features that 
cannot easily be explained by Hebrew.’ 

(3) Mr Kilpatrick holds that whereas, in Mark, our 
Lord is in contact with Herod and the Herodians, the 
Sadducees ‘of history’ and the ‘am-ha-’ arez (the peu pratiquant 
common people), in Matthew these links with the his- 
torical setting of Palestine in 30 a.p. have worn thin. 
(a) The Herods and Herodians ‘almost disappear from 
the story and only archaism’ (historical veracity?) 
keeps them there at all. This seems a rather odd summary 
of the evidence. The facts are that Mark refers only to 
one Herod (Antipas), while Matthew has these references 
(except that in Mark vim, 35),! and also refers to 
Herod the Great and Archelaus; Mark has two references 
to the Herodians and Matthew has one. Even for a 
Marcan priorist this cannot be considered to constitute 
very striking evidence of Matthew’s lessened interest 
in the Herods and the Herodians; for others, the pheno- 
mena are almost non-evidential. 

(b) Similarly, one would have supposed that good 
evidence of Matthew’s greater interest in the Sadducees 
as compared with Mark’s was provided by the fact that 
Matthew refers to ‘Sadducees’ as often as they are 
mentioned in the whole of the rest of the New Testament. 
But such an inference will not suit Mr Kilpatrick, since 
after zo a.p. the Sadducees ‘ceased to be important 
in Judaism’. Hence a remarkable tour de force. There 
were, among the ‘Minim’ or Jewish ‘heretics’ of Rabbinic 


times, some who, like the Sadducees before them, 
1 Abrahams points out that Mark’s form of this saying ‘agrees strangely with 
the words of R. Alexander’s prayer’, which he quotes. Thus in this instance 


it is Mark, as contrasted with Matthew, that has a ‘Rabbinic’ ring. This may 
serve to warn us of the danger of Mr Kilpatrick’s line of argument. 
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‘confess not the resurrection of the dead’. Mr Kilpatrick 
accordingly suggests that the word ‘Sadducees’ in 
Matthew is used to cover all Jewish parties other than 
the Pharisees, and that it therefore does not mean ‘the 
Historical Sadducees’. On the basis of this somewhat 
bold suggestion he concludes that the historical Sadducees, 
like the Herodians, ‘almost disappear’ from Matthew’s 
story. You can, of course, make the Prince of Denmark 
disappear from Hamlet by the simple process of assuming 
that his name, wherever it occurs, means someone else. 
Mr Kilpatrick’s case rests on a single passage of Matthew 
(xxnr,23): “On that day Sadducees came to Him saying 
that there is no resurrection’; in a classical author 
these words, lacking as they do in the Greek a definite 
article before the participle ‘saying’, would mean either 
that the Sadducees did not always deny the resurrection, 
or that those who did were not typical of the party. 
As, however, this denial was typical of the historical 
Sadducees, Mr Kilpatrick infers that Sadducees in 
Matthew must have a wider reference than to the historical 
party. But one cannot press Matthew’s (translation?) 
Greek so closely; Lagrange, in fact, sees in the omission 
of the article ‘une indigence sémitique’.' 

(c) If Mr Kilpatrick is right in holding that the ‘am-ha-’ 
arez in Matthew, as contrasted with Mark, takes second 
place to the Pharisees, this will only prove a different 
interest, not posteriority of composition. As a thinking 
Jew, writing at a very early date, St Matthew -would 
be pre-occupied by the theological controversy between 
our Lord and the Pharisees; St Mark, writing at a later 
date and mainly for Gentile and Dispersion Christians, 
is more interested in His miracles and their appeal to 
the common man. 

(d) In this connexion may be observed Mr Kilpatrick’s 
remark that the prohibition, at x, 5, of ‘entering a 


! Lagrange admits, however, that Matthew was not giving ‘un trait d’histoire 
précise’ when he brought the Sadducees to Galilee. 
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Samaritan city’ shows ‘the point of view of Rabbinic 
Judaism’. Does he seriously suppose that this point of 
view would be an anachronism before jo a.p.? Or 
that a Gospel which ends with the injunction to ‘convert 
all nations’ was written by one who was unaware that 
the Samaritans had been evangelized long before (on 
Mr Kilpatrick’s hypothesis) he wrote? The inclusion 
of this prohibition is rather a sign of the primitivity of 
the tradition enshrined in this section of discourse. 
To sum up, it would hardly seem that Mr Kilpatrick’s 
argument, from the supposed declining interest in Herods- 
and Herodians, Sadducees and ‘people of the land’, 
strengthen his general case to any considerable extent. 
(4) Mr Kilpatrick observes that much of Matthew’s 
‘peculiar material’ (i.e. those parts of the Gospel 
that are without parallels in Mark or Luke) is ‘more 
noticeably Jewish than much of Mark and ‘*Q’’’. Lest this 
should seem to suggest that Matthew results from com- 
bining a strongly Jewish source with Mark and ‘Q’, it 
may be well to point out that the phenomena are natural, 
if Mark and ‘Q’ (i.e. Luke’s loans from Matthew) 
represent a de-judaized selection from Matthew of 
material considered appropriate for Gentile readers. 
‘Both von Dobschiitz and Bacon remark on the parallels 
with the teaching of Johanan ben Zacchai, a leading 
figure in the Judaism of Jamnia after 70 a.p.’ As von 
Dobschiitz’s ‘evidence’ for this is the twofold occurrence 
in Matthew (1x, 13 and xm, 7) of the quotation, absent 
from the parallel passages in Mark: ‘I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice’, a favourite text of Johanan ben Zacchai 
who used it to console the Jews for the destruction of 
the sacrificial system, we need not treat his observation 
too seriously. Bacon adds, as further possible ‘evidence’, 
a parable of the same Rabbi which is similar to Matthew 
xxi, 11-14; but a parable does not necessarily originate 
with the first Rabbi to whom it is attributed, any more 
than Mr Kilpatrick would admit that attribution of a 
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_ parable to our Lord proves that it had had no earlier 
history; traditional stories tend to be taken up and 
utilized by successive teachers, each of whom appro- 
priates them for his own purposes. We must again 
remember that our evidence for Judaism only becomes 
abundant from 70 a.p. Von Dobschiitz further suggested 
that the author of Matthew was a converted Rabbi; 
but the apostle St Matthew may himself have received 
an education in one of the schools before he adopted 
the somewhat discreditable career of a tax-collector. 

(5) Perhaps the most seductive of Mr Kilpatrick’s 
arguments is the following: From about 7o A.D. recon- 
structed Judaism took up an attitude towards Christianity 
which made a final breach between the Church and the 
Jewish Synagogues inevitable. Acts xxvmt, 21f and the 
tradition that St James of Jerusalem (who died about 
62 A.D.) was held in veneration by the Jews, make it 
probable that the Jewish attitude before 70 A.D. had 
been less clear-cut. But on several occasions (IV, 23; 
IX, 35; X, 17; XII, 9; xl, 54) Matthew refers to Jewish 
synagogues as ‘their’ synagogues (on several occasions 
Mark is parallel and lacks the possessive pronoun), 
which to Mr Kilpatrick suggests a contrast with Christian 
synagogues. Thus he thinks that this phraseology reflects 
the period after the decisive breach. This is an ee * 
suggestion, though less convincing than it would be if 
we had to admit Matthew’s dependence on Mark and, 
therefore, that the author of Matthew has added ‘their’ 
to Mark’s plain ‘synagogues’ . But in every case the 
possessive pronoun is explicable by the context. More- 
over, such a scene as Acts xx, 7-11 (the Christian 
service at Troas), to say nothing of I Cor. u, suggests 
that Christian worship had begun to be organized apart 
from the Jewish synagogues before 70 A.D. 

The preceding paragraphs have given a fair sample 
of the arguments alleged by Mr Kilpatrick in support 
of his hypothesis of what, in the jargon of modern 
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scholarship, is called a ‘Sitz im Leben’ (historical milieu) 
for Matthew at the end of the first century. There are 
however, some considerations not yet mentioned, which, 
to my mind, tell strongly against so late a date. (1) It 
seems almost inconceivable that a late Jewish-Christian 
document, originally composed in Greek, one of whose 
dominant themes is the rejection of the new revelation 
by official Judaism and the Church’s consequent mission 
to the Gentile world—a document, moreover, based, 
Mr Kilpatrick holds, on such products of the Gentile 
mission as Mark certainly was, if not “Q’—should yet 
show itself so entirely untouched by, unconcerned with, 
the actual history of the Gentile mission and the con- 
troversy and heartache it occasioned in Jewish Christian 
circles. (2) It is not easy to believe, in particular, that 
such a late document, so central in its Christian ortho- 
doxy, could be so utterly untainted by the influence of 
Paulinism. Professor C. H. Dodd _ has lately stated: 
‘It is, indeed, rarely plausible to infer any considerable 
degree of direct Pauline influence in any of the Gospels, 
but in Matthew traces of such influences are indeed 
difficult to find’.! 

(3) It is surprising that a document originating, in — 
Mr Kilpatrick’s view, in a milieu so remote from the 
main line of Gentile development, and long after the 
extensive spread of Gentile Christianity and its acquisition 
of a literature of its own, should so promptly become 
the favourite Gospel of the Catholic Church. 

(4) Some of the ‘re-judaization’ that Matthew is 
supposed to have performed on his Marcan material 
has no probable connexion with the needs of controversy 
with late Judaism. (a) For example, in 1x, 23 he ‘sub- 
stitutes’ for Mark’s ‘tumult and people weeping and 
lamenting abundantly’ the words ‘the flautists and the 
crowd making a tumult’. Mark’s words vaguely describe 
Jewish mourning customs for Gentile readers; Matthew 

1 The Expository Times, Vol. LVIII, p- 293. 
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quietly assumes that there is nothing in these customs 
to explain. (b) The ‘fringe’ of a Jewish garment is 
referred to at xIv, 36 (as in Mark vi, 56), but also at 
Ix, 20 and xxi, 5, in which cases it is absent from Mark. 
(5) Would a writer after the final breach with Judaism 
have reported without modification or gloss the words 
of xxm1, 2f: ‘The scribes and Pharisees have taken their 
seat upon the chair of Moses. Whatsoever therefore 
they tell you, do and observe’? Or would the words of 
XXIII, 16-22 have survived intact and without comment 
after 7o A.D.? 

(6) The alleged re-judaization of his Marcan material 
by Matthew cannot be dissociated from other contrasts 
between the two Gospels, of which we may mention 
two: (a) Mark 1, 15 summarizes the ‘proclamation of 
the Gospel of God’ by Jesus in the following terms: 
‘The time is fully come and the Kingdom of God is at 
hand; repent and believe in the Gospel’. Here note 
(i) the phrase ‘believe in’, with a doctrine, not a person, 
as its object. The verb ‘believe’ is comparatively rare 
in Matthew, where it usually refers to trust in the 
efficacy of prayer, or in our Lord’s miraculous powers, 
though occasionally it is used of ‘believing in’ Jesus 
Himself. It is of course very common in St Paul, and 
still more so in St John, so that we may suppose that 
the missionary experience of the Church—especially 
among Gentiles—led to a more conscious realization of 
the significance of the act and virtue of faith. (ii) The 
phrase ‘the Gospel’, without further definition: Matthew 
has the word Gospel four times; on three occasions he 
defines it as the Gospel ‘of the Kingdom’, and once he 
has ‘this Gospel’, where ‘Gospel’ is still a common 
noun (xxvi, 13). The word is a favourite with St Paul, 
who often uses it absolutely (as in Mark here). St Mark 
stands in this matter between Matthew and St Paul: 
though his Gospel is much shorter than Matthew, it 
contains the word twice as often; and on five occasions 
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he uses it absolutely. The absolute usage is clearly a 
‘development’, just as ‘the United States’ is a develop- 
ment from the original form ‘the United States of 
America’. The combination ‘believe in the Gospel’, 
then, represents the Christian terminology of the second 
phase, a reflexion of the milieu which consisted in the 
expanding, missionary Church of middle apostolic times. 
Now Matthew trv, 17 (parallel to this verse of Mark) 
reads: ‘Repent, for the Kingdom of the heavens is at 
hand’. It is obvious that this phraseology (which Mr 
Kilpatrick must hold to be Matthew’s editorial modi- 
fication of the Marcan verse) shows no sign of the later 
apostolic development, and it conveys a_ primitive 
impression exactly parallel to that of the passages where 
Matthew is supposed to have re-judaized Mark. Note 
also the Matthaean ‘Kingdom of the heavens’, using a 
Jewish reverential periphrasis for God. It may be 
urged that no author, writing such good Greek as 
Matthew, would deliberately and regularly substitute 
this ‘impossible’ Greek phrase for the ‘Kingdom of 
God’ of his sources—the Jews did not, so far as we know, 
shrink from the word ‘God’ in Greek. The phrase, which 
has to be considered in conjunction with Matthew’s 
too frequent use of rére and isu, is best explained as 
a painstaking literal translation direct from a Semitic 
source. 

(b) A comparison of the sense of Matthew x11, 10-17 
with that of its parallel, Mark 1v, 10-12 is enlightening. 
There is no question, as between Mr Kilpatrick and 
myself, that one of these two parallel passages is dependent 
on the other. The passage follows the first of the formal 
parables recorded by our two authors, and in Mark 
we read that the disciples ‘asked Him the parables’, 
an obscure phrase which, judging by the context, appears 
to mean ‘asked Him to give them the interpretation of 
the parables’. Jesus replies ‘To you has been given the 
mystery of the Kingdom of God, but to those others, 
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the outsiders, everything takes the form of parables, in 
order that seeing they may see and yet not see, and hear- 
ing they may hear and not understand, lest they be con- 
verted and forgiveness be granted them’. Taken by itself, 
this Marcan passage would seem to suggest that there 
is a clear-cut division between the disciples and the 
‘outside’ world, though it is not explained why some 
men are disciples and others are not; and that the purpose 
of the parabolic teaching is, by preventing the Christian 
message from penetrating to the understanding of 
outsiders, to ensure that they are not converted and 
forgiven; Christianity is a ‘mystery religion’ and there 
is a world of difference between initiates and uninitiated ; 
and a hard form of predestination-doctrine is suggested 
with no hint of the problems raised by it or of their 
solution. We cannot but sympathize with those critics 
who hold that the passage is coloured by ‘early Christian 
reflexion’! upon the actual result of the preaching of 
Christianity after the Ascension among the Jews (and 
_perhaps the Gentiles). 

Now compare the Matthaean parallel. Here the dis- 
ciples ask not for the interpretation of the parables, but 
‘Why do you address’ the public ‘in parables?’ Jesus 
replies, in substance, ‘it is because they have not, like 
you, been given the grace to understand the mysteries 
of the Kingdom of the heavens’ in the plain straight- 
forward form of teaching hitherto employed. ‘There is 
a law of the spiritual life, whereby grace received leads 
on to further graces, while gracelessness goes from bad 
to worse. And so I speak to them in parables because 
they have shown (by previous unresponsiveness) that 
while seeing they do not see, and while hearing they 
do not understand; cf. Isaias v1, of. But blessed are your 
eyes, because they do see, etc.’ We note here the entire 
absence of the ‘predestination-doctrine’ that appears 
to be implied by Mark and raises such problems. On the 


1 Cf. Bishop Rawlinson, The Gospel of St Mark, p. 48- 
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contrary, the straightforward teaching is withheld from 
the general public because they have already had it 
offered to them and have shown themselves incapable 
of profiting by it. We are taken back to that crucial 
point in the mission of Jesus Himself at which—as is 
inevitable in any such movement—a core of appreciative 
adherents has begun to crystallize round the Teacher, 
who can now proceed to give this core a more advanced 
instruction which would be wasted on the spiritually 
unresponsive general public. In other words, Matthew’s 
version shows us the Church of Christ in fieri, Mark’s 
shows it in facto esse. There is no question of de-judaiza- 
tion or re-judaization here, but once again Matthew 
resents us with a form of the tradition far more likely 
to do full justice to our Lord’s actual motive in resorting 
to a parabolic form of preaching. This is not the place 
to give the full evidence of documentary criticism for 
the dependence of Mark on Matthew in this paragraph: 
his understanding of Matthew’s én (‘Because’, v. 11b) 
as én recitative; his ‘telescoping’ of Matthew y. 13 with 
the quotation from Isaias in vv. 14f, which produces 
the ‘predestination’ difficulty; and the originality of 
Matthew v. 12 (cf. Mark tv, 25) in this context. 

Mr Kilpatrick’s treatment of the peculiar Jewish 
features of the Matthaean passages to which Mark has 
de-judaized parallels is in the nature of a ‘desperate 
remedy’. If these features are not due to ‘re-judaization’ 
they are signs of greater originality. If we judge that 
Mr Kilpatrick’s treatment of them is unsuccessful, must 
we not re-examine the hypothesis of Marcan priority, 
of which the foundations are less solid than is often 


supposed ?! 


1 See The Downside Review, January 1947, pp. 97-108. 
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By THE EDITOR 
Criticus: | have come across a passage in C. S. Lewis’s 


The Problem of Pain which | should like to read to you: 
“With every advance in our thought the unity of the 
creative act and the impossibility of tinkering with the 
creation as though this or that element in it could have 
been removed will become more apparent. Perhaps 
this is not the “‘best of all possible’’ universes but the 
only possible one. Possible worlds can mean only “‘worlds 
which God could have made but didn’t’’. The idea of 
that which God ‘‘could have’’ done involves a. too 
anthropomorphic conception of God’s freedom. What- 
ever human freedom means, Divine freedom cannot mean 
indeterminacy between alternatives and choice of one of 
them. Perfect goodness can never debate about the 
means most suited to achieve it. The freedom of God 
consists in the fact that no cause other than Himself 
roduces His acts and no external obstacle impedes 
-them—that His own goodness is the root from which 
they all grow and His own omnipotence the air in which 
they may all flower’ (p. 123). Tell me, Scholasticus, 
do you regard this as a defensible position in Catholic 
Theology? 

Scholasticus: I do not. Surely you know that Abelard 
was condemned for saying that God can do only what 
in fact he does and that the Vatican Council condemned 
Guenther for teaching the necessity of creation.? 

Criticus: | thought you would say that. You will agree 
that it is often not so much what is said in a condemned 
proposition as why it is said that is the reason for the 
condemnation. But before we discuss that, I wish you 
would explain to me the metaphysical principles on 


1 This article confines itself to expressing difficulties which are felt in some 
quarters about the received Thomist account of this subject; thus ‘Scholasticus’ 
may seem to have the worst of the argument. A subsequent article will defend 
the Thomist position. 

2 Denzinger, 374, 1805. 
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which you base your own position. For I suppose you 
don’t just take the answer ‘on Faith’. Let me say at once 
that I don’t find the ‘necessity of creation’ in Lewis, 
if by this we mean that the created universe contains 
within it the reasons for its own existence. That is 
plainly a contradiction. 

Scholasticus : | have here Fr Boedder’s manual of Natural 
Theology which contains a comment on a passage of 
Victor Cousin’s. Cousin, as you will see, took a line 
which is substantially the same as Lewis’s. Here is the 
passage: ‘The creative act is a necessary act because it 
results from the nature of a cause which needs must 
act, and it is free, for it proceeds from the proper, 
independent, primitive spontaneity of a cause which 
acts by itself, which determines itself, so that its deter- 
mination, though necessary, is nevertheless its own, 
and is not under any influence from without’ .! Fr Boedder’s 
comment is as follows: ‘Against these assertions we 
maintain that God has created only because He freely 
willed the existence of creatures, being equally free 
not to will had He pleased’ (p. 136). Cousin’s words, 
Fr Boedder considers, imply that ‘creation was a necessity 
required to supply some deficiency in God’, 

Criticus: | don’t see that. Cousin’s doctrine as given 
by Fr Boedder seems to me not only intelligible but 
inevitable. He is saying, surely, that without the act 
of creation God would not be God, because (as all 
agree) he is his acts. It is meaningless, then, to envisage 
the possibility that there could have been no such act. | 
And it does not even begin to follow that the term of 
God’s Act, ‘creation’ in the sense of the created universe, 
adds anything to God. It is commonplace to remark 
in this connexion you cannot add chalk to cheese. 
Lewis is not suggesting that God and his creatures 
add up, because he rejects the use of the conditional 


1 Quoted on page 135 by Fr Boedder who refers to Alleux, La Philosophie 
de M. Cousin, pp. 19-20. 
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mood in statements which have God as their subject. 
indeed, I find it hard to see how the transcendence, 
the immutability, of God, is to be safeguarded on any 
other showing. 

Scholasticus: There is of course a difficulty, and I can 
show you a passage in which Fr Boedder deals with it. 
He distinguishes the necessity of Pure Act from that 
free will to create which is yet the same Pure Act looked 
at from a certain point of view. He says, you see: ‘the 
internal act of [God’s] will, which is really identical with 
the essence, can without change involve or not involve 
that relation to an object which we call choosing and 
willing.' 

Criticus: I don’t find that thinkable. I can think of 
choosing only as a response in face of a state of affairs 
upon which the chooser is in a sense dependent. If God is 
described as choosing, this can mean for me only that 
he finds himself faced with ‘possibles’ soliciting his 
will and therefore in a certain respect acting upon him 
and so making him dependent on them. Besides, I 
thought it was good Thomism not to allow that there 
are relations in God to creatures, but only in creatures 
to God. 

Scholasticus: | admit that this language of relations has 
its drawbacks. But you seem to suppose that just because 
we cannot conceive of an act which combines freedom 
of choice with freedom from external solicitation, we 
cannot allow that God’s act of creation is of this kind. 
You are dragging God down to your own level. 

Criticus: We are always doing that. All I can say is 
that it is the attempt to avoid it which causes my dis- 
satisfaction with the usual Scholastic treatment of this 
question. Try as I may, I cannot reconcile the notion 
of alternative courses with what I know of God, and I 
observe further down on this page of Fr Boedder’s book 
the following sentence: ‘The will of God in its relation 


1 Op. cit., p. 304. 
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to creatures is absolutely necessary in its entity (i.e. 
in its internal actual state) but not in its term (i.e. it 
does not necessarily bear to creatures that relation which | 
we call volition)’. This is the regular Scholastic formula, 
isn’t it? Now to say that the will of God is not necessary 
in its term is perfectly acceptable if it only means that 
God’s creatures do not enjoy his necessity. Necessity 
is surely the same as Pure Being. God is necessity because 
he is Being. Creatures are not Being—they stand in a 
unique relation of total dependence upon Pure Being 
such that we may say that they have Being or necessity 
but without thereby infringing God’s imprescriptible 
rights (this relation in which they stand to him is such 
that he is other than they, utterly transcendent: yet at 
the same time they have a mysterious ‘likeness’ to him. 
This is what we find in our experience; and we cannot 
justify it except by showing that we do find it.) My 
difficulty is that the Scholastics seem to introduce this 
lack of self-sufficiency, which is the mark of God’s 
creatures, into the creative act which is God himself. 
Scholasticus : I don’t think you fully grasp the Scholastic 
position. It may help if I contrast it with your own. 
Your own is, I think, that it is the nature of God to 
create, God’s nature is necessary. Therefore his act of 
creation, which is identical with his nature, is also 
necessary. But I say that it is not so simple as that. It 
is just as much God’s nature to create as not to create. 
By which I mean that his simple perfection is indifferent 
to creating or not creating; it includes both. It is his. 
nature to create or not to create at his pleasure. 
Criticus: God created because it was his will to do 
so; and his will is free. But the meaning which you 
give to ‘free’ seems to set up a contradiction in God. 
How can we avoid the conclusion that if God had chosen 
not to create there would have been something “un- 
realized’ in him? You may say that I am obliged to accept 
your meaning by the condemnations to which you 
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referred, and it may be so. But it is not unreasonable, 
I think, at this stage to suggest that those condemnations 
bear simply and solely upon an error which inspires 
the condemned propositions, the error, namely, that 
creation is necessary in an ‘emanationist’ sense, that 
God is incomplete without creatures. The condemnation 
which controls the Scholastic discussion I take to be 
that of the Guentherist proposition that God created 
with the necessity with which he loves himself!, which 
certainly leads to a confusion between God and creatures. 
It suggests that there is a relationship between God’s 
will and his creatures of the same kind as that between 
God’s will and himself. If we work in these terms, 


we shall go on to say that there is a relation of identity 
between God’s will and himself . . . and so reach a 
pantheist conclusion. Naturally Rosmini was also con- 
demned for saying that there is a ‘moral necessity’ for 
God to create ‘because he loves himself in creatures’ .? 
And Abelard was condemned for saying that God ‘can 
do things only as he does them in fact’? because in the 


light of his other statements this seems to be setting 


bounds to God’s omnipotence. But all I am saying is 
that God would not be God without his act of creation. 

Scholasticus: But are you not involved in these errors? 
For you find it inconceivable that God should exist 


' without creatures. 


Criticus: Because it is his nature to be generous, to 
give, to produce what is not himself, not because he 
requires us. 

Scholasticus: If he does not require us, why can he 
not do without us? 

Criticus: In an obvious sense he does without us: 
that is, God is simply God and we ‘make no difference’ 
to him. 


1 Denzinger, 1805. 
2 Denzinger, 1908. 
3 Denzinger, 374- 
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Scholasticus: Very well, then, if God had not created| 
us it would have made no difference to him. Why 
should you hesitate to admit the hypothesis? 

Criticus: To say that the act makes no difference to» 
him in that sense would be to say that there is something | 
unnecessary in him. We are going round in circles. . 
You seem to think that by asserting this power of God’s; 
to abstain from creating, you are maintaining one of’ 
his prerogatives. I have admitted that it may be so. 
I am prepared to ‘take refuge in a mystery’ if I am bidden. 
to do so by the Church. But I cannot pretend to attach 
any meaning to what you are talking about. The act of | 
creation ‘makes no difference’ to God, so far as I can 
see, only in the sense that it is identical with his nature. 

Scholasticus: But consider what consequences follow 
from your position. Are you not in effect denying all 
meaning to ‘possibility’? If there are no alternatives for 
the First Cause, are there any alternatives for anyone? 

Criticus: To say that this is the only possible world 
is not to say that possibility is meaningless. It means 
that God has only one plan of creation. But it is a plan 
which involves human freedom—because it involves 
human blessedness; so we can refuse to accept God’s 
actuations. But this ‘can’ is not itself a possibility for 
actuation by God. It is something sui generis to which 
we. can refer only in negative terms. It is the surd in 
any metaphysician’s system. And whatever we say of 
it, we cannot attribute to God that possibility which 
is bound up with a created universe. 

Scholasticus: Your system seems to be an amalgam of 
Leibnitz, Spinoza, and Blondel. Do you really mean to 
say that this world could not be improved upon? 

Criticus: St Thomas, as you know, says that God 
governs his chosen world with supreme wisdom and 
benevolence. But you refer, no doubt, to his doctrine 
that God could have chosen another and a better one. 
Does that doctrine satisfy you? 
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Scholasticus : It seems to me imposed upon us. Anything 


created could always be better than it is. There is no 
assignable limit to the power which God could confer 


upon a creature. And this applies to the created universe 
as a whole. It has always been the answer of the Thomist 
school to philosophical optimism that the ‘best of all 
possible worlds’ is a meaningless expression. 

Cricticus: | am suggesting that there are no ‘possible’ 
worlds. I should find it hard to believe that God could 


have a better purpose for his creation than the com- 


-munication of himself in knowledge and love to his 


creatures, even if I could entertain the notion of God’s 
having any plan different from that which in fact he has. 
Scholasticus: Our knowledge and love of him are 
created qualities. They must always be capable of increase. 
Criticus: Yours and mine considered in isolation— 
but in view of the knowledge of love of him enjoyed 
by Christ in his sacred humanity, in which we participate ? 
Scholasticus: It is all the same. 
Criticus: | wonder. Are you not perhaps the victim 


here of your imagination? A maximum quantity is 


unthinkable in itself, but an optimum quality not 
necessarily, I suggest. Could there be anything created 
of higher value than Christ’s human soul? And is not 
our world ‘ordered’ to Christ? Could God’s purpose 
have been achieved with a more perfect adaptation of 
means to end? 

Scholasticus: What then do we mean by speaking of 
God’s generosity in redeeming us if there was no question 
of his not redeeming us, or of not redeeming us in 
the manner in which in fact he has done so? 

Criticus: We mean, I suppose, that God’s unchanging 
and supreme generosity is here most clearly indicated 
to us. 

Scholasticus: That is true. But there is more behind it— 
a mystery of God’s freedom which you are trying to 
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proceedings. You are claiming to see things from his 
side. You seem to think that God must have a reason, 
a reason perceptible to yourself, for what he does. 
But he is the reason for his act of creation and for the 
terms of this act. 

Criticus: The real question seems to be this: what 
do we know about God? Do we or do we not know 
what we mean when we call him supreme wisdom and 
superlative generosity? Do we know him as creating 
out of that superlative generosity? And, if so, when 
we are asked to believe that he could create a better 
world and has not done so, how can we help saying 
‘why not’? 

Scholasticus: God in creating has no end in view save 
his own glory. He cannot subordinate himself to our 
advantage. 

Criticus : Gloria Dei vivens homo. You cannot be suggesting 
that God gains anything by his creation. And, since we 
do, isn’t it God’s purpose in creating that we should ? 

Scholasticus: St Thomas says that God does not will 
anything for any reason (except himself), although he 
wills one thing to be on account of some other thing, 
as means to end. Vult ergo hoc esse propter hoc: sed non 
propter hoc vult hoc.} 

Criticus: That is obvious enough if it means that God 
cannot be moved to will by anything outside himself. 
But if it is taken to mean that God has no concern with 
what he creates we are back at Aristotle’s first Mover. 
Again I ask: are we, as theologians, really so ignorant 
of God’s nature as vour position would suggest? Is he 
so dark to us that we may as well give up trying to 
attach any meaning to liberty or necessity as applied 
to him and _ take refuge in the indifferentia dominatrix 
of the Thomist commentators?2 Or do we in fact find 
in the Christian God the reconciliation of liberty and 
necessity? God is love—and Lover of us. 


1S. Th. I, x1x, Corp. 2 Garrigou-Lagrange, De Deo Uno p. 404. 
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Scholasticus: I can think of one modern Thomist who 
uses up to a point the sort of language which you wish 
to use, and he—oddly, in view of what you have just 
been saying—happens to be considered excessively 
‘agnostic’ by some of his fellow-Thomists. Sertillanges 


br says that it is only a way of saying that the creature 


could not be or be otherwise when we say that God 
could have not produced it or produced it otherwise 
—that the world has no necessity of itself. 

Criticus: Exactly. That is all I want. Everything else 
that I have said seems to follow from that principle. 
And it does not surprise me that Sertillanges is con- 
sidered ‘agnostic’. It is his realization of who God is 
that makes him reject so much which ordinarily passes 
for appropriate language about him. 
~ Scholasticus ; Neither Sertillanges nor any other Thomist 
would accept the conclusions which you have suggested. 
Besides, the language of the Church’s assertion of God’s 
liberty is absolute and all-inclusive: Libertate a quavis 
necessitate soluta is what the condemnation of Guenther 
says.2 You would have a hard job to prove historically 
that this is only a condemnation of Emanationism. The 
trouble is that you have been considering only one side 
of the Mystery. You say you do not want to take refuge in 
Mystery. ‘ Refuge’, no, but ‘Mystery’ is inevitable. You 
are denying to the Creator that Liberty which is the 
highest prerogative of his creatures. You say that God 
created out of superlative generosity. But generosity must 
mean that the giver is free. That is why he is generous. 
So we must return to this another time. 


1 St Thomas D’ Aquin. |, p. 249- 
2 Denzinger 1655. 
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LATO’S political thought is relevant to this study 
Pp: so far as it depends on and makes clear the 

implications of his thought about the status of man 
in reality: we shall have to consider carefully how far 
his thinking about man and society is really determined 
by his metaphysic of man and how far it is influenced 
by other, non-philosophical, considerations. 

The first thing that strikes us when we turn to con- 
sider Plato’s political thought from this point of view 
is the very close correspondence between his insistence 
on the duty of the philosopher to rule, on the moral 
responsibility of those who contemplate the good for 
the welfare of the whole community,' and his doctrine 
of the intermediate status of intelligent soul in the 
universe, with its double function of contemplating 
eternal being, the Forms, and ruling body. It is true that 
in the Republic (loc. cit.) this obligation of the philosopher 
to rule is represented as a duty of justice to the ideal 
state which has produced and trained him for the purpose. 
But the whole tenor of the passage, and, still more 
important, of Plato’s whole life, his continual pre- 
occupation with politics, his visits to Sicily, the scale 
of the Republic and the Laws, the direction of the training 
in the Academy, show that his sense of the obligation 
of the philosopher to the community was more universal 
than this: he denies (Republic 5208) that the philosopher 
has any duty of justice to the ordinary irrational city- 
state which has done nothing to produce him and does 
not want him to exist—his own experience at Athens 

1 See especially Republic 5198-218. But the idea of a duty to perform in this 


world is already clear in the Phaedo, in the classic argument against suicide 628. 
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and the Athenians’ treatment of Socrates is, as always, 


working on his mind here, though we must remember 
Socrates and the Laws of the City in the Crito—but he 
certainly felt that the philosopher had a universal and 


| binding obligation to bring about and maintain a good 


community life as far as possible. The world-ruling 
function of universal Soul and the city-ruling function 
of the philosopher are brought together by the state- 
ment about the é& obpave tapdderypa in Book IX of the 
Republic (5928). Here it is admitted that the ideal 
State is unrealizable on earth, but the perfect order of 
the visible heavens,! which, as we know, Soul brings 
about as the most perfect possible corporeal image of 
the order of the world of Forms, is put forward as the 
abiding pattern for personal and community life on 
earth. Man’s task is to reproduce in his earthly com- 
munities that most perfect of corporeal orders which 
universal Soul realizes in the cosmos; he will always 
do it imperfectly (this is a point to which we shall have 
to return) but must do it as well as possible: and this 
is an absolute moral obligation, springing, as moral 
obligations always spring in the ethics of Socrates and 
Plato (and all sane ethics), from the very nature of man 
as an intelligent soul. 

So far there is no serious disagreement between Plato 
and the Christian tradition. But when we come to 
consider the sort of society which Plato thinks that the 
philosopher should aim at bringing about on earth, the 
disagreement may seem to be very serious indeed and 
to be deeply rooted in Plato’s metaphysics. The Christian 
critic is inclined to maintain that Plato’s ideal cities 
are totalitarian to an extreme degree, utterly without 
legitimate moral and spiritual freedom: that he considers 
individuals entirely in terms of their function in the 
community and has none of that sense of the unique 
personal Divine vocation of every man which is character- 


1 ovpavds here must mean, as always in Plato, the visible heaven: the symbolic 
place of the Forms, the spiritual world, is the imepoupdvios témos (Phaedrus 
247¢) cf. Hackforth in Classical Review LVIII, 1, p. 8. 
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istic of the Jewish and Christian tradition: and that 
these defects spring from the very nature of his philosophy 
with its typically Greek preference of the general and 
universal over the particular and individual, its impersonal 
divinity, its eternal being which is a structure of objec- 
tively existing abstract universal perfections. How much 
truth is there in these criticisms? We must of course 
admit that there are necessarily fundamental differences 
between Plato and any kind of Christian political thought. 

Plato after all lived before the Gospel and without 
access to the Old Testament Revelation: he has no 
sufficient conception of the nature of God, no idea of 
Creation, no notion of the Supernatural, of Grace, of the 
Church (which are all parts of a single truth): and he 
would be the first to admit that a profound change in 
our ideas about God and His working must necessarily 
involve a profound change in our ideas about man and 
society. Plato’s thought about man’s life in society is 
entirely in terms of the Greek city-state, which was 
the highest form of what we may call the pre-Gospel 

e of human community which is Church as well as 
State. The distinction of Church and State as separate 
societies begins with the Gospel. It is not found even 
in the Old Testament. But it is a great mistake to regard 
the unitary pre-Gospel society as totalitarian in any 
sense in which that repulsive word is at present applied. 
The traditional Greek city-state was a society founded 
upon religion, regarding the excellent performance 
of its ancient cults as its first duty, and strictly bound by 
inherited laws and traditions in which there was no very 
clear demarcation between religious and secular. It 
was a society of which the gods of the city and the dead 
were members as well as the living citizens; and the 
gods and the dead were the principal members and the 
obligations of the living citizens and their rulers towards 
them the chief obligations. As a result of all this there 
existed an elaborate network of traditional rights and 
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duties which by no means left the individual or the 


family helpless before an omnicompetent government, 


and any violation or suspected violation of which pro- 
duced a popular fear and fury of a kind and quality which 


we in this country have rather forgotten. A moment’s 


reflexion will show how very different a traditional 


pagan state of this type is from a modern totalitarian one. 
The background of Plato’s political thought, then, is 


not really totalitarian, and the thought itself is in several 


important ways still further removed from totalitarianism 
than the common Greek tradition. 

The opposite impression, that Plato ismore of a totalitar- 
ian than mostGreeks, is often produced by a too exclusive 
concentration on and misinterpretation of the Republic. In 
reading this dialogue it is necessary to remember continu- 
ally the purpose for which the ideal City is being depicted, 
namely, to serve as a large-scale model of the well- 
ordered human personality.! Righteousness is studied 
in the City first and the individual afterwards in the same 
way that people who find it difficult to read a text 
written in small letters find the same text written else- 
where in larger letters, and read it there.2 There is no 
suggestion in this passage or elsewhere in the Republic 
that the City is any sort of ‘super-personality’. It is 
‘greater’ than the individual only in the sense that it 
provides a larger scale model of the working of justice 
and injustice. And Plato asserts most emphatically that 
true justice is inward and concerns the order of the soul 
in the individual person. The justice and right order of 
the City is only an ci8wdov and a consequence of this 
inner justice and rightness.* (Of course it may also be 
regarded as a means by which inner justice is produced 
in those who are brought up in the just City.) This con- 
centration on the pattern of justice in the ideal City, 
its use as a large-scale model of the human personality, 
accounts to a very great extent for the extreme ‘func- 


1 434D-E. 2 368D. 3 443B-444A. 
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tionalism’ of the political theory of the dialogue, the 
way in which all classes in the City are considered in 
terms of their political function and not as complete 
human personalities. It must be admitted that Plato 
seems genuinely to have thought the extremely un- 
natural life which he prescribes for the small minority 
who are to rule desirable though impracticable. But 
his main motive in prescribing it is surely to stress as 
strongly as possible that the rulers should be moved in 
all their actions not by family motives or desire of 
wealth but only by their contemplation of the Good. 
And it is perhaps worth pointing out that Plato’s refusal 
to make any differentiation according to sex among 
the ruling class, and his fantastic breeding regulations, 
which have seemed to many the most anti-personal 
features of his ideal picture, are probably not so much 
an expression of ‘functionalism’ as of that despising 
of the earthly, animal body which we have already 
noted. For Plato an animal function like sex can have 
nothing to do with human personality and is irrelevant 
to the highest human activities. 

Some important positive doctrines of a very un- 
totalitarian kind appear in the Republic which are a new 
contribution of Plato himself to Greek political thought. 
These are, first, the insistence throughout that the end 
and purpose of the City is not wealth and material power 
for the citizens, still less for the rulers, but the moral 
and spiritual good of each and every one of its inhabitants. 
This conviction is the foundation of all Platonic politics, 
Then, and at least equally important, there is the con- 
viction that if the City is to attain this end it must be 
founded on the knowledge and continual contemplation 
of ultimate Truth, of the Good. The Laws makes ve 
clear that truth for Plato came to mean first and fore- 
most true theology, truth about the Divine. The Platonic 
city-state is to be like all Greek city-states a religious 
society, but one founded upon a religion universally 
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true and not merely a matter of local tradition. And 


only if it is so founded upon religious truth can it, as 


we have seen, rightly claim the allegiance of the philoso- 
pher. Plato makes claims for the City more absolute 
than we can approve, saying, for instance, in the Laws! 
that children belong to it more than to their parents 
and that it therefore has absolute rights over their 
education:2 but we must always remember that his 
City is ‘Church’ as well as State, a religious community 
founded upon and teaching the true religion, and that 
this imperative requirement of truth in the City religion 
brings him a long way nearer to the Christian way of 
looking at things than is the common Greek political 
tradition and separates him absolutely from all who 
claim unlimited moral, spiritual and educational authority 
for secular States as they exist and by the very fact of 
their existence. 

A doctrine closely related to the insistence that the 
City must be founded on truth is that of the “pattern 
in heaven’. An idea which became more and more 
important to Plato as he grew older was that of the 
cosmic order, the everlasting visible divine order of 
the heavenly bodies. This idea of the order or City of 
the Cosmos, Oriental (Babylonian) in origin, played a 

1 804D. 

2 A point that should always be borne in mind in considering Plato’s more 
extreme demands for the subordination of the individual to the community 
is that he conceives his ideal cities as being, like real Greek city-states, in a 
more or less continual condition of war emergency, either expecting or actually 
undergoing attack from a hostile neighbour. Thus almost the principal duty 
of the able-bodied citizen, in the ideal city as in the real, is to serve the State 
as a trained and efficient soldier. Hence we find that the prescriptions for the 
education of children in Book VII of the Laws have a strong military bias : and 
Plato’s most horrifyingly extreme assertion of the subordination of the individual 
to the community, his demand that citizens should be trained never to act 
alone but always collectively and under discipline (Laws 942A-D), occurs 
precisely in a passage where he is laying down laws about military training 
(this passage is quoted by Professor Dodds in his paper ‘Plato and the 
Irrational’, Journal of Hellenic Studies Vol. LXV, 1945, P- 29 without the 
necessary indication of the context). Plato of course is thinking in terms of 
Greek hoplites, heavy infantry fighting in close order: hence the extreme 


stress on collective discipline. 
3 Republic 592B. 
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very great part in later pagan religion and political 
speculation. For Plato the cosmic order is a norm or 
pattern with which the earthly city must conform as 
perfectly as possible. Again this is an anti-totalitarian 
doctrine, for it means that the government is not free 
to do as it pleases but is bound by everlasting laws given 
in the nature of things. But the fact that the conformity 
required is to the rigid impersonality of astronomical 
law conceived as everlasting gives a peculiar rigidity 
to the doctrine and to the States founded on it, and 
accounts perhaps to a great extent for the feeling of 
oppression that sometimes comes over us when we 
read the Republic or still more the Laws, the feeling 
that after all this is an inhuman tyranny. For the Christian 
the cosmic order itself is transitory and all things are 
on the move towards a supernatural goal, the City of 
God, the New Jerusalem in the new heaven and the new 
earth, and all human societies are temporary camps by 
the way. For Plato and his successors human societies 
were transitory and subject to inevitable decay, but 
they were bound to try as far as they could to imitate 
the rigid everlastingness of the cosmic order. 
The Republic and the better-known aspects of the 
Laws by no means contain the whole of Plato’s contri- 
bution to political thought. For some of the profoundest 
and most lastingly valuable of his applications of philosophy 
- to politics we must turn to that unjustly neglected dialogue 
the Statesman. Here we meet a doctrine, implicit in the 
Republic but first made clear in the Statesman, which 
may seem disconcerting from the point of view which 
we have been adopting, if it is considered apart from 
the safeguard with which Plato immediately supplies 
it, but which is in itself none the less a most important 
contribution to political thought. This is the doctrine 
that the ideal ruler, the possessor of that ‘royal science’, 
that knowledge of the Good which alone truly fits a 
man to govern, is above the law; that he can dispense 
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with written laws and unwritten traditions and if necessary 
impose his authority by violence.! This may seem to 
leave the door open for the worst sort of totalitarianism, 
though Plato, as we shall see, effectively excludes in- 
terpretations of his doctrine which could lead in this 


direction. But it is the reason he gives for his assertion 


that is important. It depends on his doctrine of the 
‘right measure’, the immediate ancestor of the ‘relative 
mean’ of Aristotle:2 and it is that the law, however 
good, can never be flexible enough to deal with the 
ever-changing variety of persons and situations to which 
it has to apply, with all the complexity of the tissue of 
human life in society.? Only the ruler endowed with the 
‘royal science’ can do this by modifying whatever general 
regulations he may have laid down to meet each par- 
ticular case as it arises. Now this argument shows just 
that recognition of the importance in human life of 
the particular in its infinite variety which the Greeks, 
and Plato especially are accused, in general with some 
degree of justice, of neglecting. And it does at least 
leave room for the acceptance as a factor to be con- 
sidered in the life of the community of that sense of a 
unique personal divine vocation which Plato’s whole 
life suggests that he had and which his master and in- 
spirer Socrates undoubtedly possessed to a very high 
degree. It is interesting too to note that the ‘royal 
science’ gives its possessor, and only its possessor has, 
power to deal adequately with the particular. For the 
‘royal science’ is ultimately knowledge of the Good. 
We have already seen in the second study of this series 
that the Good for Plato is something very much more 
than an impersonal abstraction: and there are important 
implications, though we have no right to assume that 


1 Statesman 293A ff. x % 
2 Statesman 283¢. See the introduction of Canon Diés (p. 44-50) for the 


relevance of this passage. The present discussion of the Statesman is very greatly 
indebted to his edition (Platon, Le Politique. Paris, Les Belles Lettres 193 5). 


3 2948 f. 
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Plato was conscious of them, in the deduction which 
we seem to be able to draw from this passage of the 
Statesman, that knowledge of the Good gives power to 
deal not only with the general but with the particular. 

But the most interesting and valuable thing about 
Plato’s handling of this doctrine of an ideal super-legality 
is the way in which he eliminates it as a practical possibility 
in the reconstruction of human society and in doing so 
provides one of the most profound and abidingly effective 
arguments against totalitarianism or any too exalted 
claims for the State and its rulers. This development is 
indicated in the section of the Statesman immediately 
following that just considered, where the ideal ruler 
is dismissed from practical consideration as so rare as 
to be unlikely ever to be encountered ‘for a king is not 
born in the cities as he grows in the bee-hives’,! and 
the discussion turns to considering the second-best but 
only practicable sort of government, that founded on 
the rule of law; a long and bitter exposition of its in- 
adequacies? shows how very much of a second-best it 
is to Plato, but none the less it is to be preferred to the 
only practical alternatives, lawlessness and tyranny.® 

Earlier, however, in the dialogue a remark was made, 
quietly and almost in appearance casually, in Plato’s 
way, which carries us a good deal deeper. This is the 
remark at the end of the myth that the true shepherd 
of the human flock is himself divine and not human,‘ 
which is taken up and receives a wonderful development 
in the Laws. Here in Books III and IV the theme that 
the true and perfect government of men is divine, that 
all human rulers are necessarily imperfect, and that 
therefore they must be subordinated to the law, receives 
its full exposition, The perfect young tyrant advised 
by the perfect legislator, who would realize the perfect 


state so quickly ‘and easily, is a myth’ (Plato is here 


1 301D-E. 2 297D-300A. 3 300A-B. 
4 274B-275A and 275B-c. 5 J11C-JI12A. 
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thinking of his own experience in Sicily). And in a 
great passage which sums up the whole of this teaching! 
Plato tells the symbolic story, the myth of the Golden 
Age: how Cronos, knowing that every human nature 
without exception would be corrupted by absolute 


_ power appointed daemones (we might say ‘angels’) to 


rule the human flocks and not men—again this idea that 
the true shepherd of mankind is divine and not human, 
which must seem to Christians like a prophecy: though 
Plato, being a Greek and not a Jew, looks backwards, 
not forwards, for his divine shepherd. From this the 
conclusion is drawn that we must use our intellects, 
that in us which partakes of immortality, of the divine, 
to establish, not any sort of super-legal regime of a 
pseudo-divine shepherd, but the good laws which are 
the way of imitating the divine government proper to 
our present state.? And to these laws the rulers must 
be utterly subordinated. They must be ‘slaves of the 
law’ if the City is to survive. Even this is not the end 
of the matter. For Plato in the Laws has come to see that 
the necessary imperfection of human rule requires not 
only subordination of the rulers to the laws but a ‘mixed 
constitution’, a system of checks and balances and 
limitations of power, a blend of monarchy and democracy :* 
he approves of the mixed character of the Spartan con- 
stitution with its system of mutual checks’ (though 
not of other things in the Spartan system). And in the 
Statesman he goes so far as to admit that if people will 
not even abide by the law (which he seems to regard 
as quite likely) then the constitution which is weakest 
for good or for evil may be the least bad, namely the 
democracy which he abhors.® 

It must be emphasised that the divine rule of the 
king possessed of the ‘royal science’, though eliminated 
from practical politics, never becomes for Plato a 
chimera or a mere Utopian dream. It remains a divine 


1 713C-JI4A. 2 713E-JI4A. ly Be a Be 
4 693D-E. 5 691D-692C. 6 Statesman 303A-B. 
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ideal which we must imitate as best we can in a manner 
suitable to our imperfection. But this emphasis on the 
necessary imperfection of human government, thrown 
into all the stronger relief by Plato’s passionate exaltation 
of the ideal, is a contribution of the greatest value to 
political thinking. In the Statesman and the Laws Plato 
dissipated in advance the cloud of stately fiction which 
accumulated about the Divine or Most Sacred Majesties 
of the Hellenistic-Roman tradition and which was in 
his own time beginning to take shape in Antisthenes’s 
idealization of the monarch as the true shepherd of his 
people.! Aristotle learnt very much from him, and he 
points forward to the Christian personalism which began 
to emerge in the West in the high Middle Ages as the 
shadow of the Sacred Empire grew less. Christian 
personalist political doctrine has several roots, but the 
sense of the imperfection and limitations of all human 
rulers is certainly one of them. 

It must be stressed that this sense of the necessary 
imperfection of all human life and organization here 
below and of the necessity of adapting ourselves to the 
limitations of our state is not merely a practical political 
conclusion resulting from the disillusionment produced 
by Plato’s experience in Sicily. It is something deep- 
rooted in his philosophy. Soul, universal or individual, 
in the visible world is always for him struggling with 
refractory material, doing the best it can in difficult 
circumstances. This applies to the Great Craftsman 
of the Timaeus in his formation of the visible world? 
as much as to the human legislator in his shaping 
of a city: and in the sublunary world in which we find 
ourselves things are much more difficult and the given 
material more refractory than in the Upper Cosmos, 
the starry abode of the gods where we too may attain 


1 Plato is, however, probably criticising himself rather than Antisthenes 
when he denies that a human ruler can be the true shepherd (cfr. Dias Le 
Politique. Introduction p. 57-8). For the cosmopolitan monarchism of Antis- 
thenes cf. Gonzague de Reyold. Formation de I’ Europe II (Le Monde Grec) p- 248-9. 

2 Cf. Timaeus 48a. 
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to our rightful and final home. We cannot accept Plato’s 
explanation of why we find things so difficult, the cause 
of disorder independent of and with power to resist 
the Divine, the ‘necessity’ or ‘errant cause’ of the 


_Vimaeus: nor can we agree with his depreciation of the 


sublunary world, as compared with the visible heavens. 
But we must admit that he has an extremely vivid per- 
ception of our fallen and disordered state and some at 
feast of its consequences, and that he supplies us with 


some excellent symbols of what it feels like. 


We may now proceed to attempt a summing up of 
those points in which Plato’s doctrine of man is opposed 
to the Christian tradition, or at least inadequate by its 
standards, and those on which it supports, concurs 
with and has contributed to it. The great difference 
between Plato and Christian doctrine is a theological 
one which necessarily deeply affects his anthropology. 
In Plato’s thought there is no conception of the super- 


‘natural transcendence of God with all that depends on 


it. For him all reality, from the Good to the activity 
of soul in the visible world, is natural in the sense of 
being included in a closed everlasting system bound 
together by an immanent and invariable law: and all 
that happens and all the possibilities open to man are 
determined by the structure of this nature or system. 
For the Christian, God is outside (to use a spatial metaphor 
which should not be misleading) all hierarchy, system 
or nature; the nature or universe of created things 
exists by His free gift; and the possibilities open to 
His creature man are not determined by the system of 
created nature but by that single, free, unchanging and 
eternal Love of God on which creation itself depends. 
Consequently they can, and since the Incarnation we 
know that they do, go far beyond anything which could 
be expected or developed from the gifts given in our 
first creation, though completing and fulfilling these 
(in an utterly unexpected way), not contradicting them 
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or irrelevant to them; for God’s Will is One and His 
gifts harmonious. To consider man in the light of this 
truth as a created child of God destined to be brought 
by supernatural grace to a participation in the Divine 
Life is to transform the whole conception of man in 
himself and in his relations with his fellow-men. It 
establishes a supernatural order in human life in which 
alone the natural finds its completion and a supernatural 
Society, the Church, distinct from and transcending all 
earthly societies. All the truths which Christians have 
learnt from Plato are understood in the transfiguring 
light of this supreme truth, and it is this which makes 
the decisive difference between Plato’s anthropology 
and that of Christianity. In Plato there is no Creation, 
no Supernatural, man is divine in a subordinate degree 
by right of nature and attains his end in the natural order 
which includes the whole of reality and therefore in a 
single human community, the City; there is no room 
for a Church distinct from the State. é 
This great overriding difference is so important that 
there is no need for Christian writers to strain the 
evidence, as they sometimes seem inclined to do, to 
find additional differences between Plato and Christian 
thought. There is, however, one of some importance, 
and often mis-stated, concerning the relations of soul 
and body. As we have seen, Plato—in his later thought 
at least—by no means regarded body as such or soul’s 
connexion with it as an evil. But he did continue to 
despise and dislike the earthly, animal body, and he 
held that an astral embodiment was the only fitting one 
for intelligent soul. This is part of the very close con- 
nexion of his theology with his astronomy. Christian 
theologians broke the close connexion of theology and 
astronomy, a remarkable achievement when we consider 
how completely they accepted the traditional picture 
of the visible universe, and in the light of later scientific 
developments a very fortunate one. And because their 
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thought about the body has been governed and directed 
by the Resurrection, they look for a spiritualizing and 


glorifying of the animal body (thus in itself accepted as 


altogether good) rather than a change over to a com- 


: pletely new astral body. Since the Incarnation the body 


of man stands at the head of the hierarchy of material 
being and far surpasses the stars in dignity. This has 
important implications especially as regards the Christian 
attitude to sex, which St Thomas brings out very clearly! 
(though the West has not always applied his teaching 
effectively in practice) but which the Christian East 
does not seem to have fully seen.? 

The truths which Plato has contributed to traditional 
anthropology are many and of the greatest importance 
(it must be remembered that in Christian doctrine 
they have undergone the transfiguration mentioned 
above). First there is the doctrine that the human soul, 
in virtue of its intelligence, is not simply an exemplar 
of a particular Form but has a special likeness and kinship 
to the Divine as a whole. The idea, of course, that man 
is godlike because of his intelligence is not peculiar to 


EPiato. It is ‘to be found already in Pindar? and 


was widespread and deeply rooted in Greek religious 
and philosophical thought. The distinction between 
gods and men was very strongly insisted on, but 
it was a distinction of class rather than of nature. It 
was, however, the Platonic tradition which came nearest 
to and provided one of the most important sources of 
the Christian doctrine of the Image of God in man, of 
the human intellect as a created likeness, not of this or 
that Idea in the Mind of God but of that Mind Itself. 
And this doctrine does not imply a narrow ‘intellectual- 
ism’ for Plato any more than for the Christians. What 
he means by intellect is first and foremost the power 

1 Cf. especially S.T. I 98.2- é : 

2 Cf. Solovyof. Justification of the Good. p. 50-4- (English Translation, 


. London, 1918.) 
3 Nemeans VI, ad init. 
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to contemplate the Good, in which the whole of man’s 
nature finds its full satisfaction. 

This doctrine of the likeness of intelligent soul to 
the Divine is usefully supplemented by certain negative 
clarifications of abiding value about the relation of 
individual men to the Form of Man. The precise relation 
of particular to universal in Plato always remains some- 
what obscure, but at least no Platonist who has really 
understood the thought of his master can hold that a 
particular human person is merely a subordinate part 
of Humanity conceived of as some sort of ideal super-. 
person, still less that the State embodies or manifests 
such a super-personality more perfectly than the individual. 
We have already pointed out the misinterpretations 
by which this sort of doctrine has been read into Plato, 
and Plato’s own explicit statements ruling it out. Refer- 
ences in this context by Christian writers to ‘Platonic 
ultra-realism’ are based on a misunderstanding: the 
Archetypal Man does not belong to the Platonic tradition. 

Finally, perhaps the most important of all Plato’s 
contributions to traditional anthropology are the truths 
embodied in his account of Soul as intermediary, con- 
templating in the spiritual and acting in the visible 
worlds and of the conditions of its work here below, 
Plato’s account of the cosmic function of soul can of 
course be for us at best only a myth of our own condition, 
but what he says is of permanent importance as applied 
to our own present state. We have perhaps not yet 
worked out sufficiently the consequences of the doctrine 
of the necessary link between action and contemplation, 
which implies not only that all right action must be 
based on right contemplation (and so good politics on 
true philosophy and theology), but that in this world 
contemplation must issue in action and that the soul 
has a grave moral responsibility to bring the results of 
its contemplation to bear on the visible world: also 
(and the practical consequences of this would seem to 
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require more attention than they have yet received) 
that no work can be regarded as truly human in which 


this linking of contemplation and action is not found. 
Tt is the breaking of this link in the modern world, in 
which neither the manual workers nor the new ruling 


class of technical and social experts nor the academic 
research specialists can or want to contemplate in the 
Platonic and Christian sense, even if they are Christians, 


and have no possible opportunity of making a living 


connexion of contemplation and action in their work, 
which is one of our greatest evils and the source of many 
of our misfortunes. With this doctrine of contemplative 
action goes the sense of the necessary imperfection 
both of the human soul itself and of the material with 
which it has to work, with the very salutary political 
deductions drawn from it in the Statesman and the Laws: 
that the perfect ruler is divine not human and that 
human rulers should not ape a perfection which they 
cannot possess, but should submit to the rule of law and 
fixed tradition, based upon true religion and philosophy, 
and to appropriate constitutional checks. It is true that 
Plato does not develop this principle to conclusions 
as far-reaching as we would like. In the Laws we can 
still see at work the too tidy, generalizing, Hellenic mind 
and the conviction common to Greek political reformers 
that it is possible to discover and impose the perfect 
code and constitution, regulating every detail of the 
life of the city and its citizens,! which will resist the 
forces of disintegration and decay as long as it remains 
unchanged in every particular.? Plato has not learnt 

1 It is perhaps worth noting that Plato admits at the beginning of Book VII 
of the Laws (788A ff) that the upbringing of children under three must be left 
to custom and not prescribed by law, though the right customs are to be 
expounded and vigorously urged by the lawgiver; and that he here makes 
some remarks on the folly of legislating for small domestic details and on the 


supreme importance of good customs which we should like to see given a 
wider application. c c ‘ 

2 In Laws 797A ff there is an exposition of the importance of keeping children’s 
games absolutely unchanged from one generation to another, with an interesting 
defence of ultra-conservatism. 
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the lesson of the Statesman sufficiently well to see that 
there are great areas of human life, religious and family 
life especially, and what pertains to a man’s personal 
work or vocation, which the State is not competent 
to control and where its interference should be reduced 
to the barest minimum of limitation necessary to the 
common good and to the encouragement of the good 
initiatives of private persons and the appropriate com- 
munities. And though we can rightly claim Plato as one 
of the ancestors of Western personalism and pluralism 
he is certainly not himself a political pluralist; he does 
net see that, since no earthly society can attain divine 
perfection, man needs membership of a number of 
very varied autonomous societies, and not of one only, 
if all his capabilities for good are to be realized. He is 
still very naturally dominated by the idea of the unitary, 
sacred and all-comprehensive community; and we cannot 
presume to judge him hardly for this when we remember 
how much power over men’s minds much worse forms 
of unitary state than the Greek city have even now, even 
in the West, after nineteen centuries of Christianity. 

We must remember too that though his later thought 
leaves room (not perhaps very much) for the idea of a 
unique personal divine vocation like that of Socrates, 
he certainly never works the idea out or arrives at the 
corollary that a degree of personal freedom is a sacred 
right. He sees and states admirably that a personal 
vocation must be exercised in and for the community, 
but not so clearly the opposite truth that the com- 
munity (even for its own sake) must leave plenty of room 
for the personal vocation in all its particularity. We 
shall often find that when we are thinking in accordance 
with Plato’s principles in the light of the Christian 
Revelation we shall be led to oppose his conclusions, 
But this should not prevent us from acknowledging 
our debt to him for the principles and for the excellence 
with which he states them. 
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A STUDY IN RECUSANT PROSE: 
DOM SERENUS CRESSY, [605—74 


By DOM HILARY STEUERT 


| HE subject of this article, Hugh Paulinus Cressy 

(in religion Dom Serenus), was unquestionably one 

of the most distinguished converts in the seven- 
teenth century. Sancta Sophia, his masterly digest of 
Fr Augustine Baker’s spiritual treatises, has secured 
Dom Cressy’s name against oblivion, but, so far as I 
am aware, his other English works have never been 
reprinted, and I shall try to show that they are of value 
both as English prose and as evidence of Recusant 
activities in the seventeenth century. 

The son of a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, Dom Cressy 
was born in Yorkshire, probably, for there is some 
dispute on the point, at Thorp Salvin. His parents were 
of gentle birth and after a grammar school education 
he graduated B.A. at Oxford in 1623, becoming in 
1626 a fellow of Merton College. He took orders in 
the Anglican Church in 1629 and became chaplain to 
Thomas Lord Wentworth, under whom, when lord 
deputy of Ireland and earl of Strafford, he was made a 
jprebendary of St Patrick’s, Dublin, and, in August 
1637, installed dean of Leighlin. He later enjoyed the 
patronage of Lucius Cary, second viscount Falkland, 
who obtained for him a canonry of Windsor in 1642, 
though the disturbed state of the country prevented 
him from being installed in his benefice. After Falkland’s 
death at the Battle of Newbury, Cressy went abroad 
as tutor to Charles Berkeley, afterwards earl of Falmouth; 
when on the continent Cressy’s doubts about the 
soundness of his religion led him to investigate the claims 
‘of Catholicism with the result that in 1646 he publicly 
recanted his Protestantism before the Inquisition at 
Rome. He then went to Paris, studied theology there 
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for a time under Henry Holden, a celebrated doctor 
of the Sorbonne, and published in 1647 his Exomologesis, 
or motives of his conversion. A strong attraction to the 
Carthusians made him consider offering himself as a 
postulant at the house of the English Carthusians at 
Nieuport in Flanders, but he gave up this intention in 
favour of a Benedictine vocation which would permit 
him to use his talents for the defence and exposition 
of Catholicism. At Paris he received much kindness 
from the exiled Queen Henrietta Maria who came to 
his help when he was in great financial difficulties and 
gave him a hundred crowns to cover the cost of the 
journey to St Gregory’s, Douay. Abbot Allanson’s 
Biography of the English Benedictines tells us that after his 
Profession Dom Serenus (as he was then called) ‘lived 
for more than seven years in Conventual life, edifying 
all by his exemplary conduct’. Sent on the mission to 
England on the marriage of Charles to Catharine the 
Infanta of Portugal, he became one of her chaplains 
and ‘for four years resided at Somerset House, where 
besides discharging zealously the duties of his Ministry, 
he devoted much of his time to writing several learned 
Books on Controversial subjects’. He was appointed 
definitor of the southern province in 1666 and cathedral 
prior of Rochester in 1669. His last years were spent 
as chaplain in the house of Richard Caryll at West 
Grinstead, Sussex where he died in 1674.! In this appre- 
ciation of Cressy’s literary work I shall take examples 
of three types of prose: 1. Controversial; 2. Narrative 
or Biographical; 3. Historical. To the first class belong 
the following (my lists being in all cases selective, not 
exhaustive) : 

1. ‘Exomologesis; or a faithful narrative of the occasion 
and motives of the Conversion unto Catholique Unity 
of Hugh Paulin de Cressy’, Paris, 1647. 12mo. 


! Wood, Athen. Ox., (2nd ed., London 21) Vol. Il p. < Gi 
Bibliog. Dict. Eng. Cath.< Suv. eat Ns a a 
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2. ‘A Non est inventus, return’d to Mr Edward 
Bagshaws Enquiry, and vainly boasted Discovery of the 
Weakness in the Grounds of the Church’s Infallibility. 
By a Catholick Gentleman’, 1662. 12mo. 

3. ‘Fanaticism fanatically imputed to the Catholick 
Church by Dr Stillingfleet, and the Imputation refuted 
and retorted’, 1672. 8vo. 

4. ‘An Epistle Apologetical of S.C. to a Person of 
Honour, touching his Vindication of Dr. Stillingfleet’, 
1674. 8vo. 

Cressy himself describes his Exomologesis as ‘a story 
rather than a controversy’, but though the book traces 
the course of his theological thought from his Anglican 


| 


: 


days down to his acceptance of Catholicism its develop- 
ment rests on a very slender biographical structure. 
In some ways the book bears some resemblance to 
Newman’s Apologia: both books reveal a gradual realiza- 
tion that the Church of Rome is not to be dismissed 
with certain condemnatory prejudices, but in Cressy’s 
case attention is focussed on theological arguments 
and there is little concern with the writer’s personality. 
An interesting passage’ tells us how he first came to 
examine critically the foundations of Anglicanism: 
‘Not long after this there was, I know not how, suggested 
to my understanding a thought, which I could not at 
pleasure silence, and which interupted much my extreme 
eagerness of reading; it was this: A supposition being 
made that it should please Almighty God to put a period to 
the Church and Ecclesiasticall government in England, to 
what Churches Communion I should then adjoine myselfe? 
‘It was not any reason I had to dispayre of the Kings 
condition that occasioned such an inquiry (for at this 
time he was in a state to dispute upon even termes the 
victory with his enemies) nor any jealousy of the truth 
of the English Religion; but knowing that the English 


1 In this and subsequent quotations 1 have altered the original spelling and 
punctuation where such alteration seemed desirable. 
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Church, considered as distinct not only from the Roman, 
but from all other sects in separation likewise from it; 
was not, nor ever pretended to be either indefectibld 
or infallible, nay more, considering that the Ecclesiastical 
government in England depended absolutely upon the 
firmness or weakness of the King’s authority there, by 
whose absolute power only and according to whos 

interests it was framed at first; and perceiving but too 
well that for many years there had beene a powerfull, 
malicious, contriving faction of Calvinists, equally 
enemies to Monarchy and Episcopall Government (as 
they have given proofe to the full) and which had in- 
truded themselves into the inferiour Clergy, Universities, 
chief Bourgeosies, and places of Judicature, whose 
designe received from their forefathers it had beene 
to omit no occasion to ruine both the civill and Eccles- 
iaticall State, whereto the whole Kingdome of Scotland 
would be sure to give their brotherly assistance. Lastly 
being assured that the maine thing, and to me the most 
considerable advantage which the English had above all 
others pretending to a Reformation, namely a succession 
and authority of Bishops and other Ecclesiasticall Orders 
received from the Roman Church, was never confidently 
and generally taught in England to be of divine right, 
and by consequence tooke no firme rooting in the con- 
sciences of English subjects. Upon which ground I 
easily foresaw that though perhaps many would adventure 
far to support the Regall authority, yet if euer the title 
of Episcopall Jurisdiction should be separated from the 
Rights of the King, there would but very few appeare 
that would hazzard their fortunes or lives for that which 
though they preferred infinitely before the Presbyterian 
Tyranny, yet they had never beene taught that it was 
an essentiall condition of a Church. Yea on the contrary 
they had seene both King and Clergy and generally the 
whole Kingdome looke upon the Calvinist and Lutherar 
Churches as brethren of the same Religion in  sub- 
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stantialls, sending Bishops and other Ecclesiastiques to 
sit with them in their Synods, maintaining their quarrels, 
commending their principal authors, harbouring, relieving 
and preferring their exiles. In a word, upon that title of 
Brotherhood assisting them with treasure and forces in 


their Rebellions. 


‘Upon such grounds as these considering the unsure 
foundation of the English Church, I thought it not un- 
reasonable to spend some thoughts upon that enquiry, 
viz. To what Churches Communion | should adjoine 
myselfe upon supposition that the English Church should 
come to fayle .. .”! 

Cressy’s progress was by no means hasty ; however, 
‘the excessive paines and diligence employed by me, 
which otherwise would have beene tedious, was much 
sweetened by the discovery every day of new light. 
And I could not but observe the strange effects of 
education and prejudice, which made me believe my 
selfe to be separated in my belief from the Catholic 
Church at a distance unmeasurable, when indeede I 
was even at the doors: and I am certaine I had beene 
much sooner a Catholic if I had thought that the belief 
of the Churches doctrines nakedly as she proposeth them 
and in the latitude allowed by her, had beene sufficient 
to have gained that title. But I tooke those to be the 
necessary doctrines of the Catholic Church which were 
only the private opinions and expressions of particular 
Doctors. And the simplicity of the Articles of Christian 
Faith was clowded by Scholasticall Metaphysicall termes, which 
being abstruse, nice, and unknowne to Antiquity rendred 
the doctrines themselves new and suspected to me’? 

One of Cressy’s greatest stumbling-blocks was the 
indiscreet and unwarranted extension of the Church’s 
authority made by certain contemporary Catholic con- 
troversialists; this question was often debated under 


1 Exomologesis, 1st ed., 1647, PP. 35-39- 
2 Op. cit., pp- 115-16. 
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the term ‘infallibility’, a term so fruitful of misunder-. 
standing to Protestants of the day that Cressy declared 
he ‘perceived that it was that (to me unfortunate) word 
of infallibility, and that word understood by me in the 
most rigorous sense that above all things made me 
despaire of ever being able with a good conscience to 
enter into the Communion of the Catholic Church’.! 
In the end it was the sixteenth century Recusant writer 
Thomas Stapleton with his ‘great solidity and becoming 
wariness’ who satisfied Cressy, for when he ‘heard the 
Church speaking in her owne language, and moderately 
interpreted by Catholic Doctors, I found what she said 
so just, so reasonable, so impossible to be contradicted 
by anything but passion or interest, or pride, or hatred 
of unity, that there was no resisting the attraits of it. 
Then at last I found what I had all my life time in vaine 
sought after, namely a firme foundation whereon | 
might safely and without any scruple relye: and more 
glad than of all worldly treasures to see my soule taken 
out of mine owne handes, and placed under the conduct 
of her whom Christ had appointed to be my guide and 
conductresse, to whom he had made so many rich 
promises, and with whom it is pleasure to dwell, then 
I tooke up a Psalme of thanksgiving and sayd, Laetatus 
SUM. Bists" 

Much of the Exomologesis is taken up with a careful 
attempt to refute William Chillingworth’s contention 
that the only source of religious certainty is ‘every 
man’s private reason interpreting Scripture’ ; to the 
common Protestant doctrine that the Bible alone 
was the religion of Protestants Chillingworth added 
the rider that ‘nothing is necessary to be believed but 
what is plainly revealed’; Scripture is to be tested on 
all matters other than basic tenets by open and unfettered 
inquiry—by that ‘right reason’ which Chillingworth 
held to be alone productive of religious certainty. Cressy 

1 Ibid. p. 284. 2Tbid. p. 378. 
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prefaces his examination of Chillingworth’s work with 


tributes to the friendship he had enjoyed with him in 


the past; his references to Chillingworth are uniformly 
friendly despite the strongest disapproval for the latter’s 
theological views. The scope and purpose of this article 


“permit only brief extracts from Cressy’s arguments, 


but some illustration of them must be given even though 
closely-knit theological arguments cannot but suffer 
in the process: 

‘But once more to returne to Mr Chillingworth’s 
Position, viz. That all necessary truths are contained in 
Scripture so expressly that no man can rationally doubt 
of the sense of them, and by consequence there is no 
neede of an authorised visible interpreter. All that I 
shall say in answer hereto, shall be the making a few 
requests to our English Protestants especially: as 1. 
To consider this and the former speeches of Mr Chilling- 
worth not as an extraordinary invention of his excellent 
wit, but that which extreme necessity forced him to : 
for though before him few Protestant writers have so 
freely discovered the arcana schismatis, as being unwilling 
to tell their followers that they had no authority to 
oblige them to their opinions: Yet Mr Chillingworth 
deales more ingenuously, discovering that this is indeede 
a foundation most necessary to be layd by all those who 
deny all visible Ecclesiasticall authority in expounding 
Scripture, and judging definitely of controversie in 
Religion: for otherwise they must say, God has given 
us the Scripture to be our only Rule, this Rule is ambig- 
uous and difficult even in necessary thinges, there is 
no judge to interpret it, mens understandings are weake 
and their wills strong, they are easily ledde away with 
prejudices, education and worldly interests, so that it 
is a great chance if they light upon the true sense of 
those difficult, yet most necessary Mysteries, considering 
besides that they are very contrary to flesh and blood 
and carnall reason. This were to deale with mankind 
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worse than the Aegyptian taskemasters did with the 
Israelites, to demand brick and give them no straw. 
Since therefore no Protestants would willingly lay such 
an imputation upon the Father of mercies, it will follow 
that he must of meere force acknowledge with Mr 
Chillingworth that all truths necessary to salvation are 
contained in Scripture so expressly that no rational] 
man can doubt of the sense of them. 

‘My second request to English Protestants is that they 
would take into consideration how (after that a Catholic 
would be so liberall as to allow them this ground) they 
would be able, and by what rules, to distinguish pointes 
unnecessary from necessary: for though it were true 
that all necessary pointes are plaine, yet all plaine pointes 
are not necessary. 

‘That for a more particular tryall, they would resolve 
with themselves whether v.g. the Mysteries of the eternall 
God-head and Incarnation of our Saviour, be not necessary 
to be believed: if so (as the English Articles import) 
then they may doe well to take a survey of all the Textes 
of Scripture which Volkelius and Crellius heape together 
to combat these Mysteries: and after conclude whether 
only Scripture being the Rule, and only private reason 
the Judge, these Mysteries be so plainely and expressely 
contained in Scripture, that no reasonable man can 
doubt of the sense of them and that there neede no 
interpreter to reconcile them. I would likewise desire 
them to consider the places of Scripture which Catholics 
make use of to build (v.g.) the authority of the Church, 
and the Reall Presence (I name these, because they are 
the principall groundes of their separation). Now when 
they have considered the Textes for the former point, 
let them take notice that they cannot produce one 
expresse Texte of Scripture against the authority of 
the Church: and for the other point, whether the Textes 
which Catholics produce for the Reall Presence doe 
not in the litterall Grammaticall sense say all that Catholics 
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believe; and whether all that Protestants labour to proove 
be not, that though Hoc est corpus meum, as the wordes 
lye, be against them, yet the sense hidden and figurative, 
which they desire to force upon these wordes, is against 
Catholics. And having considered these two instances, 
let them upon Mr Chillingworth’s present groundes 
judge how thy can satisfy their own reason and conscience, 
without expresse Scripture for themselves, and against 
at least expresse words of Scripture for Catholics, to 
make a separation from the whole world. 

‘In the last place I desire them to speake freely whether, 
if this be true, that to be expressly and unambiguously 
sett downe in Scripture, be a condition necessary to 
all necessary pointes of Faith, there be indeede any 
pointes of Faith necessary, since there is scarce any 
one Article of the creede which has not beene, and is 
not at this day questioned by many men, yea by whole 
Churches, in which are and have beene found persons of 
greate learning, subtlety, and, as farre as the eyes of men 
could judge, piety and virtue, as S. Augustin witnesseth 
of Pelagius and S. Vincentius Lerinesis of other Heretiques. 
Now if they say they will not believe such testimonies 
of their adversaries probity, then the controversies 
betweene Sects will become not disputations, but 
calumniations and impleadments.’! 

Before making critical observations on Cressy’s prose 
I wish to finish this account of his Exomologesis with his 
treatment of the Holiness of the Church as a motive 
for credibility. It is here that the main interest and 
formative influence of his life emerge and the qualities 
are revealed which were to make him a life-long student 
and follower of Fr Baker. It is interesting to find that 
at a time when Catholic controversialists seem at times 
excessively concerned with defensive theological tactics 
Cressy can declare that ‘the life and Councells of S. 
Charles Borromée, and the truly Christian spirit of 


i Ibid. pp. 408-13. 
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humility and meekenesse shining in the writings of 
Monsieur de Geneva gave more satisfactory answers to all 
the objections of Protestants than any | had_ hitherto 
found in all the volumes of those famous Cardinalls, 
Baronius, Bellarmin, and Perron: or at least that the 
former gave a point and a piercing vertue to the dis- 
courses of the latter, which in former times I had often 
and without much effect perused.! 

‘Now the occasion and manner how I came to be 
satisfyed of the eminent sanctity taught and practised 
in the Catholic Church . . . was as followeth. It happened 
not long after my arrivall at Paris that my curiosity 
ledde me among other places to visit the Monastery of 
the Carthusians whom wee deprehended in their ordinary 
employment of prayers, and in the place of their almost 
continuall residence, the Church: A sight that was 
which made a strange impression upon my mind, being 
at that time also in some unquietnesse by reason of 
certaine scruples already entertained concerning Religion. 
For there I saw Persons so utterly secluded from the 
world, that they never visited other men, and rarely 
and with unwillingnesse admitted other mens visitts, 
yea excepting a few howers weekly, renounced the 
conversation and sight of one another, but onely in the 
Church, where their conversation was only with God: 
Persons so mortified in their lookes, so immovable in 
their postures, with countenances so intent upon their 
present devotions, as if they only lived with their rational] 
faculties, and so farre from observing that they were 
observed by others, that truly I believe they knew it 
not: Persons (as after enquiry I was informed) that 
through the whole course of their lives practise a strict 
abstinence, and for a greater part, a rigorous fast: 
Persons that every day allow near eight howers to 
vocall prayers, and laborious singing in the Church, 
and almost all the howers besides in their private cells 

1 Ibid. pp. 625-6. 
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to meditation and contemplation: Persons that no in- 
commodity of weather hinders from their midnight 
watches and devotions in the Church for severall howers 
together: Persons whose inseparable cloathing is haire- 


_ cloath, and whose other more private mortifications and 


austerities they doe most sollicitously conceyle from 
the world, and account it of all other the most rude 
mortification, if they should come to be discovered: 
Persons which are so farre from desiring the esteeme 
of the world, that they never would publish any miracles 
done in their solitude, nor seeke the canonization of 
any of their Saints, no not their Founder S. Bruno 
himself: Persons which notwithstanding all these 
austerities, expresse in their conversation the greatest 
repose and contentment and chearfulnesse of mind 
imaginable, the greatest compassion toward others that 
would seeme to compassionate them, and protestations 
that if there were no happinesse to be expected in another 
world, yet that the inward ravishings of soule, the 
spirituall embraces which their celestiall Bridegroome 
affords them many times, deserve to be purchased with 
farre greater worldly losses, and with farre greater 
austerities than any that they have or can suffer: Lastly 
persons whose order has continued now without inter- 
ruption for about sixe hundred yeares, without the 
least scandall, without the least neede of Reformation, 

owing the more perfect according to the declination 
of the rest of mankind, as if God intended it, in an 
especiall manner, to be the defence and security, the 
chariotts and horses of Israel; an order whose encrease 
of revenewes are perceived not by themselves but the 
poore onely, who are accordingly more amply and 
frequently sustained; insomuch as that which has beene 
the corruption of other orders, is the purifier and 
refiner of this: and, I may adde this observation with 
respect to England, an order that Almighty God did 
principally chuse by which to condemne Schisme at 
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its first entrance there, viz, by suffering them, that is, 
piety and innocence it selfe, to be the first victimes and 
sacrifices offered to it. 

. . . ‘Some time I spent in such meditations which I 
could neither hinder, nor satisfy my selfe in: yet because 
it seemed dangerous to mee to build resolutions upon 
the manner and method of Gods Providence which 
is inscrutable, therefore I thought it as necessary for me 
to examine not the outward shewes, but the Rules of 
Holinesse practised in the Roman Church, as the doctrines 
therein professed: for if the former appeared to be 
according to the Spirit of Christ, they would strongly 
argue for the truth of the latter. Having this designe, 
I provided my selfe of the best Methods of Devotion 
and spirituallity that | could meete with, and upon all 
occasions I made conversation with such Religious persons 
as were in opinion eminent for a spirituall life. The 
successe whereof was strange and incredible: For whereas 
I had always beene of opinion that that which in the 
Roman Church was called Mysticall Theology, was in 
respect of the ordinary Practicall Divinity as I tooke 
the Morall Philosophy of the Platonists to have beene 
compared with that of other Philosophers, viz, the 
same ordinary doctrines and precepts of virtue, but 
only cloathed in abstruse, sublime and Metaphoricall 
terms, rendering the professours thereof not more 
virtuous than other men, but more phantasticall and 
selfe conceited. But I found that the notion I had of it 
had no affinity with the thing it selfe: Mysticall Theology 
being nothing else in generall, but certaine rules by the 
practice whereof a virtuous Christian might attaine to a 
nearer, a more familiar, and beyond all expression 
comfortable conversation with God: wherein he is 
taught first to purge himselfe of all pollutions of sinne 
and worldly lusts, to possesse himselfe of all Christian 
vertues, and by such meanes to prepare himselfe for 
an union with the Heavenly majesty; the generall in- 
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strument of all these blessings beeing a constant exercise 
of Mentall prayer, that is, meditating with the under- 


standing upon heavenly mysteries, but especially inward 
ejaculations, aspirations and immediate acts of the will, 
loving, praising, adoring and perfectly resigning it selfe 


to the most perfect will of God, by which in time there 
is made a perfect denudation, mortification and annihila- 
tion of a mans owne private will and a suffering ones 
self to be inacted and moved immediately by Almighty 
God, and at last a contemplation of the divine essence 
without any medium, without helpe of the imagination, 
or imaginary formes, an absorption of all operations 
(called by them a divine idlenesse) whereby the soule 
reposeth securely and with unspeakable pleasure in the 
bosome of her heavenly Bridegroome.’! 

It can, I think, be fairly said that Cressy’s worst 
faults as a writer appear in his first work, the Exomolo- 
gesis. The chief defect of the extracts given above is a 
cumbrous prolixity : when preparing the ground for 
argument his prose spreads into a thicket of qualifying 
clauses amid which his meaning can be all too easily 
lost. It is true that this was a characteristic of much of 
the prose written at the time, but whenever I have 
compared the work of Chillingworth I have found it 
invariably clearer and better balanced than Cressy’s,? 
and it should be noted that Chillingworth, three years 
older than Cressy, died three years before the Exomolo- 
gesis was printed. His prose improves when the im- 
mediate necessity of meeting an opponent forces him 
to argue point by point, and the temptation to prolixity 
which controversy recollected in tranquillity gave him 
is removed. Indignation sharpened his style: it added a 
pungent colloquialism which makes much of his earlier 
work seem tedious in comparison. Some signs of an 


1 Ibid. pp. 628-36. 
2tn his Fanaticism fanatically imputed to the Catholic Church, 1672, Cressy 
refers (p. 167) to the ‘art and gracefullness’ of Chillingworth’s style. 
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improvement can be seen in the last of the extracts, 
that dealing with the Carthusians; here the narrative 
background gives some kind of structural unity to his 
argument, and although rhetorical repetition of the word 
‘Persons’ draws embarrassing attention to a term hardly 
strong enough for such emphasis, the passage as a whole 
seems to have been thought out in advance and not suffered 
to multiply its clauses by in-breeding. The general level 
of Cressy’s prose as we find it in his later controversial 
work is sufficiently good to deserve attention today, and 
I shall deal with that stage of his work in a subsequent 
article. 


(To be concluded) 
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LESSER BENEDICTINE GROUPS 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES 


By LT-COL H. F. CHETTLE 
II—-SAVIGNY 


HE Order or Congregation of Savigny existed for 
thirty-five years. Thirty-one convents, all of them 
abbeys, grew from a single stem, and were then 
abruptly merged in another scarcely older and not much 


“more vigorous Order. It was mainly an Anglo-Norman 


family: six of its houses were in Normandy, two in 
Anjou, one in Touraine, one in the Boulonnais, ten in 
England, two in Wales, two in Ireland and one in the 
Isle of Man.? Its fertility had continued to the end. 

Its founder Vitalis, a Norman clerk from Calvados, 
became in turn State official, preacher, and recluse. 
He and Bernard of Abbeville were together in Savigny 
forest in 1105,? and it is possible that his abbey of 
Savigny was founded at that date;3 but it was not until 
1112 that Ralph of Feugeres gave him the whole forest 
as a possession and dwelling for monks.‘ Other gifts 
followed, and on the 9th September r11g Calixtus Il 
announced that he had taken Vitalis and his monastery 
under the protection and patronage of St Peter. 

Like Bernard and Robert, Vitalis had found himself, 
whether he would or not, a religious leader. Like 
Robert and St Norbert, he founded a mixed convent, 
but, like Norbert, he decided to separate his men and 
women followers: he sent the latter, under his sister 
Adeline, to the house at Mortain which became in 1147 
the ‘Abbaye Blanche’. He gave to both abbeys the 


1 Gallia Christiana XI 552-3; Société de l’Histoire de France: Annuaire 


1838. 
2 Merlet I iv. 
3M. de Gerville in Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de la Normandie Il 123. 
4 Gall. Chr. XI Instr. 110 ; Cal. Doc. Fr. 1 287. 
Cal. Docs Fr. 1 288. 
6 Gall. Chr. XI 554-5; Hélyot and Bullot: Histoire des Ordres Monastiques 
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Benedictine Rule. He died in September 1122, and 
Geoffrey, his Norman prior, formerly a Benedictine 
monk of Cerisy in the diocese of Bayeux, succeeded. ! 

St Geoffrey, in his reign of sixteen or seventeen years, 
imposed stricter observance on his monks ; he com- 
pleted the church, and had it consecrated in May 1124; 
in 1132 he instituted visitations, and a three-day annual 
General Chapter on Trinity Sunday. He found favour 
with Thurstan, archbishop of York, and through him 
with Honorius II; and he established nineteen (not 
twenty-nine) daughter or grand-daughter houses in 
Henry I’s dominions.? He died about the time of the 
Lateran Council of 1139—a time when the Church 
was united and strong, and Citeaux was rising to its 
full strength. 

The Cistercian order, now forty years old, had a 
hundred convents in half the countries of Europe. The 
Statutes had been collected, and the General Chapters 
were meeting regularly.* Savigny had grown rather 
less widely and less rapidly: it was almost confined to 
the dominions of the English Crown, in which Citeaux 
made less progress. The first Cistercian houses in England 
were founded in 1129 and 1132, in Wales in 1140, in 
Ireland in 1142, in Normandy in 1147.4 But by Geoffrey’s 
death in 1138-9 Savigny had founded nine of her ten 
houses in England, the two in Wales, one of the two 
in Ireland and the one in the Isle of Man; nine in Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, Maine and the Boulonnais; two in the 
Kingdom of France, and one in Brittany. Two nunneries 
had been established in Normandy or Touraine; the 
Abbaye Blanche at Mortain® and Villers-Canivet in the 
diocese of Séez.® 


1 Gall. Chr. XI 543-4. 
2 Gall. Chr. XI 544. 
3 Canivez I 1-33. 
4 Watkin Williams: St Bernard of Clairvaux 46, 67, 75, 82. 
To which Henry II left a hundred silver marks (Rolls Series 21 viii 192). 
6 Gerville 139. 
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_ The following seems to be the order in which the 
Savigniac abbeys across the Channel were founded : 
1124 Tulket (Lancs), moved 1127 to Furness (Lancs). 
1127 Carrick (Down). 
/ 1130 Neath (Glamorgan). 
1131 Basingwerk (Flint). 
1132 Quarr (Isle of Wight). 
1133 Combermere (Cheshire). 
1135 Calder (Cumberland), from Furness. 
1135 Swineshead (Lincs, Parts of Holland), from 
Furness. 
1135 Stratford Langthorne (Essex). 
1135 Buildwas (Salop). 
1136 Buckfast (Devon). 
1138 Rushen (Isle of Man), from Furness. 
1139 (?) St Mary’s, Dublin. 
- 1140 Coggeshall (Essex). 
1143 Old Byland (Yorks, North Riding), from Calder ; 
moved 1147 to Stocking and 1177 to New Byland. 
The great abbey of St Mary, Furness, the first-born 
of Savigny in England, began in July 1124 as a settlement 
‘at Tulket on the Ribble, close to Preston, on land given 
by Stephen, count of Boulogne. It was moved in July 
1127 to a better site on other land of Stephen’s, a mile 
‘south of Dalton-in-Furness,! and the new endowment 
was confirmed by Henry I and by Stephen as king.? 
The first abbot was Ewan of Avranches, ‘magne 

scientizc et non minoris sanctitatis vir’; the second 
Eudo de Sourdevalle, to whom Honorius II (1124-30) 
addressed a bull of privilege; the third Michael of 
Lancaster. The church was building, but not finished, 
by 1147; the Savigniac remains exhibit smaller cloisters 


and ‘greater plainness and severity’ than the Cistercian.‘ 


| 


1 Cheetham Society N.S. IX 83 Transactions of Cumberland and Westmorland 
Archaeological Society N.S. XXIX 221; Rolls Ser. 75 ii 267n. 

2 Cheet. Soc. 8, 122-7, 180; Knowles’s Mon. Order 227. 

3 Cheet. Soc. 8. 

4. R. Peers in C. andW.A.S. N.S. XXIX 333. 
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The first daughters of Furness were Calder, Rushen and | 
Swineshead; and with the land on which Rushen was: 
built Furness received in 1134 from Olaf I, king of’ 
Man, the right of electing the bishop of the Isles. The : 
house included lay brothers as early as about 1148.? 

The abbey of Carrick, in the diocese and county of ' 
Down, stood a mile and a half south of Downpatrick, 
beside St Finnian’s well in the land called Erynach.?' 
It was founded as a daughter-house of Savigny in September 
1127 by Magnellus Makenlefe, king of Ulster.* It is 
described as Tironensian in the annals of St Mary’s, 
Dublin. 

The third transmarine offspring of Savigny was the 
abbey of Neath, founded by Richard de Granville, a 
Devonshire baron who was constable of the new castle 
at Neath, and his wife Constance. They granted a 
chapel in the old castle and other property to Savigny; 
and when Constance died in 1129 Richard began to 
build.¢ The house stood on the west side of the river, 
on a marshy loop of land a little below the town. It 
was inaugurated on the 25th October 1130,” and it 
was further endowed by Robert, earl of Gloucester 
(who died in 1147), and by his son William.®8 

St Mary’s abbey, Basingwerk, stood beside the Dee 
estuary, on what is now the border of Holywell and 
Flint. It was founded by Ranulf ‘des Gernons’, earl of 
Chester,® a benefactor of many convents, soon after he 
succeeded (about 1129) to the title, and before he 


1 W. R. W. Stephens: History of the English Church 1066-1272, 262; Knowles’s 
Mon. Order 249; Potthast I 6152. 

2 Cal. Doc. Fr. I 294. 

3M. Archdall: Monasticon Hibernicum 119; Cheet. Soc. 12. 

‘4 Archdall 119-20; Cheet. Soc. 12; Gall. Chr. XI 553. 

5 J. T. Gilbert: Chartularies of St Mary’s Abbey, Dublin (Rolls Ser. 80) ii 233. 

6 Mon. V 258-9; David Lewis in Archaeologia Cambrensis 5th Ser. IV 90. 

7 Knowles’s Rel. Houses 75; Annales Cambriae (Rolls Ser. 20) 39; Annals of 
Margam (Rolls Ser. 36) i 13. 

8 Lewis 95. 

9 There are references to a convent earlier than Ranulf’s (Gall. Chr. XI 553)5 
and Giraldus Cambrensis mentions the ‘cellula’ of Basingwerk in 1188 
(Rolls Ser. 21 vi 137); there may have been a small house near St Winifred’s well. 
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began his active interventions in civil war,! and it was 
colonized from Savigny on the rith July 1131.” It was 
probably further endowed by Owen Gwynedd (or ap 
Gruffydd), the native hero who succeeded to the throne 
of North Wales in 1137 and who destroyed Basingwerk 
castle in 1166,3 and its architectural remains include 
no twelfth century work.‘ 

In the year 1132 Baldwin de Réviers, second earl of 
Devon, founder of two other convents, gave to the 
second abbot of Savigny the manor of Arreton in the 
Isle of Wight, for the purpose of building a monastery 
to be dedicated to St Mary.§ The house was built on the 
‘North coast of the island, in Binstead parish (now part 
of the borough of Ryde), on a site named Quarr, from 
the local quarries. It was colonized from Savigny on 
the 27th April 1132.6 It was further endowed under 
Stephen.? 

Combermere abbey lay in the extreme south of 
Cheshire, in the present civil parish of Dodcott-cum- 
Wilkesley, between Nantwich and Whitchurch. Hugh 
-Malbanc, by the advice and assent of Ranulf, earl of 
| Chester, and Roger, bishop of Chester, granted land for 
the foundation of an abbey of monks under the Bene- 
| dictine rule, in honour of SS. Mary and Michael; and 
it was colonized from Savigny on the 3rd November 
7133.° . 

Four Savigniac houses were founded in England in 
#135. Calder, in Cumberland, at Calder Bridge in the 
arish of Ponsonby, recalls the familiar names of Avranches, 
the earls of Chester, and Archbishop Thurstan. A colony 
1 Arch. Cambr. 1st Ser. I 102. 

: 2 Knowles’s Rel. Houses 73. 


3 Rolls Ser. 17, 199; Knowles’s Mon. Order 346n. 

4 Arch. Cambr. ist Ser. 1 1033 Journal of Chester Archaeological and Historic 
Society N.S. XI 69 sqq- 

5 Mon. V 314; V. H. Galbraith in Cambridge Historical Journal IV 215+8. 
| 6 Knowles’s Rel. Houses 75. 

7 Mon. V 314-7. The article in the Victoria County History of Hampshire 
(Il 137 sqq.) does not mention the name of Savigny. 

8 Mon. V 323; Knowles’s Rel. Houses 73. 
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of twelve monks from Furness, with an abbot named | 
Gerold at their head, arrived on the roth January 1135 
at a convent given by Ranulf ‘des Gernons’, viscount 
of Avranches and earl of Chester, and dedicated to St 
Mary.! In 1137 David, king of Scots, ravaged their lands; 
they returned to Furness, but were refused admittance. 
They set out for York to ask the help of Thurstan, but 
near Thirsk they found a friend, and were sent to a 
temporary home at Hood. There the story of Old 
Byland begins; and meanwhile, in 1140, Calder was 
re-colonized from Furness.? 

St Mary’s abbey, Swineshead, lay ‘infra salices in 
marisco de Swynesheved’, a little east of the village and 
five miles west of Boston.’ It was founded by Robert 
de Gresley, and colonized from Furness on the 1st 
February 1135.4 

The abbey of St Mary and All Saints, Stratford Lang- 
thorne, Essex, was founded by William de Montfichet, 
a Norman friend and neighbour of the second abbot 
of Savigny, on the advice of the Archbishop William of 
Corbeil.® It was colonized from Savigny on the 25th 
July 1135.8 It stood in the marshes near the Lea. 

Buildwas abbey, dedicated to SS. Mary and Chad, 
was founded by Roger de Clinton, bishop of Lichfield 
from 1128 to 1153, a notable builder in a family of 
builders.” It lay three miles north by east of Much 
Wenlock. It was colonized from Savigny on the 8th 
August 1135.8 

St Mary’s abbey, Buckfast, on the border of Buck- 
fastleigh and Ashburton, was a Saxon foundation dating 


1 Knowles’s Rel. Houses 73, Mon. Order 250; Mon. V 339. 

2 Knowles’s Rel. Houses 77, Mon. Order 250. 

3 Mon. V 336. 

4V. C. H., Lincs I 145, in an article which does not mention Savigny ; Knowles’s 
Rel. Houses 76. 

5 Mon. V 587; Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society V 183. 

6 Knowles’s Rel. Houses 76. 

7 Mon. V 355. 

8 Knowles’s Rel. Houses 73. 
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from the ninth or perhaps an earlier century.' It stood 
in a clearing in the forest, near the Dart. King Stephen 
gave the church and abbey to Savigny, whence a colony 
arrived on the 27th April 1136.? 

At Ballasalla, in Malew parish, two streams unite to 
~ flow into Castletown bay; and here was a site presented 
to Furness in 1134 by Olaf I (1113-53), king of Man.* 
Here Rushen abbey was established in 1138. Savigny 
obtained the right to nominate the bishops of Man; 
the first of these was Wimund, a monk of Furness and 
later of Rushen, who ‘propter ejus importunitatem 
privatus fuit oculis et expulsus’.4 

St Mary’s abbey, Dublin, near Pill Lane on the north 
side of the Liffey, was founded either by Malachy 
(Meelsechlainn) I, king of Ireland, in the middle ninth 
century, or by Danes about 948.5 According to its own 
annals,* the house belonged before 1139 to the Order 
of Tiron, and in that year, following the example of 
its father the abbot of Savigny and his fellow abbots 
and monks, joined the Cistercian Order; according to 
the Savigny historians,” it was ‘founded’ by Ewan l’ Anglois, 
elected third abbot of Savigny in 1138 or 1139. The 
question of the Tironensian connexion will be considered 
later. The descent of its later abbots from Savigny 
seems to be established, and the date of transfer to the 
Cistercian obedience must have been the same as in 
the case of Savigny, and not eight years earlier. 


1 Dom Adam Hamilton: History of St Mary’s Abbey of Buckfast 6, 10. 

2 Cal. Doc. Fr. 1 290; Transactions of Devonshire Association VIII 814; Knowles’s 
Rel. Houses 73. Ralph of Feugéres, the first patron of Vitalis, was lord of 
Ipplepen, a few miles away, and Vitalis certainly visited England; but Dom 
Hamilton’s theory (51, 56) that Vitalis in person rallied Buckfast to his Order 
in 1102, after the Saxon abbot had been deposed, is not tenable. 

3 Chronicle of Man and the Sudreys, ed. P. Munch, 7-8. 

4 Matthew Paris: Chronica Majora (Rolls Ser. 57) ii 188; T. Stubbs: Actus 
Pontificum Eboracensium, in Twysden’s Historiae Anglicanae Scriptores 1713; 
cp. Munch 75-6. 

5S. A. Ossory FitzPatrick: Dublin 55; Archdall 132-3. 

6 Rolls Ser. 80 i 258. 

7 Gall. Chr. XI 544. 
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Coggeshall (St Mary’s) abbey was in Little Coggeshall, 
between Witham and Halstead, on the south bank of 
the Essex Blackwater. It was founded by Queen Maud, 
in a manor held by her father Eustace, count of Boulogne, 
and the monks sent from Savigny assembled there on 
the 3rd August 1140.! The Commons in 1407 cited it 
as a rich abbey.? 

The exiled monks from Calder, reaching Hood in 
September 1138, moved on in September 1143 to Roger 
de Mowbray’s land at Old Byland, four miles west by 
north of Helmsley. Here they found an unsuitable site, 
so near to Rievaulx that the two houses could hear 
each other’s bells;3 the Cistercian statute 6 of 1134 
had forbidden the establishment of a Cistercian house 
within ten Burgundian leagues of another,# and no 
doubt this rule, which would very soon be binding on 
both houses, was applied as a matter of courtesy. The 
community moved in 1147 to Stocking, near Coxwold, 
and thence in 1177 to the site at New Byland now marked 
by the ruins of the Cistercian abbey. 

Thus, within a year of the second abbot’s death, 
Savigny had built up her fifteen houses in the British 
Isles. Nine years later, the whole Order had submitted 
to Citeaux. 

The third abbot of Savigny was Ewan of Avranches 
(‘T’Anglois’), who had been the first abbot of Furness; 
he was succeeded in 1140 by Serlo, who like Geoffrey 
had been a monk of Cerisy.§ Serlo was described as 
‘valde litteratus et cujus eloquium audientibus erat 
acceptabile super mel et favum.’* He founded four 
abbeys, including La Trappe, famous for a later and more 
drastic reform. In December 1144 he obtained from 


1R. C. Fowler in V.C.H., Essex Il 125; Knowles’s Rel. Houses 73. 
2C. L. Kingsford: Chronicles of London 65. 

3 Knowles’s Rel. Houses 73, Mon. Order 250. 

4 Canivez I 32-3. 

5 Gall. Chr. XI 544. 

6 Gerville 123. 
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Lucius Il a bull taking Savigny under the protection of 
the Holy See, confirming its possessions, and providing 
for the deprivation of any abbot, monk, or ‘conversus’ 


) who should leave any of the houses of his ‘congregation’ .! 
He convoked the General Chapter annually; but the 


attendance of the English abbots (who must have found 
travel difficult in Stephen’s reign) was disappointing, 
and Serlo, with the French and a few of the English 
abbots, resolved on a merger with the Cistercian Order.? 

The Cistercian General Chapter met in September 
1147 in the presence of Eugenius Ill, ‘quasi unus ex 


eis’. Gilbert of Sempringham was present and made 


the offer of his Order and its houses, but it was cour- 
teously refused; St Stephen, abbot of Obasine in the 
Limousin, was allowed to hand over his abbey and its 
four churches. Serlo and the abbot of Beaubec made 
their offer, and the Chapter beheld an ‘integram, numero- 
samque congregationem (ordinem potius dixeris) . . 

illustrem viris, nec obscuram ecclesiis et possessionibus, 
relicto habitu, relictis institutis quae perplures iam 
annos observassent, in iura, et leges Cistercii transiisse, 
sub Clarevallis visitatione’.? Eugenius Ill ratified the 
act of cession without delay: his bull ‘Pax ecclesia’ of 
the 19th September informed the abbots of Savigny 
and of ‘the houses belonging to that convent’ that he 
had united their abbeys to “the congregation of Citeaux’.4 
In March 1148 the Council of Reims promulgated the 
union, and in April Eugenius re-enacted it with emphasis, 
naming twelve English houses and Rushen, and making 
excommunication the penalty of disobedience. The 


1 Gall. Chr. XI 544; E. Marténe and U. Durand: Veterum Scripiorum Collectio 


I 975. 

2 Hélyot, VI 111; Knowles’s Mon. Order, referring to d’Achery’s Spicilegium 
Il 175. 

3 Manrique, quoted by Canivez I 37-8. 

4 Marténe and Durand I 807; Migne CLXXX 1282; P. Jaffé: Regesta Pontificum 


Romanorum p. 629. 
5 Marténe and Durand: Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum I 414. 
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annalist of Waverley saw in this fusion the effect of 
‘the mediating grace of the Holy Spirit’. 

A different view was taken by Peter of York, fourth 
abbot of Furness, who questioned and resisted the 
decision for many months.? He appealed in person 
to the Pope, who gave him letters to the archbishop 
of Rouen and the bishop of Lisieux bidding them hear 
and decide the case next Michaelmas, and promised him 
release from excommunication if he would swear to 
submit to the decision. He delayed his return from 
Rome, and the case was heard in his absence at Martinmas. 
The evidence of Stephen’s charter giving Furness abbey 
to Savigny, the Pope’s confirmation of the gift, and the 
evidence of those who had seen the abbot of Savigny 
invested with Furness abbey, carried the decision. 
Peter and his brethren were ordered in the Pope’s name, 
and under penalty of excommunication, to desist from 
rebellion and to allow the abbot of Savigny the free 
disposal of Furness. Peter, after one more protest, 
submitted; he resigned his abbacy, retired as a simple 
monk to Savigny, and became fifth abbot of Quarr, while 
Richard of Bayeux, later fifth abbot of Furness, restored 
that house ‘ad matrem suam, Savigneiam, et ad Ordinem 
Cisterciensem’.’ But another bull was needed to close 
the controversy: in October 1149, by his ‘Cum omnibus 
ecclesiasticis’, Eugenius reaffirmed Serlo’s authority over 
the Savigniac houses and excommunicated any who 
left them to seek ‘aliena solatia’.4 

These were years of the closest alliance between 
Citeaux (or Clairvaux), the Papacy, and France. Eugenius 
was a Cistercian. Bernard of Clairvaux had preached 
the Second Crusade at Vezelay at Easter 1146, and at 
Whitsuntide 1147 Louis le Jeune had left Paris for the 

1 Rolls Ser. 36 ii 232. 


2 Cal. Doc. Fr. I 294. 
3 Cheet. Soc. N.S. IX 9. 


me Marténe and Durand’s Collectio 1 813; Migne CLXXX 1398; Jaffé II (ed. 
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Fast. In 1147 four Cistercian houses were founded, one 
of them in Wales and one, the first, in Normandy.! 
If Eugenius was an exile from Rome; if the almost 
inevitable dissidence, half political, between French 
and English monachism had already been foreshadowed ; 
if the Second Crusade was a complete failure; the alliance 
ave each of the allies the strength needed for a great 
uture. Savigny and her daughter houses gave up a 
separate existence under exceptionally strong pressure. 
They joined an Order which in its choice of sites, in 
its constitutional structure and in its mode of life 
resembled their own, but to which closer organization 
and more imperious leaders had given a greater vitality. 
The value of the organization must not be overlooked: 
we tend to continue working an efficient constitutional 
machine long after our habits and our ideals have changed. 

The Savigniac group ‘took rank among the Cistercians 
from their date of affiliation as a group (17 September 
1147), but among themselves they kept seniority accord- 
ing to date of foundation’ .? 

The theory of a close constitutional link between 
Savigny and Tiron has often been asserted or implied. 
Dom David Knowles states that Tiron ‘became the 
mother of a considerable family which even for a time 
(so it would appear) included Savigny and her 
daughters’ ;* Professor Hamilton Thompson! speaks of 
‘the congregation of Tiron, of which the Savigniac 
congregation was an independent branch rather than 
a corporate member’. I cannot find that there is sufficient 
evidence for either statement. 

Documents attached to the Furness Coucher twice 
refer to the Savigniac houses as of the Order of Tiron,® 
but they were apparently compiled very late in the 


1 Watkin Williams 80-3. 

2 Knowles’s Rel. Houses 77- 

3 Mon. Order 201-02. 

4 Visitations in the diocese of Lincoln Il 139n. 
5 Cheet. Soc. N.S. IX 8, 12. 
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Abbey’s history. The Chronicle of St Mary’s Abbey, 
Dublin (233, 258) speaks of Carrick as a Tironensian 
house, and asserts that the Tironensian abbot and monks 
of St Mary’s submitted to Citeaux in 1139, imitating 
their father the abbot of Savigny and his fellow abbots. 
Migne (CLXXII 1365-6) quotes as from Souchet the 
statement that Vitalis brought Savigny and fifty-eight 
daughter houses into submission to Tiron, but later 
(1416 n.) he quotes Souchet without this assertion. 
The biographer Geoffrey’s own statement (1416) is 
that Savigny ‘domno Bernardo cessit cum monasteriis 
inde pendentibus’, and the reference is clearly to Bernard 
of Clairvaux, not to Bernard of Abbeville. 

The correct reading of Geoffrey’s words was noted 
by Hélyot (VI 118-19), who insisted that Savigny and 
Tiron remained separate congregations. I do not know 
why the Furness Coucher and the Dublin chronicler 
went wrong, except that the monks both of Savigny 
and of Tiron were ‘grisei’ (‘la nuit, tous les chats sont 
gris’). The conclusive evidence seems to be that of the 
Tiron cartulary, which faithfully records in bull after 
bull the houses which owed obedience to Tiron, and 
never includes a Savigniac convent; nor is there, in 
the records of 1147-9, any mention of protest, or of 
acquiescence, by Tiron when the abbots of the Savi 
group submitted to Citeaux. It seems clear that these 
two Benedictine offshoots, alike in spirit and almost 
contemporary, were constitutionally separate from 
beginning to end. 
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NOTES ON A HISTORY OF 
BENEDICTINISM 
By DOM THOMAS SYMONS 
(Continued) 
IV 
E must now amplify what, in a previous article, } 
\ \ was said concerning the principles by which 


the compilers of the Regularis Concordia were 


guided and the manner in which they carried out their 


task. This can be done quite simply by taking the Trina 


ratio, one of the devotional practices common to the 


reformed Benedictinism of the period, tracing shortly 
its origin and development and comparing the Concordia 
version with those of the Continental consuetudinaries 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

As in previous studies of this kind,? we shall refer 
to most of the documents under some short form: thus 
the Customs of Einsiedeln, as they are usually called, 
will be cited as Eins; the Cluniac customs of c. 1030-48 
as Farfa and those of c. 1077-91 as Ulrich; two consuetudin- 
aries will appear under the names of the monasteries 


‘with which they are traditionally associated—Treves 


and Verdun; the eighth century Ordo Qualiter and the 
tenth or eleventh century recension of that document, 
the Ordo Qualiter for nuns, will be denoted by the initial 
letter of their titles, OQ and OQN respectively. Foot- 
notes will provide further information. 

The origins of Trina oratio are to be found in a devotion 
carried out in the ninth century at St Benedict of Aniane’s 


1 THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, April 1947, pp- 260 ff., on Dom Philibert Schmitz’s 
Histoire de L’ Ordre de Saint Benoit. 
2See e.g. Sources of the Regularis Concordia, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, July 


1941, pp. 264 ff. : ; 
3 Most of these documents are mM Albers, Consuetudines Monasticae (cited, 


for short, as C.M.), Vols. I (Farfa), Ul (OQ and OQN) and V (Eins, Tréves and 
Verdun). For Ulrich see PL CXLIx. 
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model monastery of Inda. It is described by Ardo, in 
his Life of Benedict,’ as taking place outside the choir 
(thus it must not be confused with the recitation of the 
Gradual psalms before Nocturns, which took place in 
choir), three times a day: before Nocturns, before 
Prime in summer (and doubtless before Terce in winter) 
and after Compline. 

Now when we turn to the Continental consuetudinaries 
of the Cluniac and Lotharingian reforms? we find that, 
with the single exception of Verdun, they all mention, 
under the name of Trina oratio or some equivalent term, 
a form of threefold prayer, said outside the choir (or 
at least before the brethren have taken their choir 
places), thrice daily at exactly the same times as those 
recorded by Ardo (with the addition that its winter 
position is clearly given as before Terce), by both 
monks and ‘pueri’, in the invariable order of monks 
first, then “pueri’ (before Nocturns and Terce); ‘pueri’ 
first, then monks (after Compline). 

Beyond these points of general agreement there is 
little to show how this devotion of Trina oratio was 
actually carried out. With regard to Trina oratio before 
Nocturns, however, the following details may be noted: 
it was said kneeling before the altars of the church 
(Ardo, Eins, Tréves); the prayers consisted of the Pater 
Noster, Creed and ‘confession of sins’’ (Ardo), the 
Penitential psalms, divided into three groups (Eins, 
OQN), or three Pater Nosters (Ulrich); three intentions 
are assigned (OQN); the devotion is in honour of the 
Blessed Trinity (the earliest recension of the Cluniac 
customs).4 

Unlike the documents dealt with thus far, the Regularis 
Concordia gives the complete scheme of Trina oratio as 


1 PLSCuies 7 Saf. 


2 A short summary of these will be found in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, July 
1941, pp. 264-7. 

3 Possibly the Confiteor. 

HEME 115 yeh Be 
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carried out before Nocturns:! three Penitential psalms, 
Pater and collect (Gratias Tibi ago) for the monk himself; 
the fourth and fifth Pentitential psalms, Pater and collect 
(Deus qui caritatis dona) for the king, queen and bene- 
factors ; the sixth and seventh Penitential psalms, Pater 
and collect (Inveniant quaesumus) for the faithful departed. 
The devotion is in honour of the Blessed Trinity. 

Here we find the Penitential psalms of Eins and OQN 
as well as the Pater Noster of Ulrich; but there is no 
mention of visits to altars, while the intentions differ 
from those of OQN. The first collect is the morning 
prayer? of OQ itself, the second and third are from the 
Masses pro familiaribus and in agenda mortuorum in the 

Supplement to the Gregorian Sacramentary. 

Little can be said of Trina oratio before Terce or 
Prime since even the Concordia provides no details. 
It will be sufficient to mention a point raised by Ulrich.* 
The writer had learned, he tells us, from one of the seniors, 
when he himself was a novice, that seven psalms were 
to be said at Trina oratio before Prime in summer ; but 
'he is not sure that this was ever done, for, he adds, 
‘each monk says what he will’. Later® Ulrich tells us that 
Trina oratio before Nocturns, before Terce and after 
- Compline consisted only of the Pater Noster thrice 
repeated. The interest of Ulrich’s evidence lies in its 
mention of the Penitential psalms before Prime: one 
wonders if these psalms did not form part of the primitive 
Cluniac form of Trina oratio. 

In the case of Trina oratio after Compline, the Con- 
cordia® is the only consuetudinary to give, not only 
details but the full scheme: Psalms xi and xi, Kyrie, 
Pater, ‘preces’ and collect (Gratias Tibi ago); Psalms 


1 Concordia, Ch. I. 

2 Trina oratio is not found in OQ. In OQN the collect of OQ precedes Trina 
| oratio. 

| Bu hreleasy 

: 4PL CXLIx, 667. 

: 5 Loc. cit. 

6 Towards the end of Ch. 1. 
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uxvr1 and cxxvi, Kyrie, Pater, ‘preces’ and collect 
(Deus Cui omne cor patet); Psalm cxxrx, Kyrie, Pater, 
‘preces’ and collect (Omnipotens mitissime Deus).' Here 
the first collect is the night prayer of OQ, the second 
and third are from the Masses De gratia Sancti Spiritus 
postulanda and Pro petitione lacrymarum in Alcuin’s Sacra- 
mentary,? while the five psalms are probably the very 
same five that, Ardo tells us, were said at Inda after 
Compline in summer—the difference being that at 
Inda these psalms were said in choir before the brethren 
paid their visits to altars, that is, they formed no part 
of Trina oratio. 

We have not got the whole story: the consuetudinaries 
—especially the Cluniac—help us so little. But the 
evidence, so far as it goes, bears out the contention that 
the compilers of the Concordia were not inspired by 
any one document: that they ‘edited’’ the material at 
their disposal, adapting, blending, perhaps even grafting 
on to traditional stock the customs of other lands. 
OQ, the Anianian observance, later practices such as 
those found in Eins and Tréves—all were laid under 
contribution, the result being, in effect, a distinctive 
custom for which there would seem to be no parallel. 


* * * 


We have insisted so much on the distinction between 
Trina oratio itself and the custom of reciting the Gradual 
Psalms that it will be well to turn now to this second 
devotion, which followed immediately on Trina oratio 
before Nocturns, being performed as soon as the monks 
and ‘pueri’ had taken their places in choir. 

Once again we must go back to the practice of the 
monks of Inda as related by Ardo.* When the brethren 


1 The Concordia gives an alternative third collect. 
2PL ci, 446 and 448. 


3 ee the Concordia (Proemium): ‘cum magna ac subtili rationis discretione’. 
4Loc. cit. 
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have finished their prayers before the altars (Trina 
oratio), he says, they enter the choir where, in choro 
sedentes, they recite privately the fifteen psalms _pre- 
scribed by Benedict of Aniane, namely, five for all the 
faithful living, five for all the faithful departed and five 
for those lately dead. After each group of five psalms 
the brethren prostrate themselves and pray awhile. 
Ardo does not say so, but it is generally assumed, 
and with reason, that the psalms in question were the 
Gradual psalms. For in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
we find universally prescribed, as a part of general 
monastic observance, the recitation, before Nocturns, 
of the fifteen Gradual psalms, with the addition in 
winter of a further fifteen psalms (i.e. to the end of 
the psalter), the Concordia and Treves being the only 
important consuetudinaries to omit mention of the 
winter addition. Thus, in the Life of St John of Gorze, 
one of the chief leaders of the reform in Upper Lotharingia, 
we find the following: Post ipsas (i.e. the prayers of 
Trina oratio), omnibus pariter in choro residentibus, 
triginta psalmi a centesimo vigesimo nono usque in 
finem psalterii in ternas orationes! denis distributis 
psalmis singillatim dicebantur. Erantque primi decem 
defunctorum, medii familiarium, extremi generalium. 
| Brevioribus aestivis noctibus et festis diebus quindecim 


tantum cantica Graduum, terna simul oratione distincti.? 

The same general arrangement is found in Eins: 
‘Privatis vero diebus per tria intervalla (i.e. the three 
separate ringings which constituted the third signal 
for Nocturns) triginta canunt psalmos divisos per decem 
sicut in aestate quindecim partiti per quinque’ .® The 
Concordia gives the following account: ‘Finitis tribus 
orationibus (Trina oratio) . . - residentibus cunctis in 
sedilibus suis ordinatim atque canentibus quindecim 
psalmos graduum singillatim, trina partitione uti superiores 


1 That is, in threefold division. 
2 PL cCxxxvil, 281. 
3C.M. v, p. 100 f.; cf. p. 74. 
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septem (i.e. as the Penitential psalms of Trina oratio),, 
flectentes genua post quinque psalmos, facto signo at 
riore’.! The omission here of any mention of the: 
additional winter psalms is remarkable, so closely do) 
Gorze, Eins and the Concordia hang together in other: 
respects: note, for instance, the phrases ‘residentibus; 
cunctis in sedilibus suis’ (Concordia), ‘residentibus; 
omnibus in choro’ (Eins: from another reference to the: 
same devotion),? and ‘omnibus pariter in choro residen- 
tibus’ (Gorze) ;* ‘cantantibus singillatim’ (Concordia) and. 
‘singillatim dicebantur’ (Gorze). 

Neither Gorze, Eins nor the Concordia refers expressly 
to the three periods of silent prayer mentioned in 
Ardo’s description, though the three genuflections of’ 
the Concordia suggest that these prayers may have formed 
part of the Concordia practice. 

Alone of these three documents, Gorze gives the 
intentions for which the psalms were said; but they 
are not those of the monks of Inda. 

With the foregoing may be compared the account 
given in OQN:* ‘Psallentes tacite triginta psalmos (the 
winter number) a centesimo decimo [nono],°* tripertiti 
ut primos septem’ (i.e. in threefold division as in the 
case of the Penitential psalms of Trina oratio). Here 
we find a point of contact with the Concordia: ‘tripertiti 
ut primos septem’ (QOQN) coming remarkably close 
to ‘trina partitione uti superiores septem’ (Concordia). 
There is also a conjectural connexion between OQN 
and Gorze in the express mention of the one hundred 
and nineteenth Psalm. In short it looks very much as 


though Gorze, Eins, the Concordia and OQN represent 


1 Concordia, Ch. 1. 

2\C/MSV.nDang 4s 

3It is true that the wording of this phrase recalls that of the Rule (x1, 3-4: 
residentibus cunctis . . . in subselliis), where St Benedict deals with the lessons 
to be read at Nocturns; but it would be strange if three consuetudinaries should, 


independently of one another, have torn a passage of the Rule from one context 
to use it in another. 


4C.M. im, p. 160. 
5 There can be little doubt of this correction of Alber’s text. 
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otharingian forms of the custom derived ultimately 
rom Benedict of Aniane. 

It is unlikely that the Cluniac observance on this point 
liffered greatly from that already dealt with. For although 
he earliest Cluniac documents give no_ particulars, 
they mention the fifteen (summer) and thirty (winter) 
salms, while the later consuetudinaries differ from the 
otharingian only in minor details. Thus Ulrich’ gives a 
Pater, versicle and collect after each division of five 
a ten) psalms, the intentions being for deceased 
brethren and all faithful departed, for the monastic 
eeceunity, and for kings and benefactors. 

_ Again, then, we get a glimpse of the working methods 
of the compilers of the Concordia. Following in the 
main a devotion known to us from Eins, nevertheless 
on a point of detail they used their discretion, cutting 
out the extra winter psalms,? although, apart from the 
Tréves observance, which may have been their model 
here, they had the universal practice of contemporary 
reformed monasticism against them. 


| V 

We have been running on too fast. Throughout this 
sketch, as in other notes on monastic custom that have 
appeared from time to time in the pages of this REVIEW, 
one of the most important documents of the period— 
Eins—has been cited again and again as representative 
of Lotharingian reform practice and so as a pointer to 
the sources whence the Concordia derived certain of 
‘its customs. Yet in Dom Schmitz’s Histoire de 1’ Ordre 
de Saint Benoit we find the Concordia spoken of as a 
source of Eins. The view that Eins owes something to 
old English custom, if net to the Concordia itself, is 


2] think we are justified in pressing this omission. Note also that Aelfric’s 
Eynsham Customs, an abridgement of the Concordia, containing a certain 


dent material, has no reference to the additional psalms. 


’ 
epee l_OG, cit. 
amount of indepen 
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not altogether new;! but I had imagined that it was no 
longer seriously entertained. Now, however, that i 
has been revived it must be examined afresh. 

Dom Schmitz, in his clear and thorough account of 
the reform movements which took place on the Con-- 
tinent in the tenth and eleventh centuries,? points out 
how much these were indebted one to another: how 
often the lines of inter-relationship cross and re-cross., 
He gives examples of this and, in the course of so doing,, 
tells us that ‘Einsiedeln and Ratisbon suivent un coutumier* 
inspiré de celui de la Concordia Regularis’ ;3 that the third | 
abbot of Einsiedeln, Gregory (960-96), an Englishman. 
by birth, ‘dans son pays d’origine avait appris a connaitre' 
la réforme monastique de saint Dunstan’ ;* and that Einsiedeln | 
‘recut de Grégoire les normes de sa vie claustrale, normes' 
qui se rattachaient tres étroitement a la Regularis Concordia 
anglaise.’> 
_ Now the ground for supposing that Eins is in some 
way dependent on the customs of the English monastic 
reform of the tenth century is, in general, the resemblance 
between that document and the Concordia and, in 
particular, the alleged presence in Eins of a special 
custom put forward in the Concordia as of traditional 
use in this country. 

It is clear that two questions are involved here. Did 
Abbot Gregory introduce only such customs as he had 
known in England before becoming a monk at Einsiedeln 
—customs which later came to form a part of the Con- 
cordia? This would explain the resemblances between. 
Eins and the Concordia without committing us to the 
statement that one document depended on the other. 
Or did Gregory himself, or another, know the Con- 
cordia and draw directly upon that document for customs 

1 See Ringholz in Studien u. Mittheilungen, 1886, Band t. 

2Vol. I pp. 148-209. 

8 Loc. cit., p. 149. 


4Loc. cit., p. 180. 
5 [bid. 
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which were thereupon embodied in Eins? In other 
words, are we to regard Eins as, in part, derived from 
the Concordia? 

No useful purpose will be served by trying to keep 
hese two questions rigidly separate. Nor need we 
spend time in recalling either the history of the reforms 
f which our two documents were the outcome, or 
he known facts or fancies concerning the dates, origins 
nd circumstances of their composition: these points, 
Iready shortly discussed in the first portion! of this 
ketch and elsewhere, will, in so far as they bear on the 
atter, come out in the course of our enquiry. 

We must go back to Abbot Gregory. We may accept 
he: tradition that he was an Englishman; but beyond 
his we can say nothing definite: even the period of his 
bbacy (960-96, according to Dom Schmitz;? 964-96, 
ecording to another authority) is uncertain, though 
lose enough for our purposes. We do not know when 
or why he became a monk in a monastery in Switzerland. 
Possibly he went there some ten or twelve years before 
his election as abbot. As for his reason for doing so, 
I can only suggest that he had been impressed by the 
fame of the Continental movements of reform and that 
he sought abroad something that he failed to find in his: 
own country where indeed, at that time (c. 950), good 
observance would have been seen only at Glastonbury. 
All, then, that we can say is that Gregory may have 
known of the work that St Dunstan was doing and that 
he could have brought with him to Einsiedeln something 
of English monastic usage. 

But it is unlikely that Gregory would have found it 
necessary or useful to introduce outside customs into 
a monastery that had been founded as far back as 934, 
that had been observing the Benedictine Rule for a 
quarter of a century and whose first abbot, Eberhard 


l THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, April 1947. 
2Loc. cit., p. 180. 
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(934-58), was not, like Dunstan in his early days at 
Glastonbury, a lone fighter in the field of monastic: 
reform but one of many. It is impossible to think thatt 
Eberhard was not well acquainted with the reforms} 
that soon began to pullulate in the Lotharingian lands, , 
or that his work at Einsiedeln did not form a part of! 
this general movement. We may, I think, justly believe: 
that Einsiedeln, at least by the end of Eberhard’s time: 
as abbot, was a fully reformed monastery with a custom) 
of Benedictine life resembling that of Ghent or Gorze, 
Tréves or Verdun or any other of the Lotharingian | 
reforming centres. 

This receives some support from another quarter. 
The late Dom Bruno Albers believed Eins to represent | 
the observance of Einsiedeln as drawn up for the use of 
the monks of St Emmeram at Ratisbon (Regensburg) 
when, in 974, that house was restored by St Wolfgang, 
who had been a monk at Einsiedeln, and Ramwold, a 
monk of St Maximinus of Tréves.! But Dom Berliére, 
summing up his examination of Eins and Tréves writes: 
‘Je serais porté a croire que Jes deux textes, de Tréves et 
d’Einsiedeln, tous deux incomplets proviennent d’une méme 
source, de St Maximin de Tréves ou d’un monasteére placé 
dans la sphére d’action de la réforme Lotharingienne.’® 

Dom Berliere’s judgment does not contradict, it 
completes that of Dom Albers. If, as we believe, it is 
correct, the Einsiedeln observance introduced at St 
Emmeram’s must be regarded as, in _ substance, 
Lotharingian. 

There remains for consideration only the contention 
that Eins contains a custom identical with one put for- 
ward in the Concordia as traditional. This is really the 
test case: if it could be made good it would go far towards 
establishing the view that Eins is dependent on the 
Concordia, though it would not necessarily be a final 


1C.M. v, p. 10 f. 
2 Coutumiers Monastiques, Rev. Ben., XXxIx (1912), p- 366. 
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settlement of the case, since the presence in Eins of a 


custom specifically English might be accounted for as 


a survival of one of the practices introduced into the 


Germanic lands by St Boniface and his monk companions 
in the middle of the eighth century. As a matter of fact, 


a comparison of the two texts, Eins and the Concordia, 
shows that the resemblance between them is hardly 
close enough to be convincing. Here are the related 
passages: 


Concordia (Ch. m1) Eins (C.M. v, p. 75) 
His autem diebus inter Infra septimanas etiam 
Innocentium festivitattem Octavarum Natalis 
et Octavas Domini, quia Domini, Pasche et Pente- 
Gloria in excelsis Deo ob costes et illius sancti in 


tantae festivitatis honorifi-  cuius honore locus est 
centiam ad Missam cele-  dicatus, ad Nocturnos duo 
bratur, ad Nocturnam et _ signa, ad Matutinas’ et 
ad Vesperam uti ad Missam, Vesperos et ad Missam 


sicut in usum huius patriae = omnia, quamvis non faciant 
indigenae tenent, omnia duodecim lectiones, sed 
signa pulsentur ; nam tres. 

honestos huius patriae 

mores ad Deum __per- 

tinentes, quos veterum usu 

didicimus, nullo modo 

abiicere sed undique uti 

diximus corroborare 

decrevimus. Ad Matutinas 

vero, ob rem praedictam, 

licet Te Deum non canatur 

et evangelium minime fes- 

tivo more legatur, cerei 

tamen accendantur et signa 

pulsantur omnia et. turi- 

bulum turificando 

deportetur. 
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According to the Concordia, then, it was the custom 
of ‘the people of this land’ to ring all the bells of the 
monastery at Nocturns, Mass, Vespers and Matins on 
the last three days of the Christmas Octave. To this 
custom Eins conforms, except as regards Nocturns.! 
None of the earlier recensions of the Cluniac consuetu- 
dinaries has anything to say of the ringing of bells on 
these days, while Tréves,2 a document of Lotharingian 
type, prescribes that all bells should be rung at Matins, 
Mass and Vespers, making no mention of Nocturns. 
The later customs of Cluny, however, referred to in 
these pages as Farfa, agree with Eins in ordering only 
two bells to be rung at Nocturns. 

Thus the Einsiedeln custom is not one that can be 
explained only by reference to the Concordia; on the 
contrary, that Tréves should agree with Eins and the 
Concordia as regards Matins, Mass and Vespers, and 
that Eins should agree with Farfa against the Concordia 
as regards Nocturns suggest that Eins is in no way here 
dependent on old English custom or on the Concordia. 

It would be pleasing to think that our English Con- 
cordia influenced the monasticism of the Continent; 
but we shall be on more solid ground if, instead of trying 
to explain Eins through the Concordia, we reverse the 
process. For we have certain knowledge that the Con- 
cordia derived much of its contents from abroad, notably 
from the monasteries of Fleury and Ghent: that is, from 
both Cluniac and Lotharingian sources. Parallels, then, 
between the Concordia and other consuetudinaries are 
to be expected and, when found, justly regarded as 
pointing—often in an indirect and roundabout way— 
to some kind of connexion with the lost customs of 
Fleury’ and Ghent. Thus, points of contact between the 


11 do not think that the other details recorded here by the Concordia are 
meant to be included among the “goodly customs of this country’. 

2 Although Tréves embodies much of the text of Eins, its evidence here is 
almost certainly independent. 

3 It may be well to repeat here that the book of Fleury customs commonly 
assigned to the tenth century is actually not earlier than the thirteenth. See 
THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, July 1941, p. 271 f 
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Concordia and Eins (as also between the Concordia 
and other documents connected with the Lotharingian 
reforms) may be looked upon as witnessing to the fact 
that the authors of the Concordia drew upon the customs 
of Ghent. It is in such a sense that we have spoken, in 
these pages, of the Concordia as ‘dependent’ on Eins 
and other consuetudinaries of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. 


We cannot close these scattered notes without some 
expression of gratitude to Dom Schmitz. The two 
volumes of his Histoire de 1’Ordre de Saint Benoit are a 
notable contribution to Benedictine studies and a monu- 
ment of concentrated erudition and labour. Every 
possible source has been laid under contribution, every 
aspect of Benedictinism has been taken into account, 
and the bibliography and notes are exhaustive. 

As regards the vast bulk of Dom Schmitz’s work the 
present writer readily admits that he has been in the 
position of a learner. Differences of judgment, however, 
are to be expected in the case of a subject of such enor- 
mous scope; and the few instances in which we have 
ventured to suggest modifications of a minor nature 
have been inspired by the generous wish, expressed by 
the author, in the Preface to his first volume, that his 
labours should encourage others to supplement them. 

To say that these two handsome volumes, well printed! 
and beautifully illustrated, will be of very great use to 
all students of monastic history would be an under- 
statement: they will be indispensable. We welcome the 
promise of the one or, it may be, two further volumes 
| which, with full indices, will bring Dom Schmitz’s 
great task to completion. 


1 Naturally, in the course of some 800 pages, there are a few misprints. We 
call attention to one (Vol.I, p. 196, n. 2) in which the text of the Regularis 
Concordia contained in Cotton MS Tiberius A iii is assigned to the thirteenth 
instead of to the first half of the eleventh century. 
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La Théologie de l Eglise de Saint Irénée au concile de Nicée by Gustave 
Bardy. Pp. 348. (Paris: Les éditions du Cerf.) 360 frs. 


HIS valuable study, carrying on the author’s La Théologie 
de l Eglise de Saint Clément de Rome a saint Irénée, is one to be in 
the hands of all teachers and students of the history and 
doctrine of the early Church. It is a loss that we are so poorly 
supplied with Catholic books of the same type and quality in 
English. Canon Bardy, who is one of the foremost Catholic scholars 
of the present generation, combines a mastery of his subject with 
a sense of proportion and the gift of lucid presentation. His method_ 
here is not formally dogmatic or apologetic, but historical—to 
trace from the beginnings the Church’s growing consciousness of 
herself and her mission and to show how, starting from fundamental 
Christian data, she gradually realized their full import, reached 
more and more precision in theological statement, and developed 
her organization. 

The book consists of four lengthy chapters: i. “Les sectes hérétiques 
et l’Eglise’, ii. “Penseurs et mystiques’, iii. ‘La grande crise du 
Ile siécle’, iv. ‘Les Eglises et |’Eglise en 325’. The first chapter 
treats discriminatingly of the Church’s battle with and victory 
over the heresies of the second century—Gnosticism in its varying 
forms, Marcionism and Montanism. In the second chapter we 
are given attractive pictures of the three great Christian writers 
of the early third century, Hippolytus, Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, with sympathetic appreciations of their individual 
bent of mind, their spiritual outlook, and their conception of and 
attitude towards the Church universal—what in the new vocabulary 
(which I am too old-fashioned to adopt) would probably be described 
as their ‘contacts’, ‘approaches’ and ‘reactions’. Of the three men 
it is, to my mind, Hippolytus—practical organizer and hot con- | 
troversialist as he was—who stands out as par excellence the religious 
mystic, as I understand the term. If Clement is styled a ‘mystic’, 
it can only be in a much diluted philosophic sense. 

It is undoubtedly the third chapter of the book which will 
attract most attention, concerned as it is almost wholly with St 
Cyprian’s conception of the Church, his championship of the 
rights of the local episcopate, and his attitude towards the see of 
Rome. And here of course enters in the thorny question, now 
so much canvassed, of the authenticity or spurious character of 
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the ‘interpolated’ passage in the fourth chapter of the De Lat eee 
Ecclesiae unitate. In a brief review it would be out of place to 

attempt any detailed discussion of St Cyprian’s ecclesiastical 
polity; but a few uncontroverted propositions may be set down. 
He held (i) that every legitimately elected and consecrated bishop 
of a local church represents to his people the Catholic Church 
‘of God, and within the bounds of orthodox faith is responsible 
to no external authority, but is to be judged by God alone and his 
own conscience (see Bardy, p. 195 f), while to disobey and break 
communion with the local bishop is to put oneself outside the 
communion of the whole Church (p. 197); (ii) that the universal 
Church consists in the union of the whole ‘college’ of bishops 
throughout the world, a union cemented by charity and mutual 
agreement (p. 198 ff); (iii) that the unity of the episcopate in a 
local church, no less than the unity of the Church universal, has 
its origin and foundation—at least in the sense of its idea, symbol, 
or exemplar—in our Lord’s charge to St Peter in Matt. xvi, 18 f 
(Bardy, p. 231 f). 

If we turn now to cap. Iv of the de Unitate, we find a passage of 
which there exist two versions, which we may call A and B. Of 
these, B conveys at the first blush the impression of being a rehandling 
of A in a ‘Romanizing’ direction. What are we to think of these 
two versions? First, the authenticity of the A text, attested by the 
main tradition of the MSS, is not in question—St Cyprian certainly 
wrote it. Did he also write B—whether before or after A? The 
first person in modern times to put forward the view that St 
Cyprian wrote both texts was Dom John Chapman, in the Rev. 
Bénédictine Vols XIX (1902), XX (1903) and XXVII (1910). 
His main argument was that the style and vocabulary of B are 
thoroughly Cyprianic. He held that the two versions were nearly 
contemporary, A being directed against the schism headed by 
Felicissimus at Carthage, B against that of Novatian at Rome— 
whence its local ‘Roman’ features. In more recent times the 
authenticity of B has been accepted by van den Eynde (in Rev. 
Phist. eccl. XXIX, 1933), who however makes B the original 
text of Cyprian and A a modification of it caused by Cyprian’s 
controversy with Pope Stephen over the question of Rebaptism. 
‘Saint Cyprien aurait commencé par insister sur la primauté de 
Pierre, en un temps ot les relations étaient cordiales entre son 
Eglise de Carthage et VEglise romaine. Lorsqu’elles se refroidirent, 
sous le pontificat de saint Etienne, il modifia sa rédaction dans un 
sens moins favorable aux prétentions ou aux exigences du pape’ 
(Bardy, p. 229, 0. 3, summarizing van den Eynde). 
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It is this last view that is adopted, at least provisionally (‘pour 
point de départ’, p. 229), by Canon Bardy. Hence, when in the 
following pages he speaks of ‘le texte remanie’, he means A, 
and when of ‘le texte primitif’, he means B. But he is far from 
claiming B as an assertion of any primacy of cecumenical authority 
in the Roman see. If, as he allows, B is part of the treatise de Unitate 
as originally written, it must be interpreted in a sense conformable 
to the argument of the whole treatise. What is that argument? 
‘Ne nous y trompons cependant pas. Cet ouvrage, nous l’avons 
déja relevé (p. 198), est un écrit de circonstance. Qu’il soit 
dirigé contre Félicissime (at Carthage) ou contra Novatien (at 
Rome), il a en vue des conditions trés spéciales. Il ne constitue 
pas un traité de ]’Eglise, au sens ot les théologiens modernes 
entendent ce mot’ (p. 227). And further: ‘Il ne faut donc pas s’y 
tromper: le De unitate a pour but de montrer a Pévidence que, 
dans chaque Eglise, il ne doit y avoir qu’un évéque. . . L’Eglise 
catholique, dont il est question dans le titre, n’est donc pas l’Eglise 
universelle, c’est avant toute autre chose |’Eglise locale, Ja veritable 
Eglise opposée a la cabale des séparatistes’ (p. 228). 

If this, then, is the argument of the whole treatise, and if the 
B text in cap. tv is an authentic part of the treatise, an interpretation 
of it must be found which will harmonize with the rest. What 
then is the nature of the ‘primacy’ (primatus) attributed to Peter 
in the B text, and what of the ‘one chair’ (una cathedra), to desert 
which is to put oneself outside the Church? Canon Bardy answers 
(p- 233): ‘La pensée de Cyprien n’a pas sensiblement varié entres 
les deux éditions du De unitate. Dans louvrage primitif (=B), 
il disait bien que la primauté était donnée a Pierre, ce qu’il efface 
dans la rédaction revue (=A), mais le primatus dont il s’agit semble 
avant tout d’ordre chronologique: Pierre a été appelé avant les 
autres apdtres’. All the Apostles were equal and had the same 
honour and powers—Peter no more than any of the others. But 
the charge was given to Peter first, and singly—apart from the 
others—to symbolize the unity not only of the Church universal 
but of the episcopate in every local church. 

This is in effect the view also of de Labriolle and of Batiffol, 
whose words are quoted in the note (p. 233). It may well represent 
St Cyprian’s mind. It is consonant with the A text, where we have: 
et quamvis apostolis omnibus post resurrectionem suam parem potestatem 
tribuat et dicat: Accipite Spiritum sanctum . . . (John xx, 21 f) 

. tamen’, etc.; and it is positively suggested by Ep. Lxxt, 3 
and Ep. txxmt, 7. But I cannot find the chronological notion in 
the B text: there it has to be imported from without. In this text 
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the distinction between St Peter’s investiture before, and that of 
the other Apostles after the Resurrection disappears, and we have 
instead: ‘et idem (or eidem) post resurrectionem suam dicit: 
Pasce oves meas’ (John xx1, 1 5ff), where Peter alone is still addressed, 
and thus post resurrectionem is otiose. In Ep. Lxix, 11 and LXxxIl, 7 
we again have post resurrectionem introducing John xx, 21; but 
‘Cyprian nowhere uses the words to introduce John xxt, 15. The 
variation here in B strikes me’ as deliberate and secondary. And 
indeed I find great difficulty in believing that the B text is primary, 
or that it was written by St Cyprian at all. If it be his, and what 
he first wrote, then the A text (so it appears to me) can only 
represent a complete volte-face on his part, and one which he 
cannot be acquitted of by interpreting primatus, in B, ina chronologial 
sense—which there is nothing there to suggest. The root difference 
between the two texts may be expressed in two words by saying 
that in A Peter remains passive, while in B he becomes active. 

Our late Abbot Leander Ramsay, who spent thirty years and 
more in the study of St Cyprian, and who, it may almost be said, 
was brought into the Catholic Church by that study, often told 
me that he could not see how the B text of the de Unitate was to 
be squared with the Saint’s thought as expressed in his works 
at large. And when our three Benedictine Abbots (Richard Whiting 
and the others) were beatified by Leo XIII, I well remember the 
dismay of Dom Cuthbert Butler and some others when in the 
office for their feast the B text appeared in the homily for the 
third nocturn. 

Fr Maurice Bévenot, S.J., in his valuable study St Cyprian’s 
-De Unitate, Chap. IV, in the light of the Manuscripts (Rome, 1937), 
has established the original form of B in its textual relation to A. 
That is a help in so far as it shows us more clearly the data we have 
to work with; but beyond that I do not see that it brings us a step 
nearer to deciding the vexed question of the authorship of B. 
This remains, as before, a question for the ‘higher’ criticism. 

Canon Bardy’s acceptance of the priority, and therefore of the 
authenticity, of the B text does not seriously affect his general 
treatment of St Cyprian’s position. His careful analysis amounts 
to a verification of words written over forty years ago by Abbot 
Ramsay, in a paper still unpublished: ‘Great ideas were there 
(in St Cyprian’s writings), but undeveloped; important principles 
are laid down, but their necessary consequences unforeseen or 
only dreamed of: there is, comparatively speaking, little attempt 
at co-ordination either of ideas or principles. And it is for this 
reason that St Cyprian’s writings contain more pitfalls than most 
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of the other Fathers for those who come to them with preconceived 
° . > 
ideas or the expectation of finding a complete system. 
DOM HUGH CONNOLLY. 


Tertullianus en de Geschiedenis der Liturgie by E. Dekkers, 0.3.8. 
Pp. 285 (Desclée de Brouwer) n.p. 


ales new series of publications under the title of Catholica, 
sponsored by the Professors of the University of Louvain 
and of the Belgian Grands Séminaires, includes an attractive 
volume on Tertullian and the history of the Liturgy from the 
pen of Dom Eloi Dekkers of St Peter’s Abbey, Steenbrugge, a 
writer who has already several studies on the liturgy to his credit. 

It is no difficult task to put together the texts of Tertullian 
which refer to liturgical rites and to the Liturgy in general, and 
it has been undertaken by the previous generations of writers, 
for example by Dom Cabrol and Dom Leclercq in Monumenta 
Ecclesiae Liturgica (1902) and by W. C. Bishop in The African Rite 
(1912). But it was a more laborious and more interesting enter- 
prise—and one eminently suitable to a lover of the Liturgy and 
the Fathers like Dom Dekkers—to complete these references, 
to arrange them systematically, to elucidate them by comparing 
them with the corresponding texts of early ecclesiastical and even 
classical writers, at the same time utilizing all recent work on 
Tertullian. 

Tertullian’s evidence is not only abundant but also highly 
important both for the study of pagan rites, of which he speaks on 
several occasions, and for purposes of comparison with the ancient 
Roman Liturgy which is so closely akin to the Carthaginian, 
to say nothing of the study of the philosophy and theology of 
liturgical worship. 

Although the author disclaims any intention of breaking new 
ground, the very grouping of the texts, which thus illustrate and 
comment upon one another, opens up a number of interesting 
perspectives. 

The work is written in Flemish, the author’s mother tongue ; 
but the very frequent quotations from Tertullian are always in 
Latin, and a summary of a dozen pages, also in Latin, makes the 
book easy to use and removes their excuse from those who might 
be tempted to leave it aside on the ground of their ignorance of 
the language. 

This distinguished study does honour to the collection Catholica 
and is a favourable omen for the Manual of Patrology which is 
being prepared at Steenbrugge as well as for the vast project of 
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publishing a modern edition of Migne’s two Patrologies, as recently 
described in detail in the new review Sacris Erudiri, which is also 
the work of the monks of Steenbrugge and of Dom Dekkers in 
particular. DOM LOUIS BROU. 

_ The Christ of Catholicism by Dom Aelred Graham. Pp. xiv + 381. 
(Longmans) 21s. 


E are familiar with devotional books about our Lord’s 

V V) life, such as that of Archbishop Goodier, and there are, 

of course, plenty of works of scholarship on the same 

theme, such as those of Grandmaison and Lagrange. Dom Aelred 

Graham’s new book does not seem to fit into either category. 

Despite its sub-title—‘A Meditative Study’ —it is not just a devotional 

work; it is ‘meditative’ in a wider sense of the word. Nor is it a 

work of professional scholarship like those just mentioned. 

Many who would shrink from facing the more learned volumes 
will find relatively easy reading in Dom Aelred’s pages. 

After an introductory chapter on the ‘Point of View of the 
Church’, come the two main chapters of the book, on the Life 
and Personality of Jesus. There follow chapters on the office of 
Redeemer and some of the consequences that flow from the 
Incarnation. 

In the introductory chapter Dom Aelred points out the failure 
of the researches of the last century, despite their ability and 
fruitfulness in many respects, to reach any finality as to the significance 
of Jesus. And with this he contrasts the Catholic position, which 
has no need to wait upon the conclusions of the latest scholarship 
in this basic matter. But he shows, at the same time, a very wide 

knowledge of non-Catholic work and of the non-Catholic point 

of view. In fact, throughout the book, the writer keeps in view 
three aspects of his subject—the historical, the theological and 
the apologetical. So the narrative of our Lord’s Life expands 
into discussions of the meaning of the Aégyos and of the meta- 
physics of the Incarnation; the Kenotic Theory is considered and 
a section is devoted to the significance of the New Testament 
miracles and the attempts of some modern critics to explain them 
away. 
The field covered by Dom Aelred is so wide that it is impossible 
| to attempt any detailed appreciation of the many matters touched 
upon. It will be enough to say, perhaps, that he gives the orthodox 

Catholic standpoint consistently and lucidly throughout the book. 

If the statements of doctrine are sometimes somewhat condensed, 
| they never omit anything essential. The views of non-Catholics 
| 
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are fairly stated and, we think, fairly criticized. The result is at 
book which is no mere text book of theology or scripture, but read- 
able and intelligible to the layman; and it will certainly be of! 
real use to many clerics. 

It may be worth while to put forward one or two small criticisms | 
and queries. The Didache is dated (p. 6) ‘between A.D. 90 and . 
roo’, and described as ‘the earliest Christian document we possess 
outside Scripture’. Surely this needs some qualification or reason 
assigned, in view of the opinions of eminent scholars, such as, 
for example, the late Dean Armitage Robinson. So too (on p. 
146) the dates of the Gospels are fixed as ‘perhaps’ as much as 
twenty years after First Corinthians. Is ‘perhaps’ enough quali- 
fication for so debatable a statement? Two more small queries— 
one exegetical and one theological. Does “Son of Man’ (p. 154) 
mean simply ‘I’ in Aramaic—or was its use in that sense a use 
peculiar to our Lord? And is it accurate to say that the Persons 
of the Holy Trinity are ‘at one’ with the divine nature? Perhaps 
these suggestions may be of use for a further edition of the book, 
to which we confidently look forward—for it is a thoroughly 
sound book, in which much valuable data, which would have to 
be assembled otherwise from many scattered sources, can be found 
in a readily accessible form. DOM DUNSTAN PONTIFEX. 


The” Spiritual Doctrine of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity by M. M. 
Philipon, O.P. Translated by a Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey. 
Pp. xxiii +- 253 (The Mercier Press, Cork) 215s. 


HEN the memoirs of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity were 

V \ published almost forty years ago what impressed the reader 

was their doctrinal character. Sister Elizabeth’s spirituality 
was essentially doctrinal. She had a profound grasp of the great 
mysteries of the Christian life such as the indwelling of the Blessed 
Trinity and our incorporation in Christ. Her deep understanding 
of the surest principles of mystical theology was remarkable in 
one of her age—she died at twenty-six. In her writings she sheds: 
light on the most sublime teachings of St John of the Cross. Her 
grasp and penetration of the Scriptures, particularly of the Epistles 
of St Paul was outstanding. She faithfully interprets some of the 
most profound passages of his writings. 

Fr Philipon’s book has been epitomized in his opening words: 
‘a theologian views a soul and a doctrine’. In a long preliminary 
chapter he seeks to present the portrait of a soul whose upward 
progress is traced from the first realization of the inner life to 
the consummation of the transforming union on the Cross. This 
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delineation explains the parallel development of her mystical 
doctrine. There is no building up of a mystical thesis a priori and 
forcing the evidence to fit it. Fr Philipon’s primary task has been 
to bring out the doctrinal sense of Sister Elizabeth’s life and writings. 
He explains her doctrine by way of the concrete psychology from 
which it grew. As he says, it is not the abstract didactic exposition 
of a professor of theology. It is above all the spontaneous out- 
pouring of a contemplative soul. It is not the role of a Carmelite 
nun learnedly to explain the ways of the spiritual life, but to live 
them in the silence of a soul hidden with Christ in God. Sister 
Elizabeth is the apostle of the hidden contemplative life. She was 
carried by grace into the life-cycle of the Trinity, and in fellow- 
ship with the Three Persons she lived her baptism completely 
under the special form of her Carmelite vocation. 

Among the human influences that moulded her life that of 
St John of the Cross was dominant. From constant reading 
she had assimilated the loftiest principles of his mystical 
theology. She rested in God in naked faith, above all human 
ways of thought. Daily meditation on the Scriptures, especially 
the Epistles of St Paul, had an abiding effect. But she became 
a perfect instrument of the Holy Spirit by reason of the 
long hours of contemplative silence, when the Word, above all, 
became the Master of her life. ‘What He teaches me within me is 
ineffable.’ The true source of her doctrine and her life is hidden 
in that statement. It marks the hour of the supreme triumph of 
grace in her soul, the full revelation in her of the riches of the 
baptismal vocation. 

The mystery of the divine indwelling became increasingly the 
central point from which everything in her life radiated. In prayer 
“my only practice is to enter into myself and lose myself in Those 
who are there’. ‘A Being, Whose name is Love, is dwelling in us 
at every moment of the day and night, and that He asks us to live 
in His company, that is what has made my life a heaven.’ 

The practice of silence became the chief ascesis of her life after 
she had entered the solitude of Carmel and underwent the passive 
purification of the novitiate. ‘One is never alone then, but one 
must have solitude in order to enjoy the presence of this adored 

est.’ When towards the evening of her life she entered the 
night of the soul the one doctrinal truth that stands out is identi- 
fication with Christ and conformity to His death. 

‘Such were the great doctrinal thoughts which carried this 
simple but faithful life to the highest summits of divine union. 
— are the most fundamental truths of Christianity. She raised 
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herself to God without miracles or extraordinary mortificiatons, 
but simply by following the vocation Baptism itself marks out, 
and by perfect obedience to the divine will, amid the ordinary 
happenings of daily life.’ DOM LEANDER DONOVAN. 


The Unity of the Church in the New Testament. Colossians and Ephesians 
by S. Hanson. Pp. xi+197. (Acta Seminarii Neotestamenticii 
Upsaliensis edenda curavit A. Fridrichsen. Almqvist and Wiksell, , 
Upsala, 1946) n.p. | 

The Disobedient Spirits and Christian Baptism. A Study of I Pet.. 
iii, 19 and its Context by Bo. Reicke. Pp. viit+-272. (Acta Seminariii 
Neotestamentici Upsaliensis edenda curavit A. Fridrichsen. XIII. 
E. Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1946) n.p. 

HE first of these dissertations has been to a great extent inspired | 
dhs a desire to develop the scriptural basis for the cecumen-_ 

ica] endeavours of the last thirty years. The idea of unity is 
investigated, beginning with the Old Testament and Judaism. There 
we have the One God, who is worshipped in one Temple and 
obeyed in one Law, and who will send one Messias King, to restore 
the primitive unity of the world. Then follows the teaching of 
the Synoptists. The Son of Man, the Messias, comes to form a New 
People of God. Unity in teaching, in the Holy Eucharist, and under 
the authority of the apostles, are touched on. 

The greater part of the book, however, is devoted to the Pauline 
Epistles, especially Colossians and Ephesians. Christ, the Second 
Adam is shown to be not only an individual, but a representative 
of a New People of God. The Church is one with its Lord, and a 
divided Church ‘is a paradoxical conception’. This unity is traced 
in Baptism, the Holy Eucharist, the Ministry, and the Spirit. 
According to the author all the members of the Church form the 
‘Spirit’, and this is the meaning of ‘the unity of the Spirit’ (Eph. 
Iv, 3). Thus the unity of the Church is outlined, and the framework 
within which it fits, all things being brought to unity at the End. 
Yet the author never gets to grips with the unity of the Church, 
as we see it in practice, in the New Testament. The categories 
within which he works are too vague. Acts, which reveals the 
living unity of the Church, is dismissed as having nothing to teach. 

Mr Hanson quotes a great number of authorities, German, 
English, and French, including many Catholic scholars. A Catholic, 
while making certain reservations, would be chiefly anxious to 
complete and draw out the consequences of this thesis. The 
conclusion which is reached in the final paragraph is that ‘the 
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ministry is ordained by Christ, and has for its purpose the building 
up of the Body of Christ .. . The commission aims especially at 
the unity of the faith, implying that the ministry . . . has to see 
that the whole Church has one faith. Without one faith the Body 
is doomed to perish.’ 


The second dissertation is an exhaustive study of that most 
mysterious of passages concerning the preaching to the ‘spirits 
in prison’. Reicke favours the view that the spirits are fallen 
angels, who, according to traditions preserved in the Jewish 
Apocrypha, revolted at the time of the Flood, and were 
kept in prison. They were regarded as the beings really responsible 
for Paganism, and the Pagan Empire now persecuting the Church. 
St. Peter wished to encourage the Christians by reminding them 
that the powers of evil had been broken. Reicke’s view is thus 
almost identical with that of Dean Selwyn in his recent com- 
mentary. By it all the difficulties concerning a possible conversion 
of sinners after death are removed. Nor is there any need to fall 
back on a theory that the Holy Spirit was not given, and Justi- 
fication not complete, under the old Law, which is thrown out 
by Abbé Thils in his Enseignement de St Pierre. The Alexandrian 
Fathers too can draw no argument for their universalism from 
this text. 

In connecting Iv, 6 with the “Descent to the Spirits in Prison’ 
Reicke parts company with Selwyn and many others, who explain 
that ‘dead men had the gospel message brought to them during 
their lives’. That is to say, St Peter is again encouraging the Christ- 
ians by reminding them that those of the faithful who have died, 
now live on with God. 

This study, although it cannot answer all the questions, is both 
illuminating and well documented. Reicke shows himself familiar 
with the views of Catholic writers, both ancient and modern. 
One point on which his information is in error has been pointed 
out to the present reviewer. Some play is made with ‘An Interesting 
Passage from Hippolytus’s Writings’. This is an Easter Homily 
whose attribution to Hippolytus Reicke maintains ‘is certainly 
correct’. In an article in the J.T.S. XLVI (July—October, 1945). 
Dom R. H. Connolly proved that this attribution was untenable. 

C. STEPHEN DESSAIN. 
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The Kingdom of Promise by R. A. Dyson, S.J. and A. Jones, S.T.L., 
L.S.S. Pp. 213 (Burns Oates) 6s. 6d. 

HERE might be a danger that this example of the Scripture 

Textbooks for Catholic Schools would not be remarked 

except by schoolmasters concerned with Scripture teaching. © 
That would be a pity. It is an admirable piece of work, written 
by experts, scholarly, sensible, clear, inspiring. It takes in the 
whole sweep of the divine plan of Redemption—the preparation 
for the Kingdom, its foreshadowing, and its fulfilment. After a 
useful little chapter to explain the Old Testament as restrictive and 
Messianic history, we are taken through the development of the 
divine drama in the Old Testament, the creation and fall, the 
promise to Abraham, the consolidation of the Kingdom by Moses, 
the conquest under Josue, and so to the prophets of the Kingdom 
and their work, and to the origin, language and interpretation of 
prophecy. We then follow the historical fortunes of the Kingdom, 
with sections on the Messianic hope in the Psalms, in Isaias and 
other prophets, and so to the Exile, with an account of the Messianic 
hope of the period. ‘The Kingdom and the New Age’ deals with 
the impact of Hellenism and of Rome and with the later Messianic 
ideas of the Pharisees and Apocalyptic literature. The Messianic 
concepts contemporaneous with our Lord are discussed and lead us to 
the chapter on “The King in Person’. Thus we understand the 
problem before our Lord of how to explain his Person and his 
work, and we see how he solved it by his progressive and 
discriminating revelation. The final chapter on the New 
Kingdom of God shows it as a complex notion, visible and earthly 
and yet spiritual and moral, deriving its mystical life by sacramental 
channels from its crucified and risen King. 

This is the sort of book we need to teach that chief requirement 
of our time, Biblical theology, to understand God’s workings in 
the matrix of history, to see the lights which shine from prophets 
and psalms and the Wisdom Literature, to grasp the human and 
yet divinely spiritual message of the Gospels, to see how the rest | 
of the New Testament shows all fulfilled in Christ. There is an 
index of Biblical texts, a useful analytical index and some well- 
executed little folding maps. 

The book should be possessed by all those who teach religious 
doctrine in schools. Increasingly the great movement in Catholic 
pedagogy which has its roots in the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
is going back to the study of Biblical Theology, to the Liturgy 
and to the life of the Church, thus drawing its inspiration from the 
sources of Revelation. It is Christ whom we must teach, and we’ 
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understand his message properly if we understand the context 


in which he set it; so we must know the Gospels and also the 
Old Testament. It is his life, imparted to us, which matters, and 
that is shown to us in its development by the Epistles. Priests can 


find the most authentic matter for sermons, and laymen for medita- 
tion, in the excellent little summaries of the New Testament 
teaching on the meaning of the Kingdom of God, and on faith, 
baptism and the Holy Eucharist. Our only criticism is that the 
authors have taken too modest a view of their own book, and 
have left the Scriptural references to speak for themselves, without 
giving references to the numerous other books which they must 
have consulted. There ought to be a bibliography. Catholic adoles- 
cents should be trained to follow up lines of investigation for 
themselves. And while the expert knowledge and sound sense of 


‘the authors give good ground for trusting their judgment, there 


should be opportunities for checking their interpretations. We 
hope that the book will soon go into a second edition, and that 
this lack will then be supplied. DOM RALPH RUSSELL. 


The Death of Socrates (An Interpretation of the Platonic Dialogues : 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito and Phaedo) by Romano Guardini. 
Translated from the German by Basil Wrighton. Pp. xiii + 177 
(Sheed and Ward) tos. 6d. 


HIS book presents extracts from F. J. Church’s translation 
of these dialogues, interspersed with comments and criticisms 
by Guardini whose purpose is to ‘interpret philosophically’ 
the Socratic-Platonic attitude towards death. The extracts are in 
general well chosen and explained. But Apol. 33¢ would have helped 
to clarify the religious character of Socrates’s ‘mission’, on which 
Guardini lays stress, and which is inadequately explained by the 
oracle to Chaerepho and the “divine sign’. 
Guardini mildly deprecates a too ‘academic’ treatment of 
Plato—such, I imagine, as has produced certain modern caricatures 
of Platonism, among which I would include the fantastic notion 


‘of a god subordinate to the ideas. For Guardini, as for Plato, 


knowledge is not a mere collection of propositions ; it means 
‘taking on the mould of truth’. His method of dealing with the 
Platonic writings by rethinking the same problems with their 
help is wholly commendable, and the following criticisms are not 
meant to question the fundamental rightness of his attitude. But 
the terms in which the rethinking has been carried out lack sim- 
plicity. His explanations are as a rule sound and fruitful; but in 
difficult places a more systematic analysis would have meant a 
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gain in lucidity. There is no really thorough-going attempt to» 
segregate e.g. the arguments for immortality in Phaedo from the : 
drama of conversation and incident, and to sift clearly the tenable : 
from the untenable. 

The attempt at imaginative sympathy (‘contact’) with Socrates | 
sometimes seems to be overdone. Though Guardini disallows re- - 
incarnation, and finds the Socratic acceptance of death ‘morally ' 
assailable’, his criticisms are apt to be insufficiently outspoken. 
Thus the totalitarian view of state-law in Crito merely means for 
him that the discussion has stopped short of ‘the ultimate reaches 
of the problem’. The doctrine of the soul as the true ego, and 
the implication of its aseity (I am using words which Guardini 
must abhor) are exposed with similar indirectness ; there are simpler 
terms available than e.g. ‘form-endowed corporeality’. Guardini 
welcomes as a ‘beautiful thought’ the provision in the Phaedo- 
myth that offended persons should decide the duration of their 
enemies’ punishment; but surely Plato was untrue to himself in 
thus reducing justice to the arbitrary whim of individuals. 

The frequent appeal from ‘the foreground of consciousness’ to 
‘the furthest depths of the existential’—it resembles Claudel’s 
appeal from animus to anima—usually refers to ‘willing the truth’. 
But there are signs that it may become an excuse for too lightly 
dismissing what are called ‘rational considerations’. This dis- 
junction between the rational and the existential seems to me 
regrettable; it implies an un-Platonic and Cartesian view of reason 
which is inconsistent with Guardini’s main position. 

JONATHAN TATE. 


Intuition et Religion (Le Probléme Existentialiste) by Paul Ortegat, 
S.J. Pp. 248. (Bibliotheque Philosophique de Louvain ; Vrin, 
Paris) n.p. 

HE title of P. Ortegat’s book suggests a rigorous meta- 

physical treatise of a sort which is very much needed. In fact it is 

a learned and stimulating but necessarily sketchy exposé of ‘in-- 
tuitionist’ and existentialist systems (beginning with Kant), followed 
by a very brief constructive section (Le Réalisme Personnaliste) in which 
the theistic solution is eloquently recommended—one can’t say 
more of it than that, because the profundities of thought are rather 
hinted at than opened up. But there are many penetrating generaliza- 
tions ; to take one, almost at random, on neo-realism in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries: ‘religion comes in, rather by the back door, 
to justify the realist view of the world and the emergence of values 
@ ¢ « the intuitionists either derive from Plato or remain in the 
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liberal Protestant tradition’ (p. 24-5). The book will serve as 
an admirable introduction to such relatively unfamiliar figures 


‘as Scheler and Hartmann, Le Senne and Lavelle—of the many 
valuable quotations which it contains those from Lavelle are 
perhaps outstanding; but P. Ortegat’s general attitude to this 


fine metaphysician is somewhat enigmatic. So is it, beyond a point, 
to Blondel, despite many borrowings from him. The vigour of his 
attack on the modern French existentialist movement in the persons 
of Sartre and Camus is not surprising, but it seems a pity that 
he should not have given a quite separate and more sympathetic treat- 
ment to Gabriel Marcel whose position as a Catholic Existentialist 
is of growing importance. The writing is oracular and repetitive ; 
it is not difficult (for those at least who are familiar with current 
philosophical jargon, of which there is a great deal). In view of the 
book’s great usefulness the absence of an index of names is most 
regrettable. 

The best way of showing both the importance and the limits 
of P. Ortegat’s treatment will be to give a translation of a crucial 
paragraph : 

‘We are told that objective knowledge is conceptual and 
abstract. There is no knowledge of the universal; what matters is 
the concrete. But doesn’t the speculative intelligence, with the 
help of sensible intuition and of its own intuitive powers, reach 
the concrete ? No one can deny that the cult of abstraction and the 


| impersonal is a reproach justly levelled against idealism. But does 


it hold good against a realist metaphysic? Hasn’t this metaphysic 
always taken the concrete as its starting point? Hasn’t it always 
refused to make abstractions into absolutes, however venerable, 
whether Plato’s ideas or Kant’s moral Law? Isn’t it concrete 


also in its term which is God... Hasn’t it always maintained 


against Plato that the universal idea, to be real, must exist in 
things and be immanent in nature? Hasn’t it always rebelled against 
the Kantian idealism which subordinates man and God to the moral 
law, instead of making this law the principle of mediation between 
two. real and concrete beings, God and man?’ (pp. 114-15). 

It will be seen that P. Ortegat is an effective and enlightened 
champion of our standard metaphysics. But he does not face the 
difficulty which some of us feel about it: the unreality, as it seems 


to us, of the intermediate ‘conceptual’ stage of thought indicated 


by the final words of the above quotation. At bottom the question 
is; is there any sense in which we can split up the creature into 
‘essence’ and ‘existence’, or, as it has been suggested in this 
REvIew from time to time, must the problem of existence be 
settled in another way? DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN. 
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Our Culture: Its Christian Roots and Present Crisis. The Edward | 
Alleyn Lectures 1944. Edited by V. A. Demant, D.Litt. Pp. viii 
+ 113 (S.P.C.K.) 5s. 

ANON DEMANT tells us in the first of these lectures thatt 
( their purpose ‘is to gain some insight into the Christian 

Religion by examining what has been its influence upon} 
our culture, what is happening to our culture today, and what: 
is required if the positive gains of that culture are to be preserved | 
and developed. Speaking on ‘The Aims and Assumptions of Our: 
Culture’ he shows that we have inherited certain ideals from our’ 
Christian past, but that those ideals have largely lost their doctrinal 
roots and their backing in action. Our way of life is no longer in 
organic relationship with our aims, and it is this distortion which 
puts the whole of our civilization in jeopardy. 

Professor H. A. Hodges, in an historical sketch of the Thought 
of our civilization, comes to much the same conclusion as Canon 
Demant. He points out that we have to a great extent lost sight of 
the hierarchic order of being; we suffer from the temptation to 
manipulate human beings for economic ends, and our philosophy 
by losing all unity and direction has paved the way for the rule 
of mass emotionalism. | 

Mr Christopher Dawson considers the responsibility of Education 
for the present crisis. In maintaining his familiar thesis that the 
crisis is due to the separation of our culture from its religious 
basis, he points out that from the beginning Christian education 
was conceived as the initiation into a new way of life. Our modern 
education is defective in that it is accepted as instruction without 
that joyful sense of the discovery of a new reality which inspired 
true Christian culture. He connects the essential difference between 
the Catholic view, that there is an organic relation between religion 
and culture, and the Protestant view, which does not generally 
accept this, with their respective conceptions of the relation of 
faith and works. We must rediscover the spiritual world and restore 
man’s spiritual capacities; there must be a return to the social. 
ideal of Christendom—plebs Christiana, populus Dei. . 

Miss Dorothy Sayers entitles her lecture ‘Towards a Christian 
Aesthetic’. Her main thesis, which I have no hesitation in accepting, 
is that without a real Christian aesthetic there must always be the 
danger of a demoralization of the Arts. But in saying in round 
terms that ‘we have no Christian aesthetic’, and in putting such 
sharp stress on the difference between the philosophy of art and 
art itself, I think there is a danger of suggesting that an artist may 
be hindered if he does not possess an explicit verbal statement 
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of the philosophy of his art. Knowledge does not always demand 


a verbal expression, and it is the proper function of the artist 
to express his philosophy through the medium of his art. The 


philosopher as philosopher has nothing to say to the artist as artist, 


for they must both say the same thing in their respective media. 


That is why it may be true that ‘the great artists carry on with their 
work on the lines God has laid down for them, quite unaffected 
by the aesthetic worked out for them by philosophers’, and if a 
bad aesthetic does tend to lead to a demoralization of art, it does 
so because it leads to a demoralization of the artists, in so far as 
they conform to what they know to be untrue. Miss Sayers’s 

roposals for a Trinitarian theory of aesthetics are interesting, 
but I hardly think that much weight can be placed on them. The 
analogy between the act of being by which God creates, and the 
act of making by which man may be said to ‘create’, involves a 
certain danger; and there is a hint in her theory of a too an- 
thropomorphic interpretation of the dogma of the Trinity. At 
the same time she makes an important point in suggesting that 
art cannot be correctly interpreted without reference to theology, 
writing of Aeschylus: “Being a true poet, he was true in his work 
—that is, his art was that point of truth in him which was true 
to the eternal truth, and only to be interpreted in terms of eternal 
truth’. 

The lecture on ‘Work and the Crisis of our Culture’, by Mr 
Maurice B. Reckitt, is stimulating and important. He criticizes 
the modern attitude towards work, and he points out that the 
fact that Christian standards have been submerged must be attributed 
partly to a misunderstanding by Christians themselves of what is 
primary and what is secondary in a religious attitude to secular 
affairs; so that an effort is demanded of Christians, in the present 
crisis, that is intellectual as well as moral. He shows that the 
technological problem, concerning the right use of the machine, 
is at heart a religious one, and he concludes with the obvious 
truth that ‘a society which does not understand what man is will 
never discover what work ought to be’. 

A study of the preceding lectures shows clearly a general agree- 
ment that the crisis of our culture is bound up with its religion, 
so that the final lecture, by Canon Demant again, on ‘Our Culture: 
Its Religion’ must appear as the critical lecture of the whole series. 
His argument at times appears rather lacking in precision to the 
Catholic mind. I cannot, for instance, agree that ‘it is impossible 
to exaggerate the extent to which Christianity has stimulated the 
sense of individuality in European man’; it is necessary to dis- 
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tinguish between the individual and the person here. It is the: 
exaltation of the person that is a Christian thing, being closely: 
connected with the doctrine of the Incarnation and only finding : 
its perfection in the mystical community, the fulness of the Body 
of Christ. But for the most part his lecture is an able summing 
up of the whole question. Religion is necessary to man, but he 
has lost sight of the transcendent God and is moving towards an 
unsupernatural, uneschatological religion. This move is the out- 
come of a real need of the human soul and must be treated with 
understanding. A serious spiritual wound cannot be cured by 
moral advice, and when this ‘societal’ religion is found lacking 
we must be ready to meet the situation by a restoration of the 
integral relationship between nature and grace. In Canon Demant’s 
own words ‘The theology of Grace and the theology of man’s 
natural life must both be recovered without entirely separating 
them or merging them in one another—that is, without “‘dividing 
the substance or confounding the persons’’, as it were. If the theology 
of Creation, Grace, Redemption and the Body of Christ is not 
recovered, Christians will be content to try merely to sweeten 
the social drift; the Church will become more and more an append- 
age of social movements, and the tendency to undo the ‘‘Christian 
revolution’’ will spread. On the other hand, if the theology of 
man’s natural life is not recovered, if Christians renounce all 
responsibility for nature and history, if they proclaim a purely 
apocalyptic salvation, then society itself will give the natural and 
temporal order a divine power, and it will find in some form of 
paganism or unscriptural idealism the faith to inspire its politics.’ 
DOM JOHN ROBERTS. 


St Francis of Assisi, The Legends and Lauds. Edited, selected and 
annotated by Otto Karrer. Translated by N. Wydenbruck. Pp. 
302. (Sheed and Ward) 155. 


HIS commented selection from the Franciscan sources is 

nothing less than a Breviary of Franciscanism. The greater © 

part of the Saint’s scanty writings are here and selections 
from all the earlier sources ending with the Fioretti, which together 
give us his authentic portrait, and, even in the minority of cases 
where the Legend is in the modern sense legendary, convey the 
spirit if not the letter of his personality and earliest followers, 
The book, it is true, adds nothing to the sources of Franciscan 
scholarship. That is not its purpose. It gives what it is intended 
to give to the man who without being a Franciscan scholar will 
welcome an account of the Saint in the inimitable language of the 
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primitive sources, an account hitherto inaccessible to them in 
such fullness. On the other hand it is the reverse of unscholarly. 
Every series of extracts is prefaced by a critical evaluation of the 


source from which they are drawn. 


That these critical prefaces are solidly founded on the results 
of modern research is shown by their agreement with the con- 
clusions maintained by the Rev. John Moorman in his monograph 
‘The Sources for the Life of St Francis of Assisi’. There are, it 
would seem, only three substantial differences between Dr Karrer 
and Mr Moorman. The account of the Saint’s early life, long mis- 
takenly regarded as the Legend of the Three Companions, which 
the former ascribes to Giovanni di Ceprano and dates before 
Celano’s first life, is regarded by Moorman as the work of an 
anonymous compiler who composed it later than Celano’s second 
life, Ceprano’s work being in his opinion lost. Since however he 


holds that this compiler used primitive material prior in date to 
Celano’s first life, the difference of opinion, probably incapable 
of definitive settlement, does not after all amount to much. Mr 
Moorman does not agree with Dr Karrer in regarding Celano’s 
first life as finished in 1229. Nor, it would seem, does he agree 
with him in holding that after Br Leo had collected and sent in 
material for the second life in 1246, material later embodied in 
the Speculum Perfectionis, the Perugian Vita Antiqua and _ lesser 
compilations, he wrote further reminiscences in the years 


shortly before his death in 1271 which are also found in these 


collections. Since in any case the material is Leo’s work it matters 
very little when he wrote it. 

Where absolute certainty and therefore universal agreement of 
experts is impossible no one not an expert can form any con- 
clusion. It is enough that the views accepted by Dr Karrer agree 
in substance with those of such a professional student of the 
sources as Mr Moorman and that Brother Leo’s reminiscences 
play the principal part in the early sources. Even the Fioretti, as 
Karrer and Moorman agree, despite legendary embroideries, 
derive, so far.as the Saint and his disciples are concerned in the 
main from Leo, so that the well-known picture they paint is in 
its lineaments authentic. 

Mr Moorman has made out a list of 116 pieces of which in his 
opinion the original writings of Leo and his companions consisted. 
Of these about fifty-four appear in Dr Karrer’s compilation, mostly 
in the section entitled “The Writings. of Brother Leo and his 
Companions’, though some as retold by Celano or the Fioretti. 
We regret that he has not given us St Francis’s picture of Perfect 
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Humility, unless indeed this is another version of the account of ° 
Perfect Joy in the Fioretti. As Moorman gives only headings one 
cannot be sure. We would also have liked: ‘How St Francis told 
a woman that her husband would reform’, ‘How he refused to 
admit a certain postulant’, ‘How he changed places with Br 
Leonard’ and ‘Blessed two brothers at Greccio’, and ‘How he 
gave his tunic to two French brothers’. But we miss most of all, 
we confess, two more bizarre episodes: ‘How St Francis discovered 
that there were devils in his pillow’ and ‘How he cursed a 
cruel pig’. Where we are given St Francis’s plenty we should 
not perhaps ask for more. Yet we feel that the cruel pig deserves 
his place in the immortal gallery of Franciscan animals. Was he 
perhaps the pig whose trotter Brother Juniper cut off, for whose 
fate Aldous Huxley blamed the Saint’s callousness? 

Besides the introductions there are a number of valuable notes. 
And the few mentions of St Francis and his friars by contemporaries 
outside the order are inserted in appropriate places. Altogether 
this book is an invaluable, in fact unique, contribution to what 
we might term Franciscan devotion. For it combines scholarship, 
sympathetic yet critical understanding and sensitive appreciation 
of the religious poetry which is the distinctive halo of St Francis 
and his authentic followers. 

Dr Karrer regrets with good reason the well intentioned but 
nearly fatal attempt to destroy all earlier portraits of the Saint 
in favour of St Bonaventure’s official life, which deliberately passes 
over St Francis’s strongly expressed convictions on the controversial 
topic of Franciscan poverty. But he has, we think, followed un- 
awares St Bonaventure’s example by omitting from the Testament, 
which as the Saint’s final utterance should have been given in its 
entirety, the passage in which he orders an obstinately heretical 
friar to be handed over to the Inquisition. However unacceptable 
to modern lovers of St Francis, it is as misleading to conceal this 
fact as it was to conceal his views on poverty. (One suspects that 
the same misguided pietas has led to the omission of those authen- 
tically Leonine episodes of the devils under the pillow and the 
cruel pig.) On this issue of poverty, which cost so much blood 
and tears and finally rent the order in two, Dr Karrer is 
illuminating. He shows clearly that by taking instructions for a 
particular mission as the permanent way of life led by our Lord 
and His disciples St Francis demanded a poverty stricter than His 
Master’s. So long as this poverty remained the rule of a small 
band of followers his mistake was irrelevant. There are many 
Christian vocations. But it was impracticable as the rule of a large 
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order such as the Franciscan had become within ten years of its 
foundation. Therefore the ecclesiastical authorities were amply 
justified in mitigating the original poverty and in their later con- 
demnation of St Francis’s misunderstanding of the Gospel. But 
the agony suffered by the Saint, evident in so many of his words 
and actions, from the ensuing conflict between obedience to the 
Church and his original vocation might have been spared or at 
least considerably mitigated if from the outset the action had been 
taken which was in fact delayed three centuries and the Fran- 
ciscans had been divided into two distinct bodies, the followers 
of the original rule and the larger number of those accepting the 
official mitigations. Such at any rate is the conclusion to which in 
our opinion Dr Karrer’s sources here reproduced and his comments 
invite us. 

On page 172 there is an unfortunate mistranslation. The English 
speaks of “The forged prophecies of Jacomo’, the original of 
‘forged imitations of the prophecies of Joachim’ (of Flora), the 
reference being to the Evangelium Eternum forged by Gerardo di 
San Donnino. There are also genuine prophecies of Joachim 
which foretell an approaching era of the Holy Ghost, a belief 
therefore not originating, as the English translation suggests, 
with Gerardo’s activities in favour of the Franciscan spirituals. 
Another mistranslation on page thirty-seven makes a physician 
into a student of physics. On page sixty-eight (1.5) “was given’ 
‘should be ‘would be given’, and on page seventy-two (Ul..7538) 
‘Desired nothing less’ should be ‘desired only to’ or, if you prefer, 
‘desired nothing more’. And ‘workhouse’ on page 185 is an 
anachronism. E, I. WATKIN. 


Newman and Bloxam: An Oxford Friendship by R. D. Middleton. 
Pp: X*-| 261 (Oxford University Press) 18s. 
HE basis of this attractive record of the friendship, unbroken 
until Newman’s death, that bound him to his one-time 
curate, subsequently Vice-President of Magdalen and, from 
1862, incumbent of Upper Beeding, Sussex, is the correspondence 
between the two men, especially the contents of Dr Bloxam’s 
“three folio volumes of original letters, notes and newspaper 
cuttings’ preserved in Magdalen College Library. Mr Middleton 
has, however, at the cost of a great deal of research and skilful 
editing, worked this material into a connected story which sheds 
fresh and welcome light above all on the abiding loyalty of his 
old Anglican friends to the great convert and ‘lost leader’, and of 
him to them. The fascination of the story of the Oxford Movement 
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is unfading, and its facets are manifold. Who, for instance, could | 
fail to sympathize with the pathetic, romantic hopes, foredoomed | 
to failure by the very nature of the problem, that inspired Lisle | 
Phillips’s efforts and letters on the subject of Corporate Reunion, 

so amply illustrated in Mr Middleton’s pages? Who would not be 

touched at the joy and pride of Dr Bloxam, when Cardinal Newman, 

newly returned from his Biglietto visit to Rome, paid his first 

visit on English soil to the rectory at Upper Beeding, there making 

use of a room ever afterwards known as ‘the Cardinal’s room’? 

It is perhaps doubtful whether the historian’s reconstruction of - 
the Oxford Movement will be materially altered by the evidence 

that Mr Middleton has published, but he has added many invaluable 

details to the general picture. 

On one point the impression created on some minds by the 
book may perhaps be misleading. In discussing the circumstances 
of Newman’s submission to the authority of the Holy See, Mr 
Middleton writes: ‘Newman was in fact rapidly losing heart. 
The hard struggle of the later stages of the Oxford Movement 
had worn him out. He had looked for a victory that had not come. 
The Bishops one by one had thundered out their denunciations of 
Tract 90, and he felt himself discredited as a teacher in the Church 
of England, and no longer at home within its fold.’ This is true, 
and could be substantiated by Newman’s own admissions. But 
it would not be true to sum up the matter in Dr Bloxam’s words: 
‘If all in authority had treated (Newman) as the old President of 
Magdalen’, the great Dr Routh, ‘did, he would not have left the 
Church of England’. This would be as much as to disregard the 
whole argument of thé Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, in which the only great thinker among the Tractarians 
shows how no vicissitudes of ecclesiastical politics but the vital 
necessity of discovering firm intellectual foundations for religious 
belief drove him to ‘Rome’ as the only logical Christian position. 
As he writes, in a letter to his sister nearly a year before his reception 
into the Church: ‘A clear conviction of the substantial identity 
of Christianity and the Roman system has now been on my mind 
for a full three years’, i.e. since the end of 1841. ‘It is more than 
five years’, which would take us back to 1839, ‘since the con- 
viction first came on me, though I struggled against it and over- 
came it. I believe all my feelings and wishes are against change. 
I have nothing to draw me elsewhere, hardly ever was at a Roman 
service ; even abroad I knew no Roman Catholics. I have no sym- 
pathies with them as a party. I am giving up everything. I am not — 
conscious of any resentment, disgust, or the like to repel me from 
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my present position; and I have no dreams whatever—far from 
it indeed. I seem to be throwing myself away.’ 

) DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER. 

| 

met.-S, Eliot. A Study of his Writings by several Hands. Edited 


by B. Rajan. Pp. 153 (Dennis Dobson) 7s. 6d. 


OR many years now, since the end of the last war in fact, 
Fs: poetry of T. S. Eliot has been recognized as having an 

unique importance. Yet it is only today that we are in a position 
to evaluate Eliot’s achievement as a whole, to see his poetic develop- 
ment in perspective. This is the aim of the present work. 

The importance of this aim can easily be missed. Critical attention 
has been so absorbed by the Quartets that we tend to relegate the 
earlier work to a different category. The Waste Land thus becomes 
a poem of urban disillusion and despair, as opposed to the Quartets 
which seek for positive spiritual values. But the unity in a poet’s 
development always predominates over the stages into which the 
academic mind may choose to divide it, for it is in the poet that 
we see most clearly the unity of a personality as embracing the 
successive stages of its growth—and this is specially true of Eliot. 
The fundamental concern, one might almost say the vocation, 
in the Quartets is present in The Waste Land, and this is the capital 

oint made by Professor Cleanth Brooks in the opening essay. 
‘After all (in spite of the marxists) Eliot’s objection to the present 
world is not merely the sentimental one that it happens to be the 
twentieth century after Christ and not the seventeenth.’ And 
yet most critics have understood the contrasted allusions of which 
the poem is constructed in this superficial manner. In reality the 
poet contrasts the passion of Cleopatra with the lust of her successor 
in order to suggest that there is also a similarity. The critic can 
only hint at the profoundly disturbing vision implied in this com- 
bination of nostalgic contrast and brutally realist equation. It is 
a perception tied up with the text of the poem, for which the 
latter’s explanatory notes provide only a starting point. Itisa question 
about life that few have the consciousness or the courage to put to 
themselves, and that could not become more articulate than in 
the difficult form it takes in the poem. Most of us are content 
to affirm objective reality; it is required of the genius to feel for 
it with his whole being through the network of equivocations in 
which it is enmeshed. The Waste Land is from the poet of the Quartets, 
and its depth and breadth increases with appreciation of the latter. 

Ash Wednesday takes the same deft struggle with equivocations 
into the sphere of religious experience, and Mrs Duncan Jones’s 
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essay, in laying the stress quite naturally here, enforces the lesson 
of continuity which the book aims to get across. Again, most of 
us are content to repeat the traditional language of ‘turning to 
God, away from creatures’: the poet seeks to express this turn 
with perfect spiritual precision. The beauty from which the soul 
turns to God itself provokes the agony of the desire of God, 
and the poem expresses (and by expressing resolves to some extent) 
this tangle of desire and love. This spiritual problem appears as 
covering the whole range of experience (beyond what we now, 
too often, understand by ‘the spiritual life’) in that the ‘desire’ 
which Eliot sets himself to deal with is not merely the desire of 
Dante stimulated by Beatrice—it has suffered all the equivocations 
of the subsequent romantic tradition. The poem moves forward 
with a wonderful combination of ambiguity and fundamental 
sureness of touch. The critic gives as evidence of this technique: 

Because I do not hope to know again 

The infirm glory of the positive hour. 

The second of these two lines, while expressing the passing 
world from which the soul turns, has in it a haunting sense of 
eternity. 

But perhaps the principal light which the early and late stages 
in Eliot’s development now throw upon each other is that resulting 
from appreciation of his use of music to suggest form. With the 
Quartets before us we now realize that the communication of The 
Waste Land and Ash Wednesday was obscure and yet satisfying, rather 
in the way that music is. Eliot has committed himself pretty 
thoroughly, in different addresses, to the musical analogy, and I 
believe he considers Miss Gardner’s essay, stressing this analogy, 
to be one of the best pieces of Quartet criticism. So in the Quartets, 
supremely, the equivocations of experience and language are 
tackled by a method which can in a sense accept them. For each 
statement is felt primarily as belonging to a certain mood in a 
poetic sonata, and not as being, in itself, a statement to which 
the poet would commit himself. Thus the intolerable looseness 
of any statement, its inability to express wholly and precisely, is 
neutralized by setting it in an inclusive pattern which precisely 
does not require that it should be other than partial. This method 
has the suppleness of dialectic and liberates Eliot from cramping 
scrupulosity, while implying a strict discipline in the organizing 
whole. And as nothing but the Waste Land method could have 
been employed for that poem, so nothing but the more extended. 
musical organization could have sufficed here. Only this kind of 
blending of discipline with freedom could have communicated the 
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eeling that submission to the timeless Will of God, rejecting as 
neaningless all the suggested significances of life and history, 
ives meaning to every particle of history. Again, these paradoxes 
re easily enunciated. If we realized what they entailed, realized 
e passage to God : 

Through the dark cold and the empty desolation, 

The wave cry, the wind cry, the vast water 

Of the petrel and the porpoise, 
e should be less ready to affirm them, and more disposed to 
cept their presentation in the Quartets for the miracle it is. 
Miss Gardner’s treatment is complemented by Mr Rajan’s essay, 
‘The Unity of the Quartets’, which follows. He too considers 
he Quartets in their inclusive musical pattern, but this time the 
attern is in the background giving outline to the poetry as language. 
Each of the poems concludes with remarks on the use of language, 
except The Dry Salvages which ends, significantly, with the perfect, 
because supernatural, incarnation of meaning. The complaints 
against language are abstract in Burnt Norton as the poem itself is 
abstract, and highly personal in East Coker, where the stress is on 
the humbly accepted particular, whilst in Little Gidding the con- 
flict is resolved, because the symbols of language belong, like 
human history, to a world transfigured by grace. Mr Rajan’s 
method is to point to the qualitative alterations of the common 
themes to suit the exigencies of each poem, and by this method 
he is able also to suggest what the quality of each poem is. So that 
when, with the above remarks on language behind us, we come 
to the following (corresponding) treatment of time, we feel 
each of the poems as having its own rich personality: ‘One could 
compare time, the abstract, ‘‘eternally present’’ time of Burnt 
Norton with the ceremonial, hierarchic time of East CORPr En pou 
There is the ground swell of The Dry Salvages ‘‘older than the time 
of Chronometers’’. There is the time of Little Gidding . . . am 
understanding which points to the eternal truth of history’ (p. 80). 

This treatment of the Quartets puts the general organization 

into the reader’s consciousness as a means to making more relevant 
his response to each phase—which particular response remains, 


as it must do in all poetry, the primary concern. 
DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE. 
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The Dry Wood by Caryll Houselander. Pp. 231 (Sheed and Ward) 
+ 8s. 6d. 


ISS HOUSELANDER’S first novel opens on the eve of the 
My eusseeat of war with the death of a gentle and eccentric 

dockside priest, and the story tells of the desire of his 
devoted parishioners that he shall be canonized. Looking for a 
miracle, they pray to him for the life of a dying child, although 
congenital deformity will always render the child’s life a burden, 
but the prayer is not answered. Interwoven are sketches of a 
monsignore with a certain nostalgia for the restraint of the Protestant 
Church in which he was reared, an unhappy Jew and the soft- 
hearted girl he has seduced, a humble Irish priest, and a reporter 
who becomes a convert. 

The theme is one which might daunt a great novelist, and Miss 
Houselander, in spite of her enthusiasm, is not a great novelist. 
Perhaps the most irritating feature of the book is its alternation 
of style between straight prose passages, which often show a nice 
observation, and the most embarrassing pages of cloudy pseudo- 
poetry. The author attempts to use the novel to preach the true 
Faith: her devotion is not to be doubted, but this is not a good 
novel. In fact we wonder just how many readers will persevere 
to the end and benefit from her pious efforts. For whom was the 
book written? A non-Catholic would have to be very curious 
about the Faith to continue beyond the first chapter, and we can 
only regret that, if he did, he would not be much enlightened. 
The story might touch his imagination by an occasional vivid 
paragraph and by the impression it gives of the author’s passionate 
piety, but, even when dealing with her reporter, Miss Houselander 
presents no adequate reason why he becomes a convert and, con- 
sequently, nothing for an enquiring reader’s mind. 

As for the faithful, can it be that a holier and less fastidious 
Catholic than this reviewer could read the book with pleasure 
and benefit? Is there a clear message here for one with more 


charity? Or is it true that this sort of thing serves only to stimulate ~ 


religious emotion, because what thoughts the author has are so 
mistily expressed and so festooned with sentimentality as to pro- 
duce no intellectual effect? At all events, although this type of 
writing may be palatable to some of the faithful, its weaknesses 
become apparent when it is presented in the form of a novel. 
Here are only a few shadowy figures glimpsed on a dimly lit stage 
and heard reciting sundry verses of the author’s song of praise. 
PAMELA GOODMAN. 
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Origéne. Homélies sur L’Exode. Translation by P. Fortier, S.J. 
Introduction and notes by H. de Lubac, S.J. Sources Chrétiennes 16. 
Pp. 276 (Editions du Cerf, Paris) 260 frs. 


F one takes up the bare text of Origen, one is soon bewildered 
[» his wealth of allegory and bored by the seeming arbitrariness 
of it all. We rapidly tire of his somewhat cavalier ‘historical’ 
sense, find his moral sense a little jejune and think his ‘mystical’ 
sense frankly arbitrary. It is just at this stage that we need a guide, 
provided in this edition by no less a person that P. de Lubac. 
Interpreting Origen with deep sympathy and understanding, he 
brings order and light out of apparent confusion. The whole in- 
troduction is a veritable treatise on the Christian interpretation 
of the Bible and a valuable guide—though this was hardly the 
writer’s intention—to Bible -reading. To the above schema of 
the historical, moral and mystical senses, he adds another, expressive 
of Origen’s deeper thought: ‘Aussi le sens spirituel vient-il normale- 
ment apres le sens mystique: il lapprofondit, l’intériorise et 
Vachéve en l’appliquant. Figure par ) “‘histoire’’ de |’ Ancient 
Testament, Je mystére du Christ atteint dans l’ame chrétienne sa 
plénitude’ (p. 11). A page later we find a particularly happy 
illustration of this: of Moses praying during the battle Origen’s 
application was “4levons les bras dans la force de la croix du Christ’. 
Other points well brought out are the unity of the two Testaments, 
and Origen’s view of Inspiration. The final pages on how to read 
the Scriptures (to put a Weltanschauung in a few words) are most 
valuable, even moving. (It should be emphasized that all through 
P. de Lubac is but the interpreter of Origen.) 
The translation of the text reads easily. A further volume, and 
a further contribution by P. de Lubac, are promised. Both will 
be very welcome. J. D. CRICHTON. 


Henri Bremond by Albert Autin. Pp. roo (P. Lethielleux) 100 frs. 
"[ i: is one of the booklets in the series Publicistes Chrétiens. 


In a less austere age the author of the eleven volumes of the 

Histoire du sentiment religieux en France, to say nothing of a 
score of others, would have been rewarded with at least two for 
his own biography. This booklet, which does not claim to be 
more than an essay on Bremond, seems to the reviewer to be 
adequate and excellent. In the mass of letters and papers of the 
full scale biography it is often quite easy to lose sight of the man 
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whose life is described in such detail. So that to say that this booklet 
is adequate to Bremond is not to decry the man; Monsieur Autin 
has done his work well. 

Those who have read Bremond’s works to any extent will be 
glad to find this sketch of his life and thought. English readers, 
especially, will note with interest the great influence exercised 
on Bremond by the six years he spent as a young Jesuit in exile 
in this country. It was then that he ‘discovered’ Newman; in after 
years he made known his find to his fellow countrymen. Of course 
the Apologia had already been translated as well as some of the 
other works, and the latter half of the nineteenth century had 
seen a considerable number of articles in such reviews as Le 
Correspondant and Etudes on Newman and also on the Oxford move- 
ment. But it was Bremond who gave the real impulse to études 
newmaniennes in France. His volumes (beginning in 1901) on 
I Inquiétude religieuse and Ames religieuses contained essays on Newman, 
Pusey, Ward, Keble and others; and then (1906) appeared the 
much criticized Essai de biographie psychologique de Newman. Reference 
must be made also to his life of St Thomas More (1904) in Les 
Saints—a bright spot in a generally mediocre series. 

Monsieur Autin’s essay is enlivened continually with remarks 
which often explain in a few words what was vaguely felt before, 
or what was known without its cause being realized: thus the 
remark on Bremond’s style which delighted the reviewer and 
sheds light on so much of Bremond’s work—il lui manque d’onction. 
Bremond n’a jamais d’onction, méme quand il écrit des choses pieuses. 
There is the key to the success of so much of his religious writing, 
and the explanation of the charm of the Histoire du sentiment religieux, 
Méme quand il écrit des choses pieuses—the reason in part for the 
opposition to much of his work in certain circles. 

L. C., SHEPPARD. 


Essays Presented to Charles Williams. Pp. xiv + 145 (Oxford 
University Press) 12s. 6d. 


O this collection of papers, written to compliment the late 
Charles Williams, Mr C, S. Lewis contributes a Memoir 

and a paper ‘On Stories’, Miss Dorothy Sayers ‘A Note on 

the Divine Comedy’ and Professor Tolkien an essay “On Fairy Stories’ ; 
Mr A. O. Barfield examines the relations between ‘Poetic Diction 
and Legal Fiction’, Fr Gervase Mathew those between ‘Marriage 
and Amour Courtois in Late Fourteenth Century England’, and in 
the last paper Major W. H. Lewis describes ‘The Galleys of France’. 
The Memoir stresses the wide influence and charm of Charles 
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Williams; among points of critical interest is the remark that 
Williams’s criticism ‘is probably the least valuable part of his 
work’; those who have followed up with disappointment the 
insistent recommendations by Mr Lewis and Mr Eliot of Williams’s 
Introduction to the edition of Milton’s English Poems in the World’s 
Classics series may well be tempted to wonder whether the charm 
of the writer’s personality may not have led his admirers to over- 
estimate his work in this field. 

The longest and most valuable of the essays is Professor Tolkien’s, 
which sifts its subject with impressive learning and stimulating 
penetration; indeed there is much in this paper which recalls his 
lecture to the British Academy on ‘Beowulf’: in that lecture we 
were shown how universal, perennial and fundamental were the 
issues embodied in the poem, and here in a similar way the under- 
lying profundity of his subject is brilliantly explained. Of the 
remaining papers Miss Sayers’s enthusiastic account of Dante’s 
narrative and descriptive powers should be of use to those who 
have neglected the ‘Divine Comedy’ as too difficult and dull; 
it might profitably be used with Mr Eliot’s essays on Dante in 
Selected Essays. Mr Lewis’s paper raises points which are interesting 
and useful despite the disagreement they at times provoke; the 
earlier section of Mr Barfield’s essay has some illuminating remarks 
on the nature of metaphor and symbolical poetry, but I must 
confess that I find his treatment of the analogy of legal fictions more 
recondite than helpful. Major Lewis’s account of the abominable 
cruelties of life on the French galleys in the seventeenth century 
is surely misleading on one matter: though two books, Apostle of 
Charity by Theodore Maynard and Monsieur Vincent, Auménier des 
Galéres by Henri Lavedan, are mentioned in his Bibliography, he 
remarks, without qualification, that ‘it was the comfortably lodged 
mission priests ashore in Marseilles and Dunkirk who were always 
on the lookout to make the Huguenots’ lives harder . . s) (p.t42). 

DOM HILARY STEUERT. 


Centingencies and other Essays by Cecil Gray. Pp. vili--199 (Oxford 
University Press) 15s. 


HIS is a collection of essays written at various times between 

1922 and 1943. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the first and 
longest in the book, ‘Contingencies’, should be the least 
satisfactory: it rambles on for nearly sixty pages, providing the 
author with an opportunity of saying a good many things on a 
good many subjects more or less connected with music and music- 
jans. The reader will be amused or irritated, and at the end he 
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may wonder whether it really matters what Mr Gray thinks about 
the incompatibility of music and politics, homosexuality in music- 
ians and so forth. There is never a dull page, however, for the author 
is always eminently readable, even when he is most aggressively 
provocative ; but the fact remains that he is best when he confines 
himself to music. 

The remaining essays are of more abiding interest and value to 
the serious reader. ‘Johannes Brahms’ and ‘Franz Liszt’ originally 
appeared in the two volumes of The Heritage of Music (1927 and 
1933). In the former Mr Gray accuses Brahms of having deserted 
his true lyrical genius for the pseudo-classicism to which he was 
temperamentally unsuited. We may not agree with the thesis, 
but we must certainly admire the manner of its presentation. In 
the second of these two essays Mr Gray emerges as the champion 
of the unduly neglected Liszt, whose great gifts have certainly 
suffered in this country from a persistent policy of belittlement 
on the part of the pundits. The author seems at times to over- 
state his case—how, for instance, can a musician of his knowledge 
seriously claim that the Evocation in the Sistine Chapel is probably 
among the finest works written for the organ since Bach?—but 
as against the attitude of the academic authorities such occasional 
exaggeration is pardonable. 

Among the other essays may be mentioned a stimulating defence 
of Bellini, an account of the problem of Mozart’s Requiem, and a 
biographical study of Carlo Gesualdo, ‘musician and murderer’ 
—this last being a revision of part of a volume (now unobtainable) 
written some twenty years ago in collaboration with Philip Heseltine. 

As a collection of essays, the book is uneven. On the whole 
it is not what we might have expected from the author of the 
brilliant Survey of Contemporary Music (1924) and of the best one- 
volume History of Music in our language. Yet Mr Gray at his weakest 
is better than many at their best—even when he is wrong and they 
are right. DOM GREGORY MURRAY. 


The Inside of the Cup by Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. Pp. 169 
(Blackfriars Publications) 6s. 


HIS book is mainly made up of letters on spiritual matters 
written by Fr Valentine to ‘Theophila’, a young Catholic 
girl, and her friend David. An earlier book (‘Whatever 
He shall Say’) by the same writer had outlined ‘the way to a normal 
life of prayer in daily life’; in this one such subjects are treated as 
‘Prayer under Difficulties’, ‘Temptations against Purity’, and 
‘The Method of Christ and Modern Conditions’. It is a most useful 
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book for young Catholics living in the world and one can only 
wish it a wide circulation. Most of its teaching follows traditional 
lines, but a notable addition is the use Fr Valentine makes of 
applied Psychology (in particular the ‘Method of Relaxation’) in 
dealing with spiritual difficulties. Since the book is described as a 
‘correspondence’, it is rather disappointing that the docility of 


‘Theophila and David should make it a series of leading questions 


followed by detailed answers rather than a pertinacious canvassing 
of difficulties by both parties. A third series of letters, ‘basing the 
young correspondents on the Scriptures’, is to follow. 

DOM HILARY STEUERT. 


The Register of Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury 1414-43. 
Vol. IV. Ed. E. F. Jacob. Pp. v ++ 704 (Oxford University Press) 215. 


HIS present book completes Professor Jacob’s edition of 
the two great volumes of the register of Archbishop Chichele, 
and concludes a work which will for ever remain a standard 
reference book for the student of English ecclesiastical organization 
in the first half of the fifteenth century. It would be an impertinence 
to pass any comment upon the method and editing, and we can 
but confine ourselves to saying that the text and format retain the 
high standard of the previous volumes. The index is clear, complete 
and orderly. 
Much of interest occurs in this final section of the register— 
a section which deals with commissions, letters and royal writs 
and concludes with lengthy ordination lists. Among the matters 
here dealt with are a dispute between two rival priors of Totnes 
for damages (p. 22), a mandate to the Dean of St Paul’s ordering 
him to forbid the opening of barbers’ shops on Sundays (pp. 106- 
7), a sentence passed upon a skinner of London who kept heretical 
books (pp. 132-8), the commutation of a vow of pilgrimage to 
St Thomas of Canterbury rashly made by four Bridgetin nuns 
while at sea (p. 167), permission for a monk of Christ Church 
Canterbury to join the community of Monkton Farley quod con- 
templacioni quietius ibidem . . . vacare valea[t] and regulations made 
for the sale of indulgences in the province of Canterbury (pp. 
256-62). DOM AELRED WATKIN. 
Portrait of Horace by Alfred Noyes. Pp. vili + 246 (Sheed and 
Ward) 16s. 
HE theme of this book is that ‘a certain lack of familiarity 
with the ways of poets’ has occasionally been shown by 
‘textual experts’-—a generic term under which the author 
seems to include all scholars, Wilamowitz d Mommsen being 
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mentioned by name; and that the work of a poet is best interpreted 
by one who, like Mr Noyes, is a poet himself. Is a poet always the 
best interpreter of a poet? Dryden certainly was not of Chaucer, 
and most of Mr Noyes’s judgements that have not already been 
made by others are extremely questionable. It is, for instance, 
absurd to talk of the ‘satire’ with which Horace speaks of Augustus, 
and to describe Horace’s glorification of the Emperor as ‘Aristo- 
phanic’ ; to do so is to neglect the whole feeling of the age, and to 
disbelieve the evidence of Horace’s own writings ; for, however 
convinced a Republican he was before Philippi, there can be no 
doubt as to the sincerity of his serus in caelum redeas. He could hardly 
have been a member of Maecenas’s circle had he thought otherwise. 
The discovery that Mr Noyes makes in the Preface (p. viii) that 
Horace was an eclectic in philosophy was stated by Page in 1896, 
and by others since ; while the influence that Cicero had on St 
Augustine is hardly evidence that Cicero had a great or original 
mind, since his Hortensius, the dialogue which chiefly influenced 
Augustine, was apparently no more original than his other philo- 
sophical works, being modelled closely on Aristotle’s Protrepticus. 

Such are the Poet’s brittle weapons against the ‘textual expert’ 
in the field of interpretation; but what of Mr Noyes’s own sense 
of “the impulse under which poets write’ ? Here again he tries 
to maintain an impossible thesis, that the best way to translate 
Horace is to do so in Horace’s own metres. This either leads us 
to such unfortunate lines as 

‘Faunus, fleet-foot lover of flying wood-nymphs’ 
or 

‘Fall at thy feet, Faun’. 
or to such vague paraphrases as rendering the single word ‘dedicatum’ 
in Odes I, XXXI, i as 

‘The throngs go up, far hence, to the Palatine’. 
Whatever opinions may be held about translating ancient poetry, 
there can be no doubt about the failure of such experiments as this. 
Granted that the author’s two main theses are untenable, there 
are passages in the book which are not without interest. It rambles 
on pleasantly enough, like a train on a branch line, and is quite 
satisfactory as long as one is not anxious to get anywhere or learn 
anything. DOM DENIS AGIUS, 
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ABADIA DE SILOs (Burgos): 
Sancti Benedicti Regula Monasteriorum cum Concordantiis ejusdem 
(ed. Arrogo) 45 pesetas. 


AUBIER: 
Saint Ignace de Loyola (Pinard de la Boullaye) n.p. 


BENEDICTINES D’AMAY (Chevetogne): 
L’Ascése Chrétienne (Stolz) 15 fr. (Belg.). 


BENZIGER VERLAG (Einsiedeln): 
Christliches Reifen (Newman; Tr. Karrer) 11.80 frs (Swiss). 


BLACKFRIARS: 
The Everyday Catholic (Harrison) tos. 6d. 
The Pain of Christ (Vann) 3s. 6d. 


BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE: 
The Song of the Church (Pierik) 215. 


CIMA PUBLISHING co. (New York): 
The Fathers of the Church—a new Translation (Glimm, Marique 
and Walsh) n.p. 


C\.ONMORE AND REYNOLDS: 
No Applause in Church (Kevin) 6s. 
The Darkness is Passed (Moore) 8s. 6d. 
Our Lady of Light (Barthas and da Fonseca—Tr.) ros. 6d. 


DOBSON: 
Lord, Teach Us to Pray (Claudel; Tr. Bethell) 6s. 


EDITIONS DU CERF (Sources Chrétiennes—Paris): 
Basile de Césarée: Traité du Saint Esprit (Tr. Pruche) 450 frs. 
Athanase d’Alexandrie: Contre les Paiens et sur I’ Incarnation du Verbe 
(Tr. Camelot) 280 frs. 


EDITIONS SOCIALE DU NORD; 
Prétres Diocéiains (Masure) 250 frs. 
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HARVILL PRESS (The Changing World Series): 
The Dedicated Life in Poetry (de la Tour du Pin; Tr. Fraser) 7s. 6d. 
These Changing Years (Wall) 5s. 


KEGAN PAUL: 
The Approach to Metaphysics (Tomlin) 12s. 6d. 


LONGMANS: 
The Size of Life—A Religious Speculation (Murphy) 7s. 6d. 


MERCIER PRESS: 
Time Cannot Dim—The Story of Thomas Aquinas (Carroll) 12s. 6d. 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP (Westminster, Maryland): 
Julianus Pomerius—The Contemplative Life (Tr. Suelzer) $2.50. 


ORGAN: 
Lilac Silk (Willett) 9s. 6d. 
G. K. Chesterton (Titterton) 7s. 6d. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
The Correspondence of Sir Thomas Moore (ed. Rogers) 42s. 
A Kierkegaard Anthology (ed. Bretall) 30s. 
Canonization and Authority in the Western Church (Kemp) 12s. 6d. 


SANDS: 
Kaleidoscope (van Zeller) 6s. 6d. 
Anne du Rousier (Keppel) 4s. 


spEs (Paris): 
Problémes pour la Reflexion Chrétienne (Rondel) n.p. 


[The following are not normally noticed: reprints, pamphlets, 
popular periodicals, children’s books, minor devotional publications — 
and memoirs of ephemeral interest, An attempt will be made to 
review all suitable books, but lack of space precludes a guarantee. 
Publishers of foreign books are asked to state the English price 
of any sent for review]. 
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NDER this heading information will be regularly supplied 
about the foreign periodicals which seem to be exercising 
the most significant influence on Catholic thought. In July 


- some account will be given of noteworthy articles published in 


the early months of the present year. In this first Commentary 
space forbids more than a general statement of the field which it is 
proposed to cover. Some indications of it were given in an editorial 
article published last October! which need not be repeated here. 

A passage from the issue of The Eastern Churches Quarterly published 
at the close of last year (p. 268) will serve as a convenient intro- 
duction (the writer is discussing the series of studies emanating 
from St André-les-Bruges, under the editorship of Dom J. M. 
Déchanet, and referring to the present theological revival in France): 
‘There seems considerable likelihood . . . that we in England are 
not yet fully aware of this movement, still less of its power and 
significance. The very inadequate attention given, so far, to such 
a series as Sources Chrétiennes would seem to indicate the persistence 
of a ‘‘war time’’ mental attitude among us: a certain numbness and 
lack of awareness, a certain absence of sensibility towards the 
manifestations of the Spirit... It would be well if this attitude 
might now be discarded: that further time be not lost, if the Catholic 
life of our country is to benefit, through the work of its own 


publicists, by an accession of this deep and new vitality .. . The 
monition to seek first the Kingdom of God can seldom have seen 
better application, can seldom have produced a finer fruit . . * 


Among the periodicals, then, with which we shall be concerned 
(in addition to those selected for special mention in the editorial 
article of last October) will be the following: 

Nouvelle Revue Théologique. The only publication in this country 
which has commented in anything like a regular way on this out- 
standing monthly review is The Church Times. The most astonishing 
feature is the book-notice section: it is not unusual for a single 
issue to contain not far short of a hundred analyses of recent theo- 
logical books. New books of first rate importance are dealt with 
in article-reviews by writers who make a definite contribution 
to the subject in hand. Some of the finest articles of P. de Lubac 
and P. Daniélou have appeared here. 

Recherches de Science Religieuse. This is the quarterly published in 
conjunction with the better-known Etudes. Its substantial articles 
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are not merely learned but also in the profoundest sense ‘edifying’ 
(the substance of a recent article by Canon Mouroux Sur Ja notion 
d’Experience religieuse will be published in this Review next July 
in English translation). P. Lebreton is one of the chief contributors. 

Meélanges de Science Religieuse (Lille). This appears three times a 
year, edited by PP. Glorieux, Richard and de Blic. The last- 
named has published in it the most detailed criticism which has 
yet appeared of P. de Lubac’s now famous Surnaturel together 
with a reply by P. de Lubac. It is indispensable for an understanding 
of current theological opinion. 

Revue d’ Ascétique et de Mystique. This admirable quarterly in no 
way falls below the standard of those already mentioned, and its 
concentration on the supreme theological subjects makes it more 
than a mere supplement to them. 

Irenikon and La Maison Dieu enjoy a certain popularity in this 
country owing to their concern with the practical issues of Reunion 
and the Liturgy respectively. But it seems desirable to direct 
attention to articles of a sort which tend to be overlooked (such 
as that of P. Héris Le Salut des enfants morts sans baptéme in Maison 
Dieu 10 and that of P. Michalon: L’Etendue de l’Eglise in Irenikon 
xx, 2). These remarks apply also mutatis mutandis to La Vie Intellect- 
uelle and La Vie Spirituelle (in the former the more substantive 
articles by such writers as P. Leclercq seem to attract little attention ; 
the important Supplément to the latter is almost unknown). 

Theological Studies (America) is generally acknowledged, it 
seems safe to say, as the best publication of its kind in English, 
It has contained a valuable account of the controversy about theo- 
logical progress in which P. Garrigou-Lagrange has taken the 
offensive (as a writer in Orate Fratres observes, this is not simply 
a dispute between Dominicans and Jesuits). 

Among philosophical publications which will engage our interest 
must be included Revue Philosophique de Louvain and The Modern 
Schoolman (America); such articles as that of P. de Finance on the 
present climate of philosophical opinion in France, published 
last November in the latter quarterly, are of more than passing 
interest. 

The last paragraph for which we have space must draw attention 
to the new publication from Maredsous, Esprit et Vie. Its aims are 
very closely akin to those of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, and it is 
paying special attention to English affairs. We extend to it a 
sincere welcome. 
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By MONACHUS 


Gregory's, Downside, contained a remarkable 

collection of scholars of international reputation: 
Cardinal Gasquet, Abbot Butler, Prior (subsequently 
Abbot) Chapman, Dom Hugh Connolly. Allf except 
Chapman, had come under the powerful and stimulating 
influence and example of Edmund Bishop, at whose 
death in 1917 Downside lost one to whom we can never 
measure our debt. With the death of Father Hugh, 
March 16th, 1948, the last of this distinguished group 
passed away. 

Richard Joseph Connolly was born on July 12th, 
1873, at Werajel, near Carcoar, New South Wales, the 
second son of Nathaniel Connolly, later a Police Magistrate 
for the Carcoar district. His mother Catherine (née 
Heydon) had visited England in the ’sixties with the 
_ idea of trying her vocation in a convent, and her influence 
probably contributed to sending Richard and his two 
brothers to be educated in this country. The decision 
naturally involved the selection of Downside for their 
school, the Downside influence in Australia being still 
at that time a matter of recent experience; and indeed 
Bishop Polding had stayed at the Connolly home near 
Carcoar. 

When Richard reached Downside in April 1888 he 
was found to have been so little educated that he was 
put in the ‘modern Class’, a nondescript form of boys 
held to be incapable of profiting by the normal hierarchy 
of classes. It was therefore a triumph of innate ability 
and of industry when young Connolly passed the London 
Matriculation examination of 1891 with the highest 
aggregate marks obtained by any Downside candidate 
at the examination. In the same period of time he had 
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learnt to play cricket (another accomplishment which | 
Australia had not given him) and achieved a place as a — 
bowler in the First Eleven. Cricket remained as an — 
abiding interest in the years that followed. 

Connolly had come to England with no idea of becoming 
a monk and the idea of his vocation seems to have taken hold 
of him in his last year at school. He received the habit 
at Belmont in September 1891, and was solemnly pro- 
fessed at Downside by Prior Ford in January 1896, at 
the age of twenty-two. In October of that year he went 
up to Cambridge as a non-collegiate student, but after 
Christmas joined Christ’s College. The late Dean 
Armitage Robertson, at that time a fellow of the College, 
was largely instrumental in establishing a relationship 
between Downside and Christ’s which has been, ever 
since, of immense value to the Community and to 
successive generations of monk-students. His friendship, 
and that of (among others) the late Professors Burkitt 
and Bethune-Baker, was a constant happiness to Father 
Hugh up to the dates of their respective deaths. 

Father Hugh once modestly explained that he took the 
course, surely unprecedented for a Catholic, of readin 
the Theological Tripos, because his Greek and Latin 
equipment was inadequate for the Honours Classical 
course; further, that he undertook the study of Hebrew 
because this was a subject new to most undergraduates, 
and one therefore in which he was less conscious of 
inferiority: a curious beginning for a career which was 
to lead to the highest eminence in Syriac. He obtained a 
second class in the Tripos in 1899, in which year he was 
ordained priest, and in May 1901 gained the second 
Tyrwhitt Hebrew scholarship. It is interesting to 
remark that 1899 was the first year since the Reformation 
in which a Catholic cleric had taken a Cambridge degree. 

He was appointed “Second Prefect’ in the School in 1902, 
and in January 1903 paid his first and last visit from England 
to Australia. He was thus able to see his mother again, 
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before her death in that year, and she had the happiness 
of attending his Mass. His father had died while Brother 
Hugh was at Belmont. In August 1904 he succeeded 
Dom Cuthbert Butler as Superior of Benet House, the 
Downside House of Studies at Cambridge, and it was 


there that he built up his profound and accurate liturgical 


and Syriac scholarship. In 1911, while still head of 
Benet House, he was appointed lecturer in Syriac at his 
old College, and in 1912-14 was examiner in the Oriental 
Language Tripos. He was a member. of the Board of 


Oriental Studies, r911-12, and edited for the Cambridge 


“Texts and Studies’ and the ‘Texts and Translations’ Society. 

Owing to the first World War, Benet House was 
temporarily closed in 1916 and Fr Hugh returned to 
Downside, where he edited THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 
(1917-20 and 1925-9), became Subprior (1923) and 
Councillor, and taught in the School. One wonders 
how many of his pupils realized how eminent a scholar 
had been put in charge of their School Certificate 
Scripture studies. 

The death of his great monastic friend and_ hero, 
Abbot Ramsay in 1929 prostrated Fr Hugh, who became 
for a time an invalid, and gave up his duties as Subprior, 
Councillor and schoolmaster. In 1939. he was made 
titular Cathedral Prior of Canterbury. During the last 
years of his life he showed his old interest in scholarly 
pursuits, and was engaged almost at the very end in 
preparing for publication a critical edition, with English 
translation, of the Explanatio Symboli, a work which he 
proved to be by St Ambrose. Early in March this year 
he began to suffer from pain in the region of his heart. 
He was able to say Mass up to and on March 12th, the 
feast of St Gregory, but on March 15th he had a_ severe 
heart attack and was removed to St Mary’s Hospital, 
Bristol, after receiving the last sacraments. On the next 
day he seemed better but suddenly collapsed and died at 
5.45 p-m. 
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Fr Hugh’s reputation in the world of scholarship 
rested mainly on his Syriac erudition and his mastery in the 
sphere of early Christian liturgy. He was a contributor 
to The Journal of Theological Studies almost from the first 
number of that publication, his article on Job xxxiy, 
20 appearing in 1901. His first published volume was 
The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai (1909), in Cambridge 
Texts and Studies, but he had previously written an 
appendix for Bethune-Baker’s Nestorius and His Teaching 
(1908), and the translations from the Syriac in that 
book are by him. Perhaps the most important of his 
published works is The So-Called Egyptian Church Order and 
Derived Documents (1916), in “Texts and Studies’. In 
this work he tackled a problem of comparative documen- 
tary criticism for which he was well fitted not only by 
the cast of his mind, acutely analytical and meticulously 
accurate, but by his linguistic interests—for the docu- 
ments under review were in Greek, Latin, Ethiopic, 
Coptic and Arabic. The problem was of a type familiar 
to students of the ‘Synoptic Problem’ presented by the 
first three Gospels, and Fr Hugh’s solution of it, accepted 
by Harnack in 1920 and now universally admitted, 
involved the immensely interesting corollary that the 
Church Order in question is none other than the Apostolic 
Tradition of St Hippolytus (Rome, third century), and, 
as Harnack said, ‘the richest source we have for the 
nature of the primitive Roman Church’. This conclusion 
had already been adumbrated by Achelis, but the fact 
was not known by the English scholar, to whom the 
acceptance of the correct solution by the scholarly _ 
world is mainly due. 

Fr Hugh applied his mind to a somewhat similar 
problem, the relations between the Didache Apostolorum, 
The Shepherd of Hermas and The Epistle of Barnabas, but in 
this case it was his (and Downside’s) intimate friend 
Armitage Robinson who, enlightened by a crucial 
suggestion from Connolly, published the thesis that the 
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third named document was used as a source by Hermas, 
and that the Didache shows the use of both the other 
documents (Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache, bP Cok Ss 
1920). This thesis has not yet won universal acceptance, 
though it is, to our mind, incontrovertibly correct. 
Fr Hugh followed up the question of The Didache in 
The Use of the Didache in the Didascalia, New Fragments of 
the Didache, The Didache in relation to the Epistle of Barnabas, 
Preface to posthumous papers of Dr Armitage Robertson on 
the Epistle of Barnabas and the Didache, Barnabas and the 
Didache, and Canon Streeter on the Didache (all in J.T.S., 
1923-37), The Didache and Montanism and Agape and 
Eucharist in the Didache (DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 1937). New 
Testament scholars may feel gratitude to Robinson and 
‘Connolly for having successfully relegated the Didache 
to a date later than the end of the first Christian century. 

There is no space to give a full account of Fr Hugh’s 
multitudinous contributions to scholarship. We may 
mention here his labour of love in carrying through 
the burdensome task of editing Edmund Bishop’s remains 
(Liturgica Historica, O.U.P., 1921), and also the essay, 
of which a typescript copy was entrusted to the Bodleian 
Library, in 1940, in which Father Hugh proves that 
Sst Ambrose was the author of the De Sacramentis. 
A shorter exposition of this is given in The De 
Sacramentis a work of St Ambrose, two essays in pamphlet 
form, privately printed in 1942. Here, as in the case 
of the Apostolic Tradition of St Hippolytus, Fr Hugh ~ 
(elaborating, this time, a contention of Dom Morin) 
has done a major service to the history of the Roman 
liturgy. Perhaps it may be not improper to refer readers 
to the recent second edition of Dr J. H. Srawley’s 
The Early History © the Liturgy, a perusal of which will 
indicate Fr Hugh’s profound influence on the recent 
advances in liturgical history. 

So far, the scholar of international celebrity. But Fr 
Hugh put something more than scholarship, put the 
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profound love and loyalty of a devoted son, into a quite 
different series of studies: his researches into the early 
history of St Gregory’s and the revived English Bene- 
dictine Congregation. Here, again, space forbids that 
we should do more than refer to Some Dates and Documents 
for the Early History. of Our House, printed for private 
circulation in 1930, and especially to a sentence in the 
Prefatory Note, in which, having premised that he has 
dealt in the succeeding pages only with a part of the 
corpus of existing evidence for the canonical establish- 
ment of the community ‘and the battle our fathers had 
to fight against heavy odds to defend and preserve the 
new foundation’ he adds: ‘It may safely be predicted that 
further documents, as they come to light, will tend 
enerally to verify, complete, or explain the evidence 
of those already in our hands, and not to confuse or 
upset it’. 

The sentence just quoted is characteristic of Fr Hugh 
as a scholar. He was modest and humble to a degree. 
But he rarely, if ever, printed a conclusion till he was 
sure of its truth, and few who have published so much 
can have had so little occasion to retract anything that 
they had written. He did not indulge in broad generaliza- 
tions or ambitious historical surveys. He was acutely 
conscious of the limits he had set for himself. But within 
the area of any selected definite problem—usually one 
that involved documentary or stylistic criticism, not 
rarely one of determining significance for a whole range 
of connected issues—he was thorough, penetrating, 
judicious: and almost invariably right. He complained 
of the difficulty he experienced in composing for pub- 
lication; but the result was usually a model of lucidity, — 
balance and litetary felicity. He had the public manners 
of a scholar in the urbane traditions of his Order and his 
University. In private, he had a touch of mordant wit 
that reminded one of Edmund Bishop, and his pencilled 
marginalia to some of the books that he retained for his 
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personal use show an acid humour that he kept under 
rigorous control when writing for the public eye. He 
was generous of his time and his help to other scholars, 
and to young beginners among his monastic brethren. 

Fr Hugh was above all a Catholic, a monk and a priest. 
With the humility to which reference has been made, 
and which was not confined to the sphere of scholarship, 
went a reserve amounting to almost hampering shyness, 
but also a simplicity, a boyish sense of fun, a love of 
nature and living things, and a capacity for friendship 
which formed the delightful substratum of a spirituality 
that was as strong and tempered as it was childlike. It 
is not surprising that he inspired in the members of his 
own community, men by their position well-placed to 
know the truth about each other, and not inclined to 
adulation, a respect and an affection that were universal 
and profound. May he rest in peace. 

[Reference has been made in the preceding pages to 
a number of Father Connolly’s more important publica- 
tions. A full bibliography, including a list of his periodical 
articles, is being prepared, and a copy of it will gladly 
be sent on application to the Abbot’s Secretary. ] 
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HERE are few problems more profoundly human 

than that of religious experience, and it might be 

expected that there would exist many long and 
systematic enquiries into its significance. But there do 
not. Too often we find only crude data, rough approxi- 
mations, conventional party-lines. Yet perhaps this is 
not so surprising when we remember that the funda- 
mental notion of experience is involved as well as that 
of religion. 

We must first bring to light the findings which 
necessarily control the very formulation of the problem. 
Otherwise we solve it in advance without acknowledging 
and often, it seems, without realizing what we are about. 
For there is nothing more debated than the essence of 
religion, nothing more difficult and obscure, despite 
first appearances and customary assumptions, than the 
notion of experience. People talk as though it were a 
question of a simple datum which can be unhesitatingly 
defined. In fact the notion raises problems all along the 
line, and forces us to take sides on metaphysical issues 
before we can legitimately employ it. So as an illus- 
tration of the necessity for a thorough-going critique, 
[ shall make deliberate choice of William James’s book 


1 Translation from Recherches de Science Religieuse, *January 1947, with grateful — 
acknowledgements to the editor and the author. Canon Mouroux is Superior 
of the Grand Séminaire of Dijon; quotations from his writings are becomin 
increasingly common in French theological literature, and it seems likely 
that the article here presented will rank as one of his most important con- 
tributions. What appears in its original form as a skilfully conducted piece 
of dialectic suffers considerably in translation and may seem sometimes merely 
turgid. But it will be allowed that the conclusion of the first part has bearings 
on the nature of metaphysical thinking which demand the most serious con- 
sideration. The rest of the article (which will be published in October) has 
a similar importance for mystical theology. ’ 
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The Varieties of Religious Experience,! written some time 
ago but still informative, before going on to offer my 
own conclusions. 


I 


It is well worth noting that religious experience, 
conceived by James as a pure datum, immediately 
recognized, canbe discovered only by means of a three- 
fold elimination. First there is elimination of the social 
or institutional element. For we must effect a radical 
separation, on this view, between interior religion and 
socialized religion, the latter being only an accretion, 
something artificial and cramping, since all orthodoxy 
is considered as leading inevitably to pure externality. 
So all authentic religious experience will be of a strictly - 
individualist type. Then, within this interior religion, 
there will be an elimination of the intellectual element, 
which is supposed to be obviously secondary and derivative. 
Intellectual imagery is at bottom nothing but the elabora- 
tion, always factitious in large measure and _ heavily 
charged with sociological elements, of a datum which 
arises ona deeper level. This explains its wide and even 
contradictory variations throughout the whole field of 
religious experience. 

Finally there is an elimination of any precise and definite 
relation to God. For such a relation would require a 
precise and definite view of God (even if only by wa 
of negation), a true affirmation about God. And such a 
possibility is rejected by James, because the intellectual 
element has been excised from the solid core of religion 
and he therefore refuses to recognize the rigorously 


1 ft should, perhaps, be remarked that the French translation of this book 
used by Canon Mouroux'seems to have been not wholly just to the original in 
some respects, and this may have led to a certain over-simplification of James’s 
approach. Of the quotations made from this translation only the first’ two could 
be traced in the original, and it therefore seemed best to omit the references 
altogether. The discussion of James is, in any case, only an illustration of a 
standpoint which is only too often encountered. 
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specific character of the religious sphere: ‘just as there 
seems to be no one elementary religious emotion, so 
there might conceivably also prove to be no one specific 
and essential kind of religious object, and no one specific 
and essential kind of religious act’. It follows again that 
God himself becomes secondary in religious experience. He 
is reduced to an X whose sole function is to enable us 
to live. We do not serve him but put him to our service, 
in the words of Leuba which James takes over. The 
significant and characteristic element in religious exper- 
ience is thus found in the power which is attributed to 
God and which derives from him to ourselves. This 
deliberately utilitarian view—the very negation of the 
God of true religion—issues in the most strongly marked 
anthropocentrism; and finally the relationship with God, 
which enters into the constitution of religion, is nothing 


5 


for James but an orientation which gains all its meaning 


and all its reality from below—from the exaltation which 


it confers on human beings. In the definition given by i 


S S 
James: ‘Religion, therefore . . . shall mean for us the 


feelings, acts and experiences of individual men in their solitude, 

so far as they apprehend themselves to stand in relation to 
a . ates ’ 

whatever they may consider the divine’, the final words 

represent only a practical element, a diagnosis or discrimina- 


tion, and in no way an essential and structural datum of the — 


experience itself. We could say without exaggeration 
that what interests James in the exalting communion 
which characterizes religious experience is not the 
communion, which may be entirely illusory, but the 
exaltation, which is the true, real and beneficent element 
in religion. 

So what remains as the essential core of religious 
experience? A dynamogenic feeling: the awareness of a 


- 


vivifying force which gives a new savour to existence, . 
an incomparable security to the soul, a power hitherto — 


unknown to the will. We enter into this world by ‘a 
special sensation which seems to reveal to us the reality 
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of the invisible’. We make progress by the consciousness 
of having escaped from a state of anxiety into one of 
deliverance. We reach the goal at the moment when 
‘religious emotions constitute the habitual focus of 
personal energy’. But the centre always remains ‘the 


‘infinitely sweet feeling of the presence of God’, the 


essential reality of which, we must remember, is the 
sweetness which is felt, or, in words which James uses 
directly of Christianity but which apply to all religions, 
the centre is always ‘the intoxication of an emotion 
which renders useless the exercise of the will’. The 
essential feature of religion is, then, this feeling which is 
found pervading it; religion is first and foremost the very 
experience of this joy and this power which transfigures 
human life. . 

The essential feature of James’s account seems to me 
to bea reduction of religion to the felt reaction consequent 
upon a certain attitude, and so a reduction of it to a 
strictly empiricist type of experience. But isn’t it obvious 
that strictly philosophical issues are being raised? Behind 
the urbanity (sometimes rather unperceptive) of an 
apparently psychological treatment isn’t there a fully- 
formed metaphysic of religion and experience? Social 
religion is rejected because all society is supposed. to be 
external by contrast with the profundity of personal life. 
The intellectua! element is rejected because a true 
knowledge of the transcendent is supposed to be im- 
possible. The very relation to God is rejected, and a 
biological relation substituted for it, because biological 
functions are supposed to be the true realities . . . So 
that this great work, which began with the quest for 
religious experience as a pure datum, presents us in 
fact, from cover to cover, with a peculiarly personal 
construction. And it is perhaps the fate of all empiricism 
that it is forced to construct whereas it purports simply 
to catalogue. We must therefore reject this illusory 
purity, this pseudo-evidence, this mutilated essence of 
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religious experience, and take up the whole process 
afresh. As Boutroux so justly wrote ; ‘What is, at bottom, 
this special form of experience called religious experience? 
Is it only a purely subjective state or is it an effective | 
communication with some being different or distinct 
from the conscious subject proper? Doesn’t it seem 
legitimate and necessary for a philosopher to begin a 
critique of religious experience as Locke and Kant 
began the critique of sensible experience ?”! Without 
undertaking an ambitious general critique, I should like 
to attempt in these pages at least to place the notion of 
religious experience in its proper philosophical setting. 


Il 
RELIGION 


Let us first make clear, so far as it is necessary for this 
enquiry, what is meant by religion. It is the relation to 
the Sacred Being as such, and it is realized in the interplay 
of two essential factors. The Sacred Being is first of all 
an object of adoration—and so a principle of dependence — 
—because it transcends man absolutely, because it is the 
absolute plenitude of which every particular being is 
only a participation; and because it demands of us a 
submission and a worship which are equally absolute. 
Then it is an object of love—and so a principle of attraction 
—because it is the prototype, the pattern and the end 
of man who is its image, because it is that fullness the 
possession of which is true beatitude, and because it 
demands from us an absolute gift, inaugurating (so far as 
this is possible) full communion between man and God. 
These two necessary relationships must be ‘qualified’ 
intrinsically by a fact which belongs not to the essence 
of things but to the actual condition of man: that of sin. 
Thus there is between man and God not only the infinite 


1 Preface to the French translation of The Varieties of Religious Experience, 
p- xviii. Cf. also Science and Religion, p. 333-8. 
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metaphysical distance which separates the creature from 
the Creator but also the infinite moral distance which 
separates the Holy One from the sinner. Love cannot 
be simply the joyful movement of a being who is sum- 
moned to him who summons; there! is need of pardon 
and purification for raising the soul to God. So a move- 
ment of penitent sorrow, of ardent entreaty and of 
humble hope—which will not be found: in its pure 
form except in a revealed religion—must penetrate and 
animate the essential relationship of adoration and love. 
But religion does remain in its essence that relationship 
of two indissolubly intermingled attitudes ; they imply 
one another, impregnate one another, constitute by 
means of one another the act which is the heart of all 
religion, prayer, and involve one another in a reciprocal 
movement which makes up the life and the joy of the 
religious soul. 

Religion, therefore, is in the first instance a personal 
relation to God. It is the spirit itself, in its fine point 
and fundament, placed in a living relationship with the 
infinite Spirit; it is the created person in its highest 
energy, entering into contact with the adorable and 
beatifying Person. It follows that it is the supreme act of 
the human being, the act by. which it fulfils itself in 
worship and self-surrender by recognizing that God 
alone can fulfil it. But precisely because the person is 
here engaged, this relation will not have only an in- 
dividual side to it; it will carry with it necessarily a 
social or ‘community’ one. The person cannot be separated 
from others even in its solitary recollections. It cannot 
go to God save as it is, that is, as bound to all others, and 
so by integrating itself with others, uniting itself with 
them, deliberately plunging itself into the human com- 
munity which it must serve because there it draws on 
its own life; its relation to God—the Source, the Type 
and the End of human beings—constitutes its essential 
bond with the community. So it is in union with the 
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brethren that the person submits and surrenders to God, 
who is the Father of all. The religious relationship, 
which is profoundly individual, cannot be individualistic. 
The religious soul, open to the universe of the divine, 
must be open also to the universe of humanity. And true 
religion must be a form of communion among men, © 
enlarging them to this dimension of fraternal charity, 
so that the whole person in its two aspects—the sub- 
sistent and the ‘open’—may be fulfilled in God. 

Further, this personal relation is an integral relation 
of man with God. The entire person is involved in the 
religious act: all its thinking, because God is the first 
of intelligences and the first of intelligibles, the very 
type of truth, the source of intellectual light, and because 
behind images, thoughts and formulae a certain idea 
of God directs and fosters the movement of the mind ~ 
and its hold on reality; all its spiritual ‘drive’, because 
man finds in God the one being whom he can love and 
worship without restriction, and so the only object 
which is proportionate to his needs; all its liberty, 
because in the act of religion man stakes his destiny, 
engages his vocation and realizes himself, giving himself, 
although in time, an eternal meaning; all its physical 
powers and all its activities, because moral, cultural 
and social activity is the necessary incarnation of religion 
in life, the true engagement to the service of God, in 
short the very truth of real religion. 

If there are spiritual instincts in man, they are involved 
and synthetized in this supreme act in which we attain 
to the personal, living and infinite Source of truth, 
goodness and beauty; more exactly, in which we attain 
in this strictly religious way to him who is infinite Holiness 
and infinite Love; and that because truth, goodness and 
beauty culminate and are effectively realized in their 
pure form in the Being who is the living God, the holy 
God, the Deus Caritas. 

This personal and integral relationship thus appears 
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"as_ the supremely unifying relationship for the human 
being and the supremely realizing relationship for that 


living vocation which is the person in quest of its end; 
as the relationship, in fine, in which there is inaugurated, 
in its highest form, communion with Being and with 
all beings. +l, 
Il 
EXPERIENCE 

If there is such a thing as religious experience, it will 
be the experience of this supreme activity in all its 
richness. But the notion of religious experience is always 
liable to a double falsification. In the first place it may 
rest on false conceptions of religion. We have just reminded 


| ourselves that ‘religion is the most synthetic and the most 


unifying activity of a human being. But the elements 
which it integrates are, absolutely consideted, dissociable, 


and they may always be in fact dissociated. When this 


dissociation Occurs the result is a mutilation of religion, 
whether by separating interior from ‘community’ religion 
or by conceiving of interior religion in a form exclusively 


intellectualist, voluntarist, sentimental, aesthetic etc. 


And this mutilation of religion carries with it a 


corresponding mutilation of experience, which becomes 


in its turn experience of an exclusively intellectualist 
or voluntarist etc. type. Such religious experiences are 
necessarily falsified, because they are partial, while 
claiming to be integral. 

Moreover this mutilation is made much easier by errors 
which bear directly on experience itself. There is nothing, 
surely, harder to define than experience. Philosophers 
offer us sometimes a welter of contradictory definitions, 
sometimes (even more significantly) no definition at 
all. Contemporary writers have tried to produce order 
out of this chaos; there are, for example, M. Le Senne’s 
vigorous efforts and M. Lenoble’s notable disquisition.' 


1R. Le Senne, Obstacle et Valeur, ch. 1, ‘Expérience et philosophie’ ; R. 
Lenoble, Essai sur la Notion d’ expérience, Paris, 1943- 
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I should say, bearing in mind the present problem, that 
the great error is the. depersonalization of experience. It 
is treated as though it could be defined apart from the 
personal relation which is its foundation and in which 
it is realized, and this results in two-types of error 
which we may perhaps schematize as follows. The first 
is an empiricist conception of experience, as if there were 
experience only of ‘things’, and as if a pure subjective 
passivity were the very criterion of experience. A con- 
ception of this kind makes religious experience into a 
‘sentimental experience’, in which impressions, emotions, 
feelings, all that we undergo, are aware of, passively 
register, becomes the essential and, as it were, the pure, 
primitive, datum. For example, if you consult P. Pinard’s 
massive, fully-documented, article,! you will find religious 
experience defined in these terms: ‘every impression 


of which man is aware, in the acts or states which are’ 


commonly called religious;’ or again ‘the sensations, 
emotions, lights, consolations,’ which make up the 
experimental data in the practice of religion’. And 
these definitions are entirely to the point because the 
errors which they envisage maintain or at least pre- 
suppose them. But my intention here is, in the name 
of a sane philosophical psychology, precisely to reject 
these empiricist definitions, which inevitably cut us off 
from the essentials of religious experience. 

At the other end of the scale we find ourselves faced 
by idealist definitions, for which experience is a pure 
construction of a special sort in which the omnipotence 
of thought is manifested and from which the only authentic 
truth derives. Here there is no question of ‘things’, 
of course, and experience is only the expression of the 
immanent, independent and absolute activity of thought. 
A conception of this kind makes religious experience 
into a rationalist experience in which the essential 


tea religieuse, in the Dictionnaire de ‘Thtologie catholique; texts cited, 
col. 1787. 
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feature is the creative activity of thought and in which 
religion is wholly evacuated and replaced by its contrary : 
the absolute autonomy of the Ego. These two conceptions are 
equally unfaithful to the person, because the first tends 
to make of it a mere thing, the second to make of it an 
impersonal activity closed in upon itself. In consequence 
they mutilate religious experience, which is the experience 
of the person in contact with the personal God. 

I put the case, then, as follows: there is experience 
when the person lays hold on itself as in relation with the 
world, with its own reality and with God ; better still, experience 
is the act by which the person lays hold on itself as in relation 
with the world, its own reality or God. When I say 


‘the person lays hold on itself’ I deliberately employ 


comprehensive language so as to include all possible 
modes of experience, whereas in the current (em- 
piricist) conception there is an undue emphasis on feeling. 


Certainly experience is always something of which we 


are aware, something that we live;! hence that living 
character for which no substitute can be supplied, 
belonging as it does to the very nature of experience 


fas a personal possession. But the notion itself of awareness 
(@’éprouvé), of what is felt and grasped, must be deliber- 
: ately criticized. 


And first, as against all attempts at ‘detotalization’ ,2 


every mode of psychological life can be something of 
which we are thus aware: as a perception, ora thought, or 


a wish, or a feeling or an action; because in each case 
there is something immediately seized upon by consciousness, 
and there is no ground for giving a privileged place to 
feeling at the expense of everything else. 

Then, as against all conception of experience as pure 
passivity, I would say that we must include acts as well 
as states in our account. For if experience refers to a 


1 Cf. the definition of the Vocabulaire de Philosophie (Lalande): ‘Experience: 
the fact of being aware of something, in so far as this fact is considered as 
enlarging or enriching thought’. 

2 Cf. Le Senne, Obstacle et Valeur; pp. 24-41. 
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direct grasping, we grasp an act of thought no less than 
a state of well-being, an act of will no less than a state 
of apathetic gloom. We must even say that we grasp 
acts better than states, because acts are the fruit of our 
constructive activity and so infinitely more our own and 
more personal than our states. Grasping an act and grasp- 
ing a state are opposed as grasping something which exists 
in my consciousness because I place it there and grasping 
‘something which so exists because I receive it. And the 
grasp of a state is undoubtedly only an inferior form of 
experience.! Thus despite possible appearances, the 
element of activity is surer in experience than that of 
passivity, what is willed surer than what is ‘lived’, what 
is posited (posé) surer than what is felt. This law can be 
verified in the free action which is the supreme instance 
of positing: it is because I see, will and choose that I 
have experience of liberty. Indeed I could not have 
experience of it except in the very act in which I posit; 
and, strictly, I never have experience of liberty as such, 
for it is a mode which I cannot enjoy in a pure state 
but only in the act to which it gives its character. Further, 
this is an activity whose ‘posited essence’ is bound up 
with a whole series of antecedents and concomitants of 
which I am conscious: affective data are always involved 
in the free act, which thus presents itself as a complex 
experience of activity and passivity. ; 

Lastly I must draw attention to a confusion, most 
serious in my opinion, between two kinds of passivity. 
On the one hand we can be aware of a state as something 
which we undergo. This is a material and, if I may use such 
an expression, a passive passivity: we are powerless to 
resist, to refuse, to lay on one side; we are literally 
swept away?, whether the influence comes from outside, 

1 Cf. Lavelle, De I’ Acte (on states as ‘individual and passive parts of oneself’, 
as opposed to act which is the highest, most fruitful and most transparent part). 


21 leave open, of course, the question whether there can exist anything in 


consciousness which is purely undergone. Cf. Madinier, Conscience et Mouvement, 
Dinavaw 2 
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as in the case of emotion, or from within, as with all 
ideas, feelings, impulses springing from the unconscious 
or from deep-seated complexes, or whether it comes 
from the transcendent, the sovereign master in the 
depths of the soul. But we can also be aware of a state 
—and this is quite another. matter— as something welcome 
-and accepted. This is a spiritual passivity or, to reverse 
the formula used above, an active passivity: the mind 
is here at work, and it places at the heart of all experience 
an expectation and a summons, a welcome and a rati- 
fication, which bring its deepest forces into play. We 
find this in the highest of our experiences: in those of 
love, of artistic creation, of religious fervour. It is a 
datum of the greatest importance, because it characterizes 
the person as ontologically ‘open’ to the riches of the 
world, of others and of God. 

So there are at least three meanings of ‘awareness’ 
(éprouver). We can be aware as an act, and this.awareness 
is both active and personal, because we posit therein 
the very reality of experience. We can be aware in an 
activity which we undergo, and this awareness is passive, 
without liberty, undifferentiated, the least personal of 
all activities. And we can be aware in an activity which 
we “accept and welcome, in which case, although our 
awareness is still passive, experience is enveloped in a 
magnificent act of liberty. But we must not keep these 
three meanings separate, as though they normally referred 
to three forms each found in a pure state. In reality they 
refer to data which are normally bound up together; 
there is, in consequence, a structure of experience, and 
experiences which are diversified by the various inter- 
connexions of these three forms within them. To take 
a simple example, we have the experience every day of 
the ‘other’. How familiar it is. and yet how hard to 
define! Yet no long enquiry is needed to reveal in it 
these three component factors. There is active experience: 
I know, perceive, understand the other; I react positively 
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to him by love or hatred; I seek him out or avoid him. 
There is an experience which is undergone: the ‘other’ 
is a form of resistance, an impact, an obstacle—physical, 
mental or moral—against which I come up willy-nilly. 
And there is an accepted experience: I throw myself 
open to others and welcome them; I let them penetrate 
me and become enriched thereby, or, on the contrary, 
I refuse myself, reserve myself, lend myself without 
giving—the reverse side of the medal. The whole prob- 
lem posed by communion between men lies in the 
description of this structure in its guiding lines and its 
delicate ramifications.! It must be enough to conclude 
by saying that experience necessarily has a_ structure; 
that it is a web of relations; that it is always bound up with 
the movement by which we realize ourselves, if it is not 
that movement itself; and that a rigorous analysis is. 
required of this structure, of these relations and of this 
movement at every level of reality. , 

This experience of structure saves us of itself from 
both empiricism and idealism. From the former, because, 
from the moment at which we place at the centre of. 
experience spiritual activities, and the relations which 
they establish between ourselves and integral reality, 
we have clearly left empiricism behind. These acts’ are 
not things, but activity establishing itself in its effective 
communication and expansion, and the acts are grasped 
simply and: solely in the movement which establishes: 
them. Experience now has a structure which it is cer- 
tainly desirable to define, but which will never be 
grasped except in a metaphysical reflexion. And as soon. 
as we recognize in experience that passivity which is 
proper to the mind we escape from idealism. For it 
involves not merely the impact and the undergoing—that 
impenetrable and scandalous element which idealism 
is forced, if not to integrate, at least to undergo itself— 
but also and above all that active passivity or activity 


1Cf. M. Nedoncelle, La Réciprocité des Consciences, especially the first part. 
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of acceptance which is one of the essential facets of the 
mind in so far as open to communion and destined for 
it, and which, at its furthest limit—in contact with 
God—defines the deepest and most radical attitude of 
created beings. 

If 1 may be allowed a final precision, I should say that 
we must distinguish three possible levels in experience. 
The empirical, that is, uncriticized experience, enjoyed 


but not brought out into the clear, arrested, cramped 


in its development, and therefore partial and superficial, 
corresponding to elements in experience far more than 
to experience itself. The experimental, that is, an alert 
and deliberate experience, which also bears on elements 
of experience—those which fall within the scope of 
our measurements—which it produces, manipulates and 
co-ordinates so as to construct the universe which we 
call science. The experiential, that is, an experience 
taken in its personal totality, with all its structural 
elements and all its principles of movement; an experience 
built up and grasped in the lucidity of a consciousness 
which possesses itself and in the generosity of a love 
which gives itself; in fine, a fully personal experience 
in the strict sense. In this sense—which is the sense 
which I propose to adopt—all authentic spiritual experience 
is of the experiential type. From this standpoint the empirical 
type can be only a possible starting point which is to be 
criticized and ‘transcended; the experimental only a 
stage, a partial and provisional moment to be assessed 
and integrated. The experiential is the true home of 
experience, because only here does the soul give itself 
and realize itself in its entirety, and therefore discover 
and recognize itself in its entirety. 


(to be concluded) 


1 Cf. a comment on ‘reflexive’ philosophies by H. Gouhier, which hits the 
nail on the head: ‘metaphysical experience’, he says, Sisal) significant expression 
only if experience carries with it no suspicion of empiricism (in La Vie Intel- 


Jectuelle, roth June 1939, p- 275)- 
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By DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


he chooses has been raised in THE DOWNSIDE 

REVIEW,! and the following is an attempt to out- 
line very briefly the argument in support of his freedom. — 
The question will be discussed not from the point of 
view of authority, but of reason. : 

What, then, is the case against freedom and in favour » 
of saying that God necessarily brings creatures into 
being, and that nothing else is possible except the 
creatures who actually exist? It is roughly this. Since 
God is inftnite in being, what he does is*determined from 
eternity, and therefore it is unthinkable that he should 
act otherwise than he does in fact act. The idea of an 
unfulfilled possibility involves time, before and after 
a choice is made, and this is only conceivable in reference 
to a finite being who is subject to the limitations of 
change. Freedom to choose implies an element of in- 
determinacy in the chooser, a dependence on the objects 
which attract choice, and this cannot be true of God. 
If God was free not to create, and had chosen not to do 
so, there would surely have been something unrealized 
in regard to him. What reason could determine God’s 
choice among possibles; must he not always choose 
what is best? 

Now in order to discuss this problem we must first 
try to be clear about the meaning of the terms. When 
we speak of freedom in this connexion we do not mean f 
the absence of hindrance to a given action, as freedom 
sometimes means, but the power to choose between 
two or more possible objects. Man has free choice, it 
seems reasonable to hold, when no object is presented 
to him which completely satisfies his desire, and when 


Tv subject of God’s freedom to create or not as 


1A Dialogue on God’s Freedom, April 19486 
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% ¢ 
the higher and more ultimate has obstacles in the way, 


while the lower and more passing has more direct 


attraction, Necessity is the opposite of free choice, and 
means what. cannot not be. A thing may be necessary 
‘in the sense that it is involved in the very idea of some- 
thing else, and thus we say that God’s being is necessary 
in the sense that it is unthinkable that he should not 
exist. A thing may also be necessary in the sense that it 
alone can give being to something else; food, for example 
is necessary to man. Again, a thing mav be necessary in 
‘the sense that nothing else is possible; a nail must go 
into the wood exactly in accordance with the blow 
of the hammer, because its capacity for action is limited 
to following the impulse given to it from outside. Man 
has free choice because his capacity is unlimited and no 
finite object can completely satisfy his desire, or exhaust 
his powers. | 

_ What, then, is the argument in favour of God’s 
freedom? First, there is the reductio ad absurdum. If there 
is no possibility of creation being other than it actually 
is, it must be true to say that the creature exists necessarily, 
that it is inconceivable that it should not exist. But 
when we say that it is inconceivable that a thing should 
not exist, we imply at once that existence is its essence, 
what it is, and therefore that it is infinite, that is to say 
God, and not a creature. Or, to put this in another 
way, when we say that it is inconceivable that a thing 
should not exist, we mean that it is involved in the very 
notion of existence, and therefore that it is wholly 


“positive or affirmative, and so without limitation, that 


is to say, God. The objection may be made that the 
inconceivability that it should not exist does not reside 
in the creature but in God; the creature is finite and 
wholly dependent on God, but nevertheless it is un- 
‘thinkable that God should create otherwise than he has 
decided from eternity. Yet it can be answered that, if 
God necessarily creates, this means that he is unthinkable 
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apart from creatures, since what is necessary to a thing 


is part of its essence. But God’s essence is simple and 
without limitation, and therefore excludes creatures. 
Moreover there is the following argument. If man 
has free will, this means that he has possibilities of action, 
some of which are never to be fulfilled, and again that 
the things on which he exercises his free will have 
possibilities, some of which are never to be fulfilled. 
If the artist is free to paint a picture or not, the paints 
must be capable of being moved by the artist or left 
alone. But since everything is dependent on God, this 
surely implies that there are possibilities in creation which 
are never to be realized and that therefore, creation 
_ might be different from what it is, and its actual form 
is not eternally necessary or the only conceivable form. 
If Brutus had decided not to kill Caesar this would have 
set in train a whole series of events quite different from 
those which have actually occurred. History would have 
been different, man’s productions would have been 
different, different human beings would have been born. 
But this surely means that, since Brutus was free to 
choose whether he should kill Caesar or not, there were 
other possibilities for the world than those which have 


been realized. God might in a true sense have created — 


the world otherwise than he has in fact created it. 


To this argument it may be answered that to say that © 


there are unfulfilled possibilities in connexion with 
the actually existing universe is quite different from 
saying that there are other possible universes and creatures 
which are never to be created at all—that the unfulfilled 
‘ possibilities in connexion with the actually existing 
universe are involved in man’s possession of free will, 
and do not involve the problems which arise from sup- 
posing that God might have created quite different 
universes. To this line of answer we must of course 


agree that there is a difference between the two supposi- - 


tions. Nevertheless it is important to realize that most 
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of the metaphysical problems arise in connexion with 
both. If we say that there are unfulfilled possibilities in 
the existing universe we are at once confronted with 
the problem of reconciling this with God’s eternal 
decrees, since he knows and decrees from eternity all 


man’s free choices and all that flows from these; the 


apparent indeterminacy in God also arises, and the 
apparent fact that there is something unrealized in God’s 
creative act. The only problem we avoid is the problem 
of understanding why God should choose one possible 
rather than another, since in the existing universe this 
can be explained as a result of man’s possession of free 
will. 

At this point it will perhaps be best to outline the 
more positive side of the argument for God’s freedom: 


we have suggested the reductio ad absurdum, but let us 


see if we can reconcile the apparent contradictions. 
I suggest that the key to the answer lies in remembering 
that, since God’s being is infinite, creatures add nothing 
to God, and the act of creation takes absolutely nothing 
from him. To remember this and to realize what it 
involves seems quite vital to a proper understanding 
of the problem. Consider what is meant by choice. 
Choice occurs when possible objects of action do not 
satisfy entirely the desire of the agent, as has been put 
forward above. But no creature can conceivably com- 
pletely satisfy any desire of God, indeed, if we are to 
be accurate, no creature makes any difference to God in 
himself, since he is not in the least degree passive with 
regard to it, and can create it without the smallest loss 
to himself. This being so, what else can God be but free 
in regard to the creation of any creature? No creature 
and no conceivable number of creatures, since they must 
always remain finite, can equal God’s infinite being or 
his infinite power to create, and therefore how can 
their creation be a necessity to him? Necessary action 
can surely arise only when a given object completely 
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satisfies the agent’s desire, and completely exhausts the © 


5 


agent’s power of action. Man is completely satisfied by © 
the vision of God and when face to face with God no | 


freedom of choice is left to him, but God is not affected 
at all by any conceivable creature, and therefore cannot 
be forced to create it. i 

With this principle in mind let us turn to the various 
points of objection against God’s freedom. First, there 
is the argument that God acts from eternity, and that 
what is decreed from eternity cannot be due to choice. 
But this objection surely arises from the fact that we 
know directly only what occurs in time, that our only 
experience of choice occurs in time, and that we can 
only conceive dimly and inadequately of eternity. In 
short, there does not seem more difficulty in conceiving 
of choice made from eternity than of conceiving of any 
other action done from eternity. The essence of choice 
is simply that a possible object does not exhaust the 
power of the agent, and this may be true of God’s action 
from eternity as much as of man’s action in time. Thus 
it is no argument against God’s freedom to say that there 
was no time before God made his choice when he was 
undetermined as to the direction of his choice. With us 
such a previous period of indetermination before choice 


is necessary, but it is not involved in the very idea of — 


choice. We can conceive of choice from eternity without 
contradiction, because we can conceive of an act decreed 
from eternity, which is not forced upon God, but is 
decreed although the object does not exhaust his power 
in any degree, and although there are other objects 
which might conceivably have been chosen instead. 
There seems no contradiction in the notion of a possibility 
which was never to be fulfilled from eternity; after all 
there are possibilities of human choice which God has 
known from eternity were never to be fulfilled. 

Then there is the point that freedom to choose implies 
a certain dependency in the chooser, an element of 
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indeterminacy. The answer I suggest to this is that it 
is perfectly true of man’s choice but, again, is not 
necessarily involved in the idea of choice. There is an 
element of indeterminacy in all man’s action, and indeed 
in those of every creature, since creatures are not pure 
‘act. Even if man’s action is necessary and not free, as 
when he enjoys the Beatific Vision, he is indeterminate 
in himself and is determined by the object. When man 
exercises free choice there is an indetermifiacy before 
the choice is made, but when God chooses what he shall 
create there is no indeterminacy because the act of 
creation involves no effort or loss or exhaustion on his 
part. God is in no way passive but purely active, and 
therefore there is no relation of God to the creature 
but only of the creature to God. When we say that God 
could create in an infinite number of ways and that he 
has not in fact exhausted all his powers of creation, we 
imply no residue of indeterminacy, no unfulfilled power 
left over, so to speak, in God and existing in addition to 
his own essential act. We do not imply this because 
his power is his essential act and creation involves .no 
loss or expenditure on his part. Creatures add nothing 
to God, and the fact that there are unrealized possibilities 
of creation implies no loss or imperfection in God, 
because the perfection of the creature is only an imitation 
of God, something wholly received from God and giving 
nothing to him. 

Finally, there is the point that surely God, if he 
chooses, must always choose what is best, and how, 
therefore, can we conceive that God might possibly 
have created a less good universe than he has created, 
or that there can be a better universe which he has 
not created? To this the answer seems to me to be that 
two universes, each of which is capable of indefinite 
progress in perfection, cannot be compared together in 
goodness because there is no basis of comparison. Two 
things can be compared in goodness where they have 
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the same nature and we can say that one realizes the 
possibilities of this nature better than the other. But 
how can two different natures be compared when they 
are both capable of indefinite progress in perfection? 
There certainly seems no reason why there should not 
be any number of possible different natures, varying in 
‘their characteristics, yet capable of infinite progress. 
But it seems impossible to say that it is better or worse 
that a particular individual possessing one nature should 
be given the chance of freely perfecting himself than 
that a particular individual possessing a quite different 
nature should be given the chance. There seems no 
question of better or worse, and yet it seems not in- 
conceivable that God should choose to create one rather 
than another simply because he is the first cause. We 
must remember, of course, that, though we tend to think 
of a particular individual as an unfulfilled possibility, in 
reality if he is not created he is not an individual—he is 
not a real person who has suffered any loss—there is. 
nothing but God and actual creatures and the power of 
God to create which from eternity will never be used. 

This leads to a final remark. For the reasons here given 
it seems true to say that God is free to create or not, 
and false to say that creation is necessary. Nevertheless 
whatever words we use of the infinite are inadequate. 
We are attempting to express something which we 
perceive, but only perceive dimly and cannot see face 
to face, and can never express fully. 

[To avoid any possible misapprehension it may be 
wise to point out that Criticus, in the article to which 
the above is a reply, was not producing philosophical 
objections to God’s freedom in any sense in which he 
considered it to have been defined by the Church. Rather 
he was asking whether a certain interpretation of it, as 
so defined, might not be permissible. His contention 
was that God is unthinkable as distinct, not, of course, 
from creatures but from his act of creation. He admitted 
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that God’s act of unchanging beneficence is negatively 
determined by man’s free will—so that, if Brutus had 
not killed Cesar the course of history would have been 
different; but unrealized possibilities in God’s created 


world did not seem to him to justify language which 
suggests that there is anything unrealized in God. He 


would regard Dom Mark’s solution as dissociating God’s 
act of creation from God himself on the ground that if 
it makes no difference to God, this must be, on Dom 
Mark’s view, because it is different from him not, as in 
Criticus’s proposed solution, because it is identical with 
him and so, it would seem, involved in a true knowledge 
of him with an absolute and not a merely hypothetical 
necessity. That this is no pseudo-problem should become 
clear, if more proof of it be needed, from a reading of 
Fr Rickaby’s chapter on the subject in his Studies on God 
and His Creatures. But all parties would agree that the 
inadequacy of our language is at the root of the difficulty. 
—Ep. ] 
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REFLECTIONS ON GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND ITS HISTORY 


By PROFESSOR JONATHAN TATE 


(1) The following reflections have been suggested to’ 
me by a reading of Mr A. H. Armstrong’s An Introduction 
to Ancient Philosophy (Methuen, 1947). They are not 
meant as a review; it would be superfluous for me to 
praise what I think good and useful in the book; suffice 
it to say that I place it in the hands of my own students. 
They are here stated in order to indicate differences 
both in detail and in points of view, and are set down 
in the desire that Mr Armstrong will one day give us a 
book of a different kind, and in the hope that disagree- 
ment may ‘stretch’ his powers as they have not been 
stretched by the book before me. 

(2) All philosophies, both when they go right and 
when they go wrong, bear unforced testimony to the 
Philosophia Perennis. It is a mistake for the historian 
of these philosophies to label himself a ‘scholastic’ ; 
he will cause misunderstanding and alienate readers of 
good intentions. The non-scholastic does not know that 
alone among historians, the scholastic has no axe to 
grind ; that his ideal is the open mind, by which is meant, 
not an empty mind, swept by all the contrary winds of 
doctrine, but a mind possessed of principles broad 
enough to do justice to all the evidence. Partisanship 
will not serve his aim; let him avoid the appearance of 
it. Let him present his readers with the unvarnished 
and undoctored evidence; and they, with him, will 
see the great theses of ‘the natural metaphysic of the 
human mind’ emerging even from the most unpromising 
quarters. 

(3) Not Hegel alone can be accused of falsifying the 
history of philosophy. Regarding the beginnings of 
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Greek Philosophy and the Pre-Socratics there is a legend 
current (legend, for it is not history) which is inspired 
by a different partisanship. As Jaeger wrote recently 
with reference to Gomperz and Burnet, ‘the unilateral 
emphasis on the physical side of pre-Socratic philosophy 
in their works is a product of nineteenth century scient- 
ism and its horror of everything metaphysical’.! It is, 
for example, this partisanship which is to blame for the 
suppression of the definite article in Aristotle’s quotation 
of the views of Anaximander and most of the ‘talkers 
about nature’: they said that their first principle was 
(among other things) the divine. That is to say, they 
had a conception of ‘the divine’ already present to 
their minds before they began their speculations; and 
then they proceeded to identify their first principle 
with that concept. The legend on the contrary declares 
‘This stuff they call divine’; it replaces the noun by an 
adjective and interprets the adjective to mean ‘no more 
than living and everlasting’. Then upon this suppression 
of an article is built a mass of speculation about the 
‘unreligious’ and anti-traditional character of the 
Milesians. 

(4) Now the question here is not whether the Milesians 
were unreligious or not. The question is: what is the 
legend behind these flimsy speculations, regarding them 
as of philosophic importance even at the expense of the 
evidence? There is too much of this legend in Mr Arm- 
strong’s book as the example in (3) may suggest. But 
not all the legend is there, and for the sake of clarity 
it may be well to set out boldly as follows a summary 
of it, premising that every proposition in the remainder 
of this paragraph is untrue: In the beginning there was 
primitive animism; animism is historically the frame of 
mind from which religion springs, and logically the 
basis, the irrational basis, of all religion. Homer was 
an animist, for example; everything was personal for 


! The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, p. 195. 
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him so that he could not personify anything. Into this; 
aboriginal darkness there burst about 600 B.c. a meteoric? 
teacher called Thales, the first to emancipate himself 
from religious and mythopoeic (these terms are synony-- 
mous) thought. In tracing the universe back to water: 
he achieved a sublime rejection of myth and poetry and | 
anthropomorphism and religiosity, and stood forth as; 
the champion of commonsense. No importance need | 
be attached to the tradition that he taught the immor- 
tality of the soul or to his belief that all things are full. 
of gods. This latter well-attested dictum meant either | 
that all things are full of water, or that water is very 
wonderful stuff; ‘god’ in Greek is an adjective or predicate 
and not a noun. Thales was the first philosopher. Aristotle 
said so. He established the truly scientific and philosophic 
attitude. He did this by ignoring the gods and the myths, 
What he said has no connexion with truth. Philosophy 
has nothing to do with truth. It is only a state of mind. | 
It is not even a knowing state of mind unless it be the 
state of knowing that we neither know nor can know 
anything. That is what Socrates meant by knowledge. 
Thales took the first step towards that great piece 
of illumination. 

(5) This account of the legend is no caricature. But 
it must not be thought that I am attributing more than a 
part of it to Mr Armstrong who, is, for example, as 
certain as | am that philosophy is concerned with truth. 
But in seeking an explanation of the fact that he whittles 
down to a minimum the metaphysical implications of 
the Pre-Socratics, and of similar facts, I find none save 
the regrettable influence of the legend. He speaks of 
‘primitive animism’. Animism is not primitive in any 
sense of that much-abused word. The expression is in 
any case an unhelpful one in dealing with the highly 
civilized Ionians, Homer, Thales and the rest. Surely 
classical scholars should lay the theories of the late E. B. 
Tylor back on the shelf on which the anthropologists 
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gently laid them some considerable time ago. Mr Arm- 
strong makes no reference to Thales’s dictum that all 
things are full of gods. Surely a discussion of this dogma 
was more necessary than many of the biographical details 
of the philosophers, which often seem to me irrelevant 
and confusing. 

(6) It is not true that ‘all tradition’ regarded Thales 
as the first philosopher. Aristotle said that he was the 
archegos of that type of philosophical speculation which 
tended in the direction of discerning the material cause. 
For some at least of the doxographers Anaximander was 
a much more important person, as he should be for us. 
Perhaps Thales really was a philosopher; perhaps he 
raised the problem which exercised some of his successors: 
why do things, though apparently different from one 
another, act on one another, so that our food, for example, 
is transformed into human body? Perhaps his answer 
was: ‘by virtue of their common origin’. But with 
Anaximander this common origin becomes decisively a 
principle; he probably called it an ‘arche’ (the positivists 
have been over-anxious to deny him this word) i.e. a 
beginning, but a beginning of the sort which is also an 


'end, and therefore not a temporal beginning merely 


but a persisting substrate. For he said that ‘things return 


: 
: 


| 


| 
! 


into that from which they came, paying retribution to 
one another for their injustice’. (One may doubt therefore 
whether his ‘Boundless’ was merely boundless in extension 
—he did not need an unlimited store to keep up the 
flow of generation from a source which is so replenished. ) 
Perhaps the third in the succession, Anaximenes, raised 
the question why, if everything consists of a single stuff, 
there is anything but that stuff. At least he seems to 
have tried to answer a cognate question, not why, but 
how the stuff preserves its identity through a series of 
changes. So he chose air or breath or wind as his primal 
stuff, and assumed a process of thickening and thinning. 
He saw the world as an animal that breathes and whose 
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breath is transformed into its organic parts: ‘as our 
soul which is air holds us together, so breath and air 
encompass the whole cosmos’. But the legend translates 
his ‘air’ as ‘vapour’; so primitive a thinker could not 
have believed in the reality of the invisible (though 
not intangible) substance ‘air’! The legend also denies 
the assumption which the above crude philosophisings 
share with Aristotle, that the Milesians were interested 
in the processes of their own bodies, and in projecting 
something like those processes upon the cosmos. No, * 
according to the legend they were chiefly interested in 
the weather! No wonder that Mr Armstrong (who holds 
this view) finds them ‘immeasurably remote from any- 
thing which we know as philosophy’! If their cosmologies 
were of as little use as Mr Armstrong finds them to be 
for introducing the student to interesting philosophical 
problems, they should be excluded from any introduction 
to philosophy. Aristotle did not exclude them, because 
he saw that they were in search of a metaphysical (not a 
physical) principle, and went some way towards isolating 
it. 

(7) Mr Armstrong thinks the Milesians were the fathers 
of science; but, on the credit side, he is aware that the 
scientific (in the modern sense) spirit first appears with 
the early Hippocratics who protested against the arbitrary 
dogmatisms of the philosophers, and made their obser- 
vations with care and detachment. There are few of the 
theories of the pre-Socratic nature-philosophers which 
could conceivably have been based on observation or 
experiment. But at least he refrains from praising Anaxi-. 
mander for the wrong reasons alleged by the legend. 
Anaximander said that we live on the upper surface of 
a squat drum, which must therefore have a nether 
surface; since therefore he conceived the existence of 
the antipodes (did he?) he is clearly no medieval 
churchman but a scientific free-thinker. He had a theory 
of evolution—‘a clever guess’ says Fr Copleston, sar- 
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castically one hopes; and thought that man was once a 
kind of fish—a notion hailed with genuflexions by those 
whose roots are. in the age of disenlightenment which 
roughly corresponds with the reign of Queen Victoria. 
‘Mr. Armstrong has discarded these portions of the legend. 
And he is silent on the evolutionary theories and the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest to be found in 
Empedocles. This silence is, however, a mistake. 

(8) After Empedocles the theory of materialistic 
evolutionism never again appeared with such clarity 
and candour. The modern theories are permeated by 
attempts to eat the Aristotelian cake and have it at the 
same time. They imply the primary intuition of time, 
apart from which no one could tell (so says Eddington) 
whether the series of changes is moving backward or 
forward, from death to birth or from birth to death. 
They imply the Aristotelian doctrine of the scale of 
being; for what is evolution if the forms of existents 
cannot be arranged as ‘lower’ and ‘higher’? ‘Function’ 
and ‘adaptation’ bring back the formal-final cause, the 
doctrine of internal finality which. is the solution to the 
problem so acutely raised by the existence of living 
organisms, ‘the problem of repeated form’ (R. O. 
Kapp: ‘all sparrows are alike, all clouds are different’). 
The word ‘mechanical’ is itself a tribute to the Aristote- 
lian view that nature is (among other things) a system 
of realized ideas. The comparison of natural processes 
to the workings of a machine involves acceptance of all 
the four kinds of cause expounded by Aristotle. Plato 
knew the mechanical view; in one sense he accepted 
it as a useful method of analysing things, of taking them 
mentally to bits to see what, if anything, the bits are for. 
In another sense he rejected it because it does not account 
for the unity of the unit (such as an organism), and 
because it is contrary to all experience to suppose that 
plants and animals are made and grow by having part 
: attached to part. Empedocles thought that a lot of heads 
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and legs and necks got made somehow, and were then | 
somehow fitted together. If it were true it should still | 
happen and monsters would be the rule. But inconsis- 
tently enough, there was a fitter there to see to it that: 
the fittest survived. The fitter, of course, was one of! 
those mythological figures or personified abstractions } 
(Attraction, Repulsion, Force, Energy, Chance, Necessity ' 
etc.) which in the books of popular science and philosophy ' 
receive, now as of yore, far more difficult tasks to perform ; 
than even their initial capital letters can qualify them to: 
undertake. Empedocles resembles the child who deduced | 
from a glimpse of a blacksmith’s shop that he had seen, 
a man making a horse (‘Well, he was nailing on the feet’), 
It is easy to see that he has by-passed the problem, since : 
living things are not made that way. But is it so easy 
to see that the problem is still more grossly by-passed | 
by the modern dogma that “matter has a natural tendency 
to fall into the form of organisms’ (C. D. Broad)? One 
might as well say, to the annoyance’ of the engineers, 
that matter has a natural tendency to fall into the form of ’ 
machines, without any need for mind and art. I should 
gladly have sacrificed the many merely descriptive details 
in the latter part of the book in order to read Mr Arm- 
strong’s discussion of such matters. An introduction to 
philosophy should surely philosophise and stir its readers 
to think, instead of running the risk of causing mental 
indigestion by presenting polymathy in compressed 
tabloid form. I do not mean that Mr Armstrong has 
presented us merely with a heap of stones; he has sorted 
them out and labelled them skilfully. But he might 
well have used the stones to build a little house, and 
invited us in for an appetiser, if not for a meal. 

(9) Now Heraclitus saw the world as a great ever- 
living flame, indwelt by a law or logos which imposes 
‘measures’ upon its simultaneous processes of burning 
and renewal; thanks to these measures and their law 
there are patterns of balancing forces, through which 
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patterns individual existents pass for the fleeting moments 
of their passing. This fundamental law is called Wisdom 
and it is One; it is also Divine, for there is a sense in 
which it is to be called Zeus. Now that this god is im- 


“manent according to Heraclitus there can be no doubt. 


The interesting thing for a scholastic should be that it 
(or he) is also transcendent; for Heraclitus (and the 
same seems to be true of Philolaus) regarded it as 
‘separate from all other things’. But here the legend 
steps in, and prevents the moral from being even seen. 
The logos is alleged to be only the thunderbolt ; Heraclitus 
could not conceive of ‘a real immaterial being’; all 
Hellenic gods are ‘within the universe and subject to 
its law’ even when the law is alive, and itself divine. 
Here is dogma which will in due course make positivistic 
hay of Plato’s theology. Meanwhile are we really to 
believe that Heraclitus’ ‘invisible harmony’ is purely 
material, that his ‘nature’ which ‘loves to hide itself’ 
is not spiritual also? Which interpretation is the more 
guilty of ‘grotesque anachronism’ ? Apparently it is 
through fear of such an accusation that nothing is said 
of Heraclitus’ great thought on the subject of human 
law, how that all human laws are ‘nourished’ by the 


divine law (so that law is not something which the 


tyrant makes, but something which the legislator dis- 
covers and makes known). Though science knows 
nothing of such ‘nurturing’, let us give Heraclitus credit 
for being wiser than Hobbes (ius est quod iussum est). 
(10) What can differentiate one being from another 
being (or from itself as it was at an earlier stage)? Not 
being; since both are. Not non-being since non-being 
is not. Therefore being is homogeneous and unchanging ; 
and our senses which bear witness to the fact of change 
and variety are deceptive. This Eleatic argument was 
accepted by. Empedocles, Anaxagoras and the Atomists. 
But they thought that it held good in all its rigour only 
if being were, as Parmenides thought, one. They therefore 
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sought to compromise with phenomena (but not to 
save them) by making being many—four elements, 
innumerable seeds, innumerable atoms, so many irreduci- 
ble little Eleatic ones. Substantial change, growth, 
coming to be and passing away, these are illusions. 
The same stuffs are there all the time ; the human mind 
misinterprets their aggregations and disgregations as if 
these made a real difference. The Atomists curiously 
thought that they facilitated these processes of aggre- 
gation by making them take place in the void, and so 
asserted non-being in the form of empty space, a con- 
ception which Aristotle showed later to be unhelpful, 
unnecessary and self-contradictory. Democritus agrees 
with Empedocles and Anaxagoras that the senses are 
instruments of illusion, and is even more explicit in 
stating the corollary; having denied the reality of all 
apparent qualitative difference he adds: ‘in truth we do 
not know anything about anything’. There is no more 
astonishing feature of what I have called the legend, 
than the notion that this ‘distrust of the senses’ is a_ 
mark of ‘matter-of-factness’ and a ‘common-sense 
attitude’ (the quotations are from Mr Armstrong). 

(11) Anaxagoras deserves, and receives, credit for 
his doctrine of Nous, though it all too easily degenerated 
with his followers into a mere function (or resultant) 
of material forces. But Diogenes of Apollonia (on whom 
Mr Armstrong wastes a line in order to dismiss him as a 
‘reactionary’) saw more clearly what the issues were, 
and tried to recall the discussion to the original problems 
with which it started. One problem was to explain 
why and how things act on one another (as when we 
digest our food) though they are different from one 
another. The Milesian answer was that things must be 
in some sense one or akin, and Diogenes insists that this 
is so (thus earning the approval of Aristotle). Thus the 
acorn would be related not only to the oak which it may 
become, but also to the pig which may eat it and turn 
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some of it into pig. To deny with the Eleatics and the 
later Jonian physicists that such changes take place is 


to fly in the face of the evidence, and to ‘solve’ the 


problem by abandoning it. When the ‘one’ is denied, 
the problem of the one and the many no longer exists. 

(12) A second problem was to explain what holds 
individual things together—is it soul (Anaximenes) or 
invisible structure (Heraclitus) or what? In spite of a 
diversity of parts and an encroaching environment, the 
pig remains forgastimes 4 pig; though it eats so many 
acorns and other things it stands fast as an individual 
thing, different from other pigs, and with a nature different 
from that of other things, except other pigs, a nature 
which can be known sufficiently, even by common- 
sense, by inference from its activities and appearance. 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras and the Atomists explain the 
unity of the unit by denying that it is there. The pig 
does not grow by the assimilation of acorns; it grows 
by having parts added to it from outside. They cannot 
be acquitted of doctrinaire anti-evidential materialism, 
any more than their modern successors who pretend 
that the growth of organisms is analogous to the growth 
of crystals. The ancients never tried to make a pig by 
joining a snout to a tail; the moderns do not try to pre- 


-cipitate a pig from a concentrated solution of pig. Their 


theories are heroic only in the sense that they wipe out 
acorn and pig, philosophy and philosopher. But how 
effectively these pluralists could be used for bringing 
into relief the genuine pluralism of Aristotle, that only 
individuals exist, and that no theorist or planner has the 
right to liquidate them on the altar of the a priori! 
(13) If I were writing a history of philosophy (I hope 
it does not seem that I am trying to do so), it would 
be necessary here to show how the Pre-Socratics and the 
Sophists are a standing illustration of the Platonic view 
that ‘opinion’ is not enough. By ‘opinion’ is here meant 
the spontaneous working of the intellect in and through 
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sense, emotion and imagination, where the reasoning 
is vague and ‘immediate’, because it has not been clarified, 
tested and formulated by adequate abstraction, reflexion 
and logic. The Pre-Socratics were dogmatists in the 
bad sense of the word; they expected their obscure 
intuitions to be accepted as constituting a direct vision, 
an immediate apprehension, of truth. Between rival 
intuitions who shall judge? The typical sophistic answer 
was ‘No one’! Hence the misology deplored by Plato, 
and the obscurantist view that everyone’s opinion is as 
good as everyone else’s: If the element of genuine thought - 
contained in the instinctive, non-inferential, guess-work 
of the Pre-Socratics was ever to be isolated and evaluated, 
the claims of the discursive reason had to be first recog- 
nized, and the disciplines of logic had to be invented. 
If philosophy was born first with the Milesians, and 
secondly with the Pythagoreans, then it is born for the 
third time with Socrates, who discovered the universal 
and a technique for defining it. Aristotle rightly recognized 
that Socrates had laid an essential part of the foundations 
of knowledge. It is a strange fact that in a history of 
philosophy written by an avowed ‘scholastic’ this service 
of Socrates (the discovery of the universal) to the cause 
of exact thought (the only cure for sophistry and sceptic- 
ism) is not even mentioned. The leap from mythical, 
pictorial, imaginative, thinking to abstract or conceptual 
thinking is surely a crucial point in the history of 
philosophy. 

(14) The word ‘mythical’ which I have just applied’ 
to Pre-Socratic philosophy requires annotation. Specula-_ 
tion begins with myth. Myth proper or pure (a concept 
which is largely a theoretical construction of modern 
students of mythology) is the spontaneous work of the 
imagination; spontaneous, but not free, because it is 
bound to a fairly definite subject-matter, the what, the 
how, and the why of the universe and its inhabitants. 
The mythical answers to these questions consist not of © 
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proofs but of pictures. If they unite the knower with the 
thing known, they do so not by logical analysis and 
clear concepts, but by the more vital and intimate bond 
of intuition, which, though it grasps only one thing or 
one aspect at a time, grasps it as a whole, unanalysed 
into fragments, and, in Wordsworth’s phrase, “sees into 


the life of things’. Myth even in its purest forms reads 


pattern, reads inchoate intelligibility, in the formless 
mass of feeling and sensation. Its relationship with the 
rational understanding, however distant, is not to be 
denied. It is a mistake to suppose that because the 
myth-maker does not deal with clear ideas which can 
be precisely formulated in the Cartesian or geometric 
style, he has therefore nothing to do with rational 
thought. He thinks in imagery, but nevertheless he 
thinks. All this is still more true of the myths which we 
actually possess and which are very far from ‘pure’. 
Hesiod, for example, is no longer ‘near to the folk’ 
when he systematises the myths, eking them out with 
personified abstractions, in the light of his principle that 
the universe has a single origin and a unified structure 
and falls completely under the moral governorship of 
Zeus. His Eros (Love) is a cosmogonic principle, akin, 
as the ancients saw, to the force of Friendship which, 
still in mythical guise, plays its well-known part in the 
philosophy of Empedocles. Similarly the Furies in 
Homer (who stop the utterance of the speaking horse) 
are akin to the Furies in Heraclitus who impersonate 
the laws of equipoise on which the universe depends, 
(15) The attitude of the Ionian philosophers, Thales and 
the rest, towards myth is unknown. Plato thought that 
Thales drew his view of the importance of water from 
the old tale of Ocean and Tethys. But even if Thales and 
his successors discarded the mythic names, it is a matter 
of little significance. The important point is that they 
did not discard the mythic attitude. The tendency to 
personify their first principle, to endow it with life and 
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purpose (it ‘guides all things’ said Anaximander whose 
‘rather poetic’ language was noticed by Aristotle— 
some of it is cited in [6] supra), to speak of it in the 
language of religious veneration ‘(‘this is the divine’), 
shows that we have to deal with creatures of the imagina- 
tion as well as of the reason. Heraclitus later drew upon 
the language of myth. Empedocles invented a miniature 
mythology of his own, working in some of the traditional 
names; he imitates the reputed inventor of versified 
philosophy, Parmenides, who also has his mythical 
figures, Justice, Fate, Necessity, Love. The fifth century 
physical speculations were notoriously anthropomorphic ; 
fire or ether or mind or air or what you please may be 
conceived as a living personal force and called by the 
name of Zeus. It was obvious to Aristophanes, for 
example, that the Eddy (or purposive motion which 
sorts things out of chaos) was being illicitly awarded 
the powers of a god. Even the Atomists had to introduce 
imponderables like logos and necessity and destiny and 
force and spontaneity, obvious extras which condition 
the atoms and the void, and are therefore not themselves 
either atoms or void. (The classical example of this 
kind of thing is of course to be found in Lucretius whose 
chance combinations of atoms and void turn out to be 
no work of chance at all, for there is a mythological 
figure, Natura, which fashions things [daedala], and 
governs ‘and guides them by fixed laws [ foedera}. 
So true is it that one may drive out the formal and final 
causes of Aristotle with a pitchfork but they will always 
return, though not always with Aristotle’s clarity and 
candour. ) 

(16) In sum, the Pre-Socratics, in so far as they 
departed from the traditional mythology, produced, not 
science or philosophy proper, but a series of counter- 
mythologies. It is just as important to recognize these 
counter-mythologies for what they are, as it is to dis- 
engage their speculative content (admittedly growing 
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in depth and suggestiveness on the whole) and state it 
in philosophic terms. Plato recognized that his pre- 
decessors’ arbitrary deliverances on ‘nature’ were myth. 
For that reason the legend regards him as an enemy to 
science! There is every excuse, of course, for the Pre- 
Socratics, or at least for the earlier among them. But 
there is little excuse, it seems to me, for those post- 
Platonic philosophers who are not careful to avoid | 
putting the imagination in the place of the reason. In 
the systems of the last century and of this, matter, 
motion, energy and the rest are mythical figures with 
work to do which only creatures of the imagination 
could perform. In this way myth takes its revenge. 
Quite recently a distinguished mathematician exalted 
even the unprepossessingly negative notion of Entropy 
to the standing of a ‘quasi-substance’, if only to prove 
his kinship with archaic man who (we are tired of hearing 
it, but it might be true) could not help substantializing 
his concepts and investing them with magical properties. 

(17) Plato understood the nature of myth. The im- 
agination insists on helping; let it help, but not-dominate, 
one’s thought. It must remain under the control of the 
_ discursive reason; otherwise it will be a hindrance to 
clear thinking. He seems to have thought that most 
of the difficulties alleged against his theory of ideas 
(forms) were due to imagining the ideas, and their relations 
to things and to one another, under conditions of time 
and space. Hence, as a rule, his own myths come in only 
when the discursive reason has had its say. Myth presents 
different aspects of reality as distinct pictures ; it describes 
spiritual beings and immaterial happenings in the language 
of time and space. Whereas dialectic takes the synoptic 
view and strives after the One, myth divides the indivisible, 
separates the inseparable, into discrete ‘parts’ each of 
which is also a whole; it knows the One only as many 
Ones. The lord of the universe is pictured as a craftsman, 
or as a charioteer, or as a player of draughts. Are we to 
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complain of inconsistency? The soul is compared to a 
driver and his two horses. Are we to infer that in Plato’s 
view the soul is not one, but consists of three ‘parts’? 
(Plato ostensibly left the unity of the soul an open 
question, but himself favoured, I think, the belief in 
its unity.) In the Timaeus-myth the divine craftsman 
shapes the world in the light of the ideas. Does it follow 
that neither he nor any superior god made the ideas? 
No; he was making the world at the time; that is the 
mythical point; he may have been making the ideas or 
forms at some other time! To base an exposition of Plato’s 
theology upon the Timaeus-myth is a tricky, and, I 
hold, fallacious undertaking. Particularly so when it is 
expressly stated in the Republic (to which Timaeus is 
stated to be the sequel) that God made all the forms 
there are. Are we really to attribute to the synoptic 
vision of Plato (in defiance of the texts) a ‘philosophy’ 
which no Platonising philosopher, ancient or modern, 
ever attributed to him, or himself believed, in which 
there are two kinds of ultimates (1) a chaos of indefinitely — 
numerous forms ; (2) souls, good and bad, acknowledg- 
ing no sovereign, these two kinds (forms and _ souls) 
being absolutely unrelated one to the other? 

(18) Nowadays the statement just referred to, that 
God is the maker of the ideal-real world! is either 
ignored (as by Mr Armstrong) or minimised, on the 
ground that it is a joke or, if not a joke, a dishonest 
short-cut in the argument. The difficulty is felt to be 
that here God appears as the maker of (among all other 
forms) the form (idea) of bed. There is no doubt that — 
both here and elsewhere Plato recognized the existence 
of forms of artificial objects. There is no doubt that 
here he said that they were made by God. The statement 
is sincerely meant; it falls in completely with ‘the 
Platonic doctrine of knowledge, and of the utter depend- 
ence of man and the corporeal world upon the suprasen-~ 

1 Rep. X §597CD. 
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sible world. It is thanks to divine inspiration, according 
to Plato, that any remnant or ray of ‘right opinion’ 
survives amid the general ignorance and malevolence 
of mankind. Even his ideal philosopher cannot know 
that other world unless it gives itself to him*to nurture 
and animate him with a stable inspiration. It is not sur- ’ 
prising that Plato should regard the inventor of an arti- 
ficial object as inspired by some inkling of the good, 
imagined in sensuous form. The inventor may think that 
he has himself devised the form or specification of a 
bed or a shuttle or whatever it may be. Plato holds that 
it is not so. The inventor has merely availed himself of 
hints and inspirations from the other world. It is an 
extreme illustration (most of Plato’s examples are 
extreme, like the forms of relations in Phaedo) of the 
Platonic belief that we human beings are never the 
creators of the forms or ideas which somehow come 
to be present in our minds. No concept that we may 
attain is, strictly speaking, original; Plato’s word for 
the discovery of an idea is ‘anamnesis’, the being reminded 
of it. So certain is he that our experience of the visible 
world is entirely inadequate to account for the presence 
in human minds of principles, values, ideas and ideals. 
(This other-worldliness of Plato no doubt leads him to 
fly too readily to primary and personal causes and to 
give too little weight to the secondary—such as human 
ingenuity. | am here trying to explain all too briefly 
what I conceive from the evidence to have been his 
point of view.) 

(19) The indefinite multiplicity of the Forms must 
be controlled and unified by a dominating principle. 
Does this need -to be proved? If the one and the many 
ever seem to conflict, Plato is always on the side of the 
one. In the Republic the unifying principle is the Good, 
which is the source not only of the validity of the idea- 
forms but of their existence also. It is ‘even beyond 
essence’; i.e. it transcends all the subordinate forms, 
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though immanent in them; just as it is beyond knowledge ) 
and yet the ‘greatest subject of study’. On this point 
there is a striking inconsistency in Mr Armstrong: on 
the one hand, he says that there is no ultimate principle 
which generates the forms (p. 37 and again p. 38), and 
-on the other hand he calls the form of Good ‘the cause 
of the other Forms and of our knowledge of them’ (p. 39). 
What is the relation between the Form of Good and 
Plato’s God? A hundred indications prove that they are 
one and the same. But it is alleged that there is ‘no 
sufficient reason for supposing Plato a monotheist’. 
Apparently it is not known in Cambridge that Cornford 
was once compelled to retract a similar statement.! 
Plato’s recognition of subordinate divinities is no argu- | 
ment against his monotheism. That he does not explicitly 
insist on monotheism in Laws X is due to the purpose 
of that book and the fact that Plato felt it was very 
difficult to ‘tell it out among the heathen’ in so many 
words: ‘One soul, or more than one, possessed of all 
goodness, leads all things on their revolving course’ .? 
Whence then do evil and irrationality come? Mr Arm- 
strong says they come from the recalcitrant material 
which the gods have to use. But Plato says they come 
from souls or souls; but not from the gods or demigods 
who are ‘good with all goodness’ and ‘have no lot or 
part in what is evil’.* Is evil overruled by being made to 
contribute constantly to the perfection of the universe? 
Mr Armstrong says no: there is, according to his inter- 
pretation of Plato, ‘a permanent, irrational, disorderly 
element in the universe . . . never completely mastered 
by the divine reason’. But Plato says: ‘Over the several 
parts of the universe there ure governors appointed who 
constantly supervise the very smallest degrees of action 
and reaction, having achieved perfection right down to 


1 Mind, 1938, p. 324. 
2 898c. 

3 896D. 

4 900k, etc. 
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the minutest particulars’.! Clearly, as A. E. Taylor 
once remarked on this passage, ‘there is nowhere in 
the universe any independent power which can cause 
this divine purpose to fail of its intent’. And where do 
those moral forms reside which are our salvation— 
justice, self-control, wisdom—Laws X? again supplies the 
answer: ‘in the living powers of the gods’. Surely the 
implications of these and many other non-mythical passages 
are far more decisive on the questions at issue than the 
process of picking and choosing what one likes among 
the mythical materials of the Timaeus with its imaginative 
and pictorial ‘piecemeal’ construction of soul, body 
and universe. I have only touched on the arguments 
against Mr Armstrong’s position; they seem to me over- 
whelming; and they are supported by the views of the 
early Academy on the One and the Good, as reported 
by Mr Armstrong himself (p. 68). Nor is this a doctrine 
of ‘idealism’, whether objective or subjective; ‘no 
mind without a soul’ is genuine Platonic doctrine in 
spite of the ingenuities of the textualists.2 That Plato 
believed in a god or gods inferior to the ideas is only 
another portion of the positivistic legend. 

(20) I have exhausted my allotted space, although 
I have said too little (and doubtless also too much) 
about the earlier part of Mr Armstrong’s book. Although 
this is not a review I may be allowed a brief comment 
on the remainder. The summary of Aristotle’s teaching 
is perhaps the strongest and clearest writing in the book; 
and in the later chapters the references to Christianity 
may give it a special usefulness as at least a book of 
reference for the earnest student who is not repelled 
by tabloid information which appears at times as if it 
had been dictated at high speed from all too compressed 
and exhaustive notes. My chief criticism is in line with 


1 903B. 
2 906B 
3 Laws 9678, etc. 
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what I have written above on the treatment of the pre- 
Platonics: amid the tabulations of the views and histories 
of the post-Aristotelians (most of them of very indifferent 
philosophic merit) the real issues rarely seem to come 
alive. It is also true that no more here than in the treat- 
ment of the pre-Platonics and Plato is a ‘scholastic’ line 
either established or maintained; a fact which makes 
the flourish about scholasticism in the introduction as 
superfluous as it is regrettable. 

(21) An outline knowledge of the philosophia perennis 
is exactly what is needed by the students, and the ex- 
students of our schools and universities, such as the 
members of the Newman Association for whom Mr 
Armstrong wrote his book. One way, and it can be a 
very effective way, of introducing the subject is to show 
philosophy in the making by presenting the history of 
its progresses and regresses among the Greeks and their 
immediate successors. It is because I believe that Mr 
Armstrong shares these convictions of mine that I have 
taken the trouble to indicate important points of dis- 
agreement with the content and method of his book; 
my sole object is to stimulate him to do stalwart service 
in the future (as he has done in the past) to the cause 
which we both have at heart, the furtherance of the 
perennial philosophy. 


[A comment by Mr Armstrong appears on the last page 
of this issue.—Ep. ] 
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A STUDY IN RECUSANT PROSE: 
DOM SERENUS CRESSY, 1605-74 


By DOM HILARY STEUERT 


. II 

OM CRESSY’S first printed work, his Exomologesis 
L) (1647), which gives an account of the motives of 
| his conversion, was described in an earlier article 
as giving promise of a livelier controversial style. In 
illustration of this contention the following extract is taken 
from his reply (printed in 1662) to Edward Bagshaws’s 
‘Brief Enquiry and Reasons whereupon the Infallibility 
of the Pope and Church of Ronte is said to be founded’: 

‘Let us now see your second reason why only Papists 
must not be tolerated though they were never so good 
subjects. That you deliver in these words. ‘‘There is 
another thing practised by them, which makes it highly 
questionable, whether a Kingdom professing Christianity 
ought to tolerate them in, and that is their Worshipping 
of Images: which is a sin so contrary to the express letter 
of the Divine Law... .”’ 

You are hard put to it, Mr Bagshaw, to find reasons 
to kill Roman Catholicks. The saying is Furor arma; 
but it has put a straw into your hands to wound us with. 
Yet I am likewise hard put to it too, how to defend myself 
against even such a weapon: that is, how to discourse 
upon this point of Images with one that professes he will 
neither accept Fathers, Councils, nor the whole Church 
itself for an interpreter of Scriptures or decider of 
Controversies, but only: his own private enlightened 
reason. It cannot be helped therefore: Reason alone must 
be judge between us: You will needs have it so. Let 
reason then be our judge, but upon condition that you 
will not call that reason which is against common sense. 

You say, the worshipping of Images is a sin repugnant 
to the common sense and reason of all sober men: so 
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that your common. sense and reason concludes that 
there is not a Catholic in the world that is a sober man, 
and not devoid of common sense and reason: and by 
consequence, all France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Savoy, 
Greece, etc. are but one large Bedlam. 

Well, however, give one of these bedlam men leave 
to propose to such.a sober man as you are, that is all 
compounded of Reason, some few questions. First, 
then, suppose there were represented to you while you 
were thinking of other matters, or talking, a picture of 


our Lord hanging on the Cross: could you possibly — 
avoid the calling to mind who our Lord was, and what 


he had done or suffered for you? And if not being able 
to forbid the entrance of such thoughts into your mind 
on such an occasion, would your reason dictate to you 
that you had done ill in changing your thoughts from 


the world to God, would you repent of it, asking pardon — 


of God, and praying that such a temptation might never 


befall you afterwards? Does your enlightened reason | 


suggest this to you ? Truly if it do, I believe you are of 
a temper of mind almost specifically different from all 


mankind besides, and must change their nature before 


you make them of your persuasion, or Church. And 
yours is not a common sense, if it either tell you that 
by your beating down Crosses and breaking Church 
windows, our good Countrymen think more of God 
than they did while those remembrances were standing: 
or if they think less, that it is better for them to forget 
him. ; 

To make a step further, let it be supposed that at the 


same time you saw before you several pictures of several — 


persons in quite contrary manner regarded by you, 

as of St Peter and Judas, or our late Sovereign and 

Bradshaw! (you are beholding to me for this example): 

or put case you had in one hand a Bible and in the other 

the infamous story of Pantagruel: does not your common 
! John Bradshaw (1602-59), the regicide. 
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sense and reason tell you that such pictures or books 
force upon your minds quite contrary thoughts and 
affections, the which regard those pictures or books 
not simply considered, but as representing such persons, 
and containing such matter? The which thoughts being 
just, and not all harmful to you, and withal almost im- 
possible to be avoided, I cannot find any reason why 
reason would forbid them: I am sure common sense 
will not.”! 
The tone and attitude behind the passage given above 
are evidently those of ‘Answer a fool according to his 
folly’; the extract is noteworthy not so much for any 
intrinsic power of argument as for its illustration of 
Cressy’s versatility in adapting his style to match the 
character and subject-matter of his opponent. It is in- 
teresting to note that Cressy has caught the colloquial 
rhythm and idiom of Restoration prose; if we take 
_ Archbishop Tillotson (whom Dryden, with some exag- 
_ geration perhaps, acknowledged as his model in English 
prose) as representing the prose of that period ‘we shall 
firid its chief characteristics are a gain in clarity, succinct- 
ness and_ simplicity together with a certain pungency 
imparted by the idiom of contemporary speech. In Dryden 
we find the most developed and distinguished form of 
Restoration prose: his writing is admirably clear and 
though the rhythm of his paragraphs is sometimes slack, 
his work has a most attractive ease and informality. In 
none of the work I have looked through does Cressy equal 
Tillotson and Dryden; he remains in many ways a tran- 
sitional rather than a Restoration prose-writer for 
though his work becomes much livelier after 1660 his 
fondness for parenthetical qualification often leads him 
into irregular constructions and confusing arrangement. 
There is certainly no lack of liveliness in Cressy’s 
defence of Catholic saints and devotions against the 
charge of ‘Fanaticism’ brought by Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, 
1 A Non Est Inventus return’d to Mr Edward Bagshaws’s, Enquiry, etc. pp: 68-72. 
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afterwards Bishop of Worcester. Indeed, the ‘sharpness’ 
Cressy brought to his work was thought scandalous by 
Stillingfleet’s supporters. To such charges Cressy’s 
defence was that he judged himself ‘obliged to neglect 
compliments of Civility to such an Adversary. If he had 
written like one that sought out Truth, I should have 
condemned myself if any phrases of bitterness had escaped . 
my pen. But in answering such a mass of Buffonry mixed 
with rancour and malice, the Wise man has taught me 
my Duty. Proverbs xxv, 5.’ The following extract speaks 
for itself: 

‘Now by Fanaticism the Doctor says he intends an 
Enthusiastic way of Religion, that is, a Religion built 
upon falsely pretended Inspirations, Illuminations etc. 
Which Definition being approved, with what shew 
of reason can the Doctor accuse S. Benedict of Fanaticism ? 
For did S. Benedict frame to himself a New Religion? 
Did he make any the least alteration in the Religion 
conveyed to him by Tradition and Professed by the 
whole Church? Had any of his Visions or Revelations 
any influence on his Religion to make him introduce 
any innovation? How was he then an Enthusiast? 

But S. Gregory affirms that he had Revelations, In- 
spirations and the Gift of discerning Spirits: and these 
things the Doctor will needs call Enthusiasms. Surely 
he will not deny but that God may, yea often has con- 
ferred on his servants Revelations of his will in some 
special circumstances, which are not, in the Doctor’s 
sense, Enthusiasms: Neither will I on the other side 
deny but many persons, even in the Catholic Church > 
have been seduced by the Devil, and their own pride, — 
to pretend to lights received from God which were 
either effects of a distempered fancy or suggestions of 
the Devil. The question therefore is Whether S. Bene- 
dict’s visions and Revelations came the former or the 
latter way. But it is no question touching the Doctor’s 
Judgement in this case: for certainly he durst not decide 
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as if he thought or but suspected that they came from 
od. 

I beseech him now that he would examine his own 
conscience, whether I will not say convincing proofs 
but rational grounds may not be afforded that S. Bene- 
dict’s Visions and Revelations were truly divine, con- 
sidering (1) the innocence, purity and uninterrupted 
fervour of devotion conspicuous in S. Benedict from 
his infancy to his death. (2) The admiration in which 
_ the age wherein he lived held him, both for his piety and 
the stupendous favours conferred on him by Almighty 
God. Will the Doctor now say that all that age and all 
ages following have been deluded by an Hypocrite and 
Counterfeit Enthusiast, and that himself was the only 
person clear-sighted enough to discover the cheat? 
Not only all Christians living in his time, but even the 
Pagan Goths had him in veneration: By what light now 
after above a thousand years has he seen that the whole 
world besides himself have been deluded? He will easily 
give me leave to say assuredly it was not by a supernatural 
light, lest he himself should be suspected an Enthusiast. 
And for a natural light to justify him he has showed us 
none, having concealed the reasons moving him to make 
a Saint, so glorious in the esteem of the Christian world, 
the object of his derision. 

I verily believe the Doctor would have been easily 
induced to have spared the person of S. Benedict (and 
so of the other saints) had not a saying of Cardinal 
Bellarmin afflicted his mind and stirred up his choler, 
viz. That Religious orders were at first instituted by 
S. Benedict, S$. Romualdus, S. Bruno, S. Dominic 
and S. Francis by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
This was a saying insupportable to a mind by education 
and worldly interest prevented with a strong prejudice, 
and therefore all books and Legends must be searched, 
and every trifling passage and circumstance perhaps 
indiscreetly inserted anywhere by Authors must be 
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made use of to disgrace the Saints and to prove them 
Enthusiasts: Though all the world besides have them 
in veneration.’! 

In many ways the most interesting of Cressy’s con- 
troversial works is his Epistle Apologetical which was 

ublished in 1674 in answer to an attempted vindication 
of Stillingfleet by Edward, Lord Clarendon, with whom 
Cressy had been acquainted at Oxford. This work is 
much gentler in tone than any previous controversial 
work; the year of its publication was also that of Cressy’s 
death which may well explain the evident anxiety 
Cressy shows to qualify over-statements objected to 
him by opponents, and to avoid any suggestion of rancour 
and uncharitableness. It seems essentially the work of 
a humble man; and humility in the sense of a readiness 
to admit that mistakes may have been made when defend- 
ing the Church is something by no means common 
in religious controversy. The work is sufficient evidence 
that Cressy practised and did not merely edit the spiritual 
teaching of Sancta Sophia. 

To Clarendon’s complaints about the ‘sharpness’ of 
style used when writing against Stillingfleet Cressy 
repeats his former defence and adds the prayer ‘that it 
would please God to give to the Doctor, and all the 
Doctor’s friends, a holy ambition to aspire to the practice — 
of Contemplative Prayer, though by him so much 
despised. It would, among other good effects, save him | 
from much labour in writing Controversies, and it would — 
likewise exceedingly better his style.2 Perhaps not 
unnaturally Stillingfleet found this recommendation far — 
from acceptable; his attempt to dispose of Cressy’s 
point depends entirely on a refusal or inability to recognize 
that, when writers on mystical theology declare that the 
subject they are dealing with cannot be adequately 


| Fanaticism Fanatically Imputed to the Catholick Church by Dr Stilling fleet, etc. 
pp: 17-20. ‘ 
2 Epistle Apologeticall, p. 30. 
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expressed in human terms because the experience dealt 
with is ineffable, they are not equivalently maintaining 
that mystical theology deliberately courts obscurity. 
‘Surely never any Masters of Style before Mr Cressy’, 
says Stillingfleet, ‘thought obscure, strained, affected, 
unintelligible phrases, were any Graces and Ornaments 
of speaking: Would it not add much beauty to one’s 
style, to bring in the state of Deiformity, the super-essential 
life, the union with God in the pure fund of the Spirit, and 
abundance of such phrases.’! It is interesting to contrast 
with this spiritual insensitiveness of a seventeenth century 
‘divine the popularity of the medieval devotional works 
of Hilton and Rolle whose works ‘were passed from hand 
to hand to be studied and pored over, not merely by 
recluses, but by the pious laity, till they were worn out.’ 
One of the most remarkable passages in the Epistle 
Apologetical is that in which Cressy defends his Exomologesis 
‘from’ the charge of acrimony; his defence takes the 
form of an account of the reception his book received 
from the moderate party in the Church of England. 
‘Many friends of the Protestant clergy whose friendship 
and kindness to me never received the least abatement 
upon that account; on the contrary, they, comparing 
my style with that of several other Catholic Controvertists, 
expressed their satisfaction in my moderation. I will 
only name two very knowing, and in a singular manner 
intimate, Friends, the first is Doctor Earles, lately Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, all thé tender effects of whose 
friendship, I may add, of his bounty also, I enjoyed till 
God took him away; a person certainly of the sweetest, 
most obliging nature that ever lived in our land. 
The second, whom I may securely name because he 
is also dead (for out of due respect to some worthy 
Ptelates alive I must name them only in my Prayers) 


1 Stillingfleet, An Answer to Mr Cressy’s Epistle Apologetical, London, 1675, 


3 aie sae 
P 2R. W. Chambers, The Continuity of English Prose, p. cviii. 
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is Doctor Hammond: To whom I being at Faris, caused 
my Exomologesis, as soon as printed, to be sent and pre- 
sented. He in a short kind Letter gave me thanks, and 
without the least exception against the style, gave this 
judgment of it: That an airov wedSos (that was his 
expression) did privily run through the whole contexture 
of the Book. He did not further interpret wherein that 
fallacy consisted, but added, We are Friends, and I do 
not purpose to be your Antagonist. Alas, how happy 
had we been, if Catholic Religion, since it must be 
opposed, had been combated only by such Antagonists 
as he was. Indeed it would cause not only wonder but 
indignation in any ingenuous man, to see such a person 
as Doctor Hammond treated with scorn, contempt, 
and virulence. 

One clause more there was in Doctor Hammond’s 
Letter, which I judge expedient to add, partly in gratitude 
to his memory, and also upon occasion of your telling” 
the world, that it was not devotion, but necessity, and 
a want of subsistence which drove me first out of the 
Church of England, and then into a Monastery. He, at 
the end of his Letter, kindly invited me into England, 
assuring me I should be provided of a convenient place 
to dwell in, and a sufficient subsistence to live com- 
fortably; and withal, that not anyone should molest 
me about my Religion and Conscience. I had reason to 
believe that this invitation was an effect of a cordial 
friendship, and I was also informed that he was well 
enabled to make good his promise, as having the dis- 
posal of great Charities, and being the most zealous 
Promoter of Alms-giving that lived in England since 
the change of Religion. Yet rendering such thanks as 
gratitude required of me, I told him that I could not 
accept of so very kind an offer, being engaged almost 
by vow to leave all pretensions to the world, and to 
embrace proverty as my portion.’! 

1 Cressy, Epistle Apol., Pp. 46-7» . 
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From Cressy’s controversial prose we may now turn 
to his short biography of Fr Augustine Baker which seems 
to have been intended as part of the introduction to 
Sancta Sophia but omitted lest its inclusion should make 
the book too long. Since the first edition of Sancta Sophia 
appeared in 1657 we may take the biography as belonging 
to the same period. It may be said at once that with 
few exceptions the main part of the Life is written in 

-unwieldy and ponderous prose; both in style and skill 

in selecting relevant incident Dom Leander Pritchard’s 
life of the same subject seems to me distinctly superior.! 
Wherever, however, Cressy can confine ‘himself to 
narrative unclogged with parenthetical reflexions, he 
can write well. Such a passage is the account of Fr 
_Baker’s ‘apostolate through prayer’: 

.. . ‘Fr Baker’s method of converting souls was by 
bringing them into God’s presence by the practice of 
the same prayer that God had taught him; for he knew 
that by such approaching to God, the Father of lights, 
they must needs be both illuminated and warmed. As 
soon as a soul was persuaded to pray, he accounted her 
conquered. One notable example how much a silent 
prayer prevails above loud and earnest disputings to 
converting of souls, happened in the family where he 
resided, and deserves to be related. Thus it was: 

In the house of Mr Fursden there lived his wife’s 
mother, a woman of grave and modest behaviour, but 
earnestly zealous in the Protestant religion and devout 
according to the light therein afforded her. This matron, 
being almost the only person in the family that was not a 
Catholick, was continually challenged and disputed with 
by almost all the priests, who were not a few, that 
frequented thither, but especially by one, more than 
ordinary zealous and learned. This man continually 


1 Written c. 1643. See Catholic Record Society Publications, Vol. XXXII, 
‘Memorials of Fr Augustine Baker’, p. 1, ed. McCann and Connolly. I am 
greatly indebted to Dom Justin McCann’s scholarly work in this and other 
books dealing with Cressy. 
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pursued her with arguments and reprehensions; even the 
table itself was not free from their disputes. She usually 
answered him with words, sometimes with silence. But 
in conclusion grew so oppressed with these disputes, 
that one day at dinner, not able to support it any longer, 
in a passion she left the company professing that unless 
she might be allowed to live in peace among them she 
would trouble them no more. A few days after, dis- 
coursing with Fr Baker after dinner about ordinary 
matters (for his custom was seldom to offer discourse 
either of matters of Religion or spirituality) she asked 
him why he, whose profession she knew, should treat 
with her after a fashion wholly different from all his 
brethren; they almost deafened her with their con- 
tinual clamours and disputes, but he never made the 
least attempt to persuade her to agree in belief with 
him. She told him she was loath to impute this to his 
want of zeal to the saving of her soul, and indeed the 
devout life he led and his edificatory carriage sufficiently 
witnessed that this behaviour of his to her proceeded 
from some principle, which she desired to know what 
it was. He answered her that truly he could promise 
but little good from disputes, and therefore abstained 
from beginning them voluntarily, yet that he truly 
desired the conversion and salvation of her soul and 
daily prayed for it. But withal said he, if you would be 
assured on what side the truth lies, for you have heard 
sufficiently what is to be said on both sides, you must 
join your prayers also, but prayers not according to the 
fashion of your church, but such as are made with pure 
submission of mind and indifferency, flowing from a 
soul free from all worldly interests and designs. She 
asked him if he could teach her to pray so. He answered 
that the only true Master and teacher of prayer is God, 
but that if she were willing he would endeavour to put 
her in a way how she might dispose herself for the receiving 
light and grace to pray resignedly. She humbly therefore 
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begged his instructions, which he gave her. And after 
this for more than a fortnight’s space she never entered 
into discourse with him. But then she came to him, 
desiring to direct her how to examine her conscience 
in order to a general confession, finding herself fully 
satisied of the truth of Catholic religion. The which 
he readily doing, within a few days she came to his 
‘chamber where she with great contrition and fervour 
made a perfect confession of her former errors and sins, 
the which abjuring she was by him reconciled to the 
Catholic Church. Now it fortuned that the good priest, 
her ancient adversary, met her as she went out of the 
door, and not- vouchsafing to speak to her, he told Fr 
Baker, that sure it was for no good end that that perverse 
“woman came to him. He answered him that surely it 
was for no ill unless the sacrament of: Penance and 
Absolution were evil. Hereupon the other being astonished 
at so sudden and unexpected a change which he avowed 
to be mutatio dextrae excelsi, Fr Baker gave him an account 
of the beginning and progress of the whole matter. 
She having been after this manner converted by prayer, 
remained a faithful practiser of it till her death.”! 

One more major work of Cressy’s remains to be 
considered before this brief survey of his writings- can 
be finished; his ‘Church History of Brittany (scil. Britain) 
from the Beginning of Christianity to the Norman 
Conquest’ published in two folio volumes in 1668. 
In the inflamed state of religious opinion in England 
there seemed no chance of a fair hearing for Catholic 
controversy. How, then, could Cressy promote ‘Catholic 
unity and Peace’ without ‘any quarrelling controversy’? 
The solution seemed to him to be ‘a sincere and simple 
relation, uncontested by any, of the state of our British 
Churches since from the Primitive times, both as to the 


1 Life of the late Ven. Fr Augustine Baker(Downside MS, 43), pp. 86-93- This 
life has been edited by Dom Justin McCann and published by Burns Oates 


and Washbourne, 1933- 
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Doctrines of faith received by them, and externall prac- 
tices in use among them. For I suppose that any sober 
and rational Christian will not unwillingly grant that 
that Church which in these times shall appear most 
conformable to those Primitive Apostolical doctrines 
and practices ought unquestionably to be esteemed 
most safe and Orthodoxe. Now for a trial of this there 
will be no use of syllogising or disputing: The simplest 
reader’s eyes resolve him that those very points of faith 
and discipline for which the Roman Catholic Church 
is so cruelly assaulted on all sides by Sectaries are the 
very same which Apostolic Doctors at first taught our 
forefathers, and which by their Successors have been so 
carefully transmitted to us, that during the space of 
more than a thousand years comprehended in_ this 
History, not any congregation at all, nor any persons 
except a few dispersed known Heretics, did ever appear 
to contradict what we still believe and practise, nor 
did ever teach any of those opinions, which now con- 
stitute any of our later English Sects. 

Now this way and method of arguing implicitly, 
without disputing, seems to me of force inexpugnable, 
as being not obnoxious to the peevish cavils of quarrelsome 
spirits, and efficacious to extort the assent of such as 
are truly desirous to find the truth. For though among 
all our Sectaries (as anciently among professed Heretics) 
the pretence of each one be to admit no other Rule of 
faith, but only his own sense of Scripture, the chime 
whereof seems to every one of them to accord to the 
tune framed by himself, though each of them has a 
tune utterly discordant from all the rest: Yet surely 
that man must renounce his reason, forget his Creed, 
yea he must covertly blaspheme Christ himself, who 
shall continue to impute most horrible superstitions and 
idolatries to the Catholic Church, after that he shall 
have discovered plainly that she teaches the very same 
Doctrines and Observances which were at first delivered 
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by Apostolic Preachers. For since there never was anciently 
any other Church in Brittany (and the like may be said 
of other Countries) but that which taught the same 
doctrines, such blasphemers of God’s Church must 
consequently affirm that so many Holy Apostolical 
Doctors have taught, so many glorious Martyrs have 
shed their blood, and so many blessed Saints have wrought 
most stupendous Miracles for confirming most damnable 
superstitions and Idolatries’.! 

Cressy’s ‘History’ is mainly a compilation. Anthony a 
Wood gives a list of the sources and authorities 
Cressy had used, and then observes that ‘many severe 
Censures have been given by learned Men of the Author 
Cressy for publishing many Miracles and Monkish Stories 
in the said Ch. Hist. of Britany, particularly by that 
great Master of the English Language, Edward, sometime 
Earl of Clarendon, who knew him well in the University 
to be much averse to such matters . . . Yet let this be 
said of him, that forasmuch that he doth mostly quote 
his Authors for, and leaves what he says to, the judgment 
of the readers, he is to be excused, and in the mean- 
time to be commended for his grave and good style, 
proper for an Ecclesiastical Historian.’2 The following 
passage is typical of Cressy’s style and historical method: 

‘About this time Dunbert Bishop of Winchester dying, 
there succeeded him in the same See Denewolf, a man 
far stricken in years, and who was also married saith Bishop 
Godwin (for his own comfort:) Yet withall adding, 
That perhaps his wife was dead when he was promoted to that 
Bishoprick. (Godvv. in Ep. Winton.) 

Concerning this Denewolf, our ancient Historians relate, 
not positively but from hearsay, that he was a Cow-keeper 
in the Isle of Athelingay, when King Alfred retired thither: 
that there the King frequently conversed with him, and 
found him, though utterly unlearned, yet of a sharp 


. 1 Church History, etc. Vol. I, Preface to the Reader, pars. 9-10. 
2 Wood, Athen. Oxon. (2nd ed., London, 1721), Vol. Il, pp. 530-1. 
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wit and good judgment: that sometimes he repaired in_ 
disguise to his house, where he was somewhat rudely | 
and familiarly treated by the poor man’s wife, who in a 
chiding manner bid him take care of cakes baked on the Coales 
that they should not be burnt, since he greedily enough could 
eat them when they were hot, etc. This man, say they, though 
then being old, the King commanded to be put to School 
at Oxford, where such was his capacity and diligence, 
that in a short time he became sufficiently instructed 
to sustain the Episcopall Charge in the Church of Winchester, 
whereto presently after King Alfred exalted him. (Malmsb, 
de Pont. 1. 2. f. 242. Westmon. hic.) 

But this Story delivered upon uncertain reports, in 
the judgment of Harpsfield wants all probability, and is 
very unskilfully disposed with regard to the times. For 
there is but one year interposed between the first appear- 
ance of this pretended Cow-keeper, and his assumption 
to the Bishoprick, so that his capacity for learning must 
needs be prodigious. And hereto we may add, that after 
this, several years passed before King Alfred founded, 
or rather restored Studies at Oxford, as shall in due place 
be* declared. +(Harpsi=asee:s gj? cerg.) 

We read likewise in the ancient Roll of Bishops that 
at the same time Alfsius Bishop of Shirborn died, in 
whose place was consecrated Asserus. But who this Asserus 
was, it will be difficult to determine. For although most 
of our Writers agree in affirming that he was the same 
Asserus who wrote the life of King Alfred, which book 
is still extant, out of which many passages concerning 
these times have, and many more hereafter must be_ 
extracted: Yet from the same Author’s authority and evident _ 
Chronology it may be demonstrated that he was not at 
this time, nor any time after a Bishop: or however that 
he could not now be Bishop of Shirborn, (Malmsb. de 


Pont. )! 
1 Church History, etc. Vol. I, pp- 756-7. 
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What, then, seems a reasonable estimate of the value 
of Cressy’s prose? I would suggest that though none 
of it belongs to the first rank, he certainly deserves a 
place among the writers of his century. Unlike other 
Restoration writers such as Hobbes, Tillotson and Locke, 
Cressy’s work is often uneven at the expense of clarity 
and accuracy; though he was not unaware of the claims 
of style and seems to have been conscious to some 
extent of his own faults, he never mastered the art of 
moulding his prose into orderly paragraphs united by a 
clearly defined argument and made pleasing by judicious 
emphasis and sense of rhythm. Only too often his sentences 
are allowed to run on until they drop; yet he could appre- 
-cjate the vigorous simplicity of a style so far removed 
in time from his own as that of the medieval anchoress, 
Dame Julian of Norwich: when editing her Revelations 
of Divine Love in 1670 he is at pains to point out that 
though he has glossed in the margin ‘certain more out 
of fashion Words or Phrases’, he considered that it 
“would have been a prejudice to the agreeable simplicity 
of the style to have changed the Dress of it -into our 
Modern Language, as some advised’. But if, with Fr 
Baker, Cressy is the spiritual heir of the fine tradition 
of English medieval devotional writers, he made little 
use of the excellent models their prose offered him. 
With all his faults, however, there is a candour and 
earnestness in all Cressy’s works which preserves them 
from mediocrity. It has been said that good prose cannot 
be written by people without convictions ; the strength 
of Cressy’s convictions made his prose strident and 
clumsy, but no one can ever condemn his work as in- 
sipid, and whoever reads him will find himself at the 
‘heart of Recusant controversial activity in the seventeenth 
century. 
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LESSER BENEDICTINE GROUPS 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES 


By LT-COL H. F. CHETTLE 


III—HAMBYE 


ak abbey of Hambye (in the pleasant wooded 
valley of the Sienne, between Vire and Granville, 
in the department of the Manche) was founded 
before 1150, “ad normam Tironensis monasterii’,! but 
it never appears in the lists of Tironensian houses. Its 
founder was Fulk Paynel, lord of Hambye, the inheritor | 
of estates in six English counties; it received further 
endowments from his sons, and its possessions were 
confirmed by Henry II and by Pope Alexander III.? 
Gregory X ratified its privileges and indulgences in 1274° 
It gave birth to a small group of four houses in Normandy 
and one in England; it held its own annual General Chapters’ 
and enacted its own statutes. Its General Chapter of 1248 
spoke of ‘nostro ordine’, and Alexander III recognized its 
‘jurisdiction’ over the five subject houses. It was, in fact, the 
head of another small ‘and unnoticed‘ group diving under 
the Benedictine rule, copying the ‘norm’ of Tiron but 
completely independent. ® 

The English Hambeian house, founded in Henry II’s 
reign from the parent abbey, was at Humberston in 
North Lincolnshire. It was under the patronage of the 
earls of Chester and Lincoln in the thirteenth century.® 
Its history as a house of prayer is disappointing; as a 
daughter of Hambye, it failed to be represented at the 

1 Gall. Chr. XI 931-2, Instr. 241, 260. 

2 Gals Doc. Eral 32g563 

3 Potthast II 20840 

4 The name of Hambye is not mentioned in the index to the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, nor in the second edition of Heimbucher’s Orden und Kongregationen. 

5 Compare the phrase ‘ Regula Benedicti ad normam Luxoviensis coenobii ’ 


quoted by Dom Justin McCann (Saint Benedict 252n.) 
6 Reg. Hugh :f Wells Ill 151; Reg. R. Gravesend 9, 58. 
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only General Chapter of which we know anything. 
Its abbot excused himself in 1252 and 1253 from the 
English Benedictine Provincial Chapter.! In 1423 Bishop 
Fleming of Lincoln ordered that the clothing of its 
monks should thenceforward conform, in colour and 
‘fit, to that used at Hambye.? But it was described as 
‘ordinis Turonensis’, or as ‘ordinis Sancti Benedicti 
Turonensis’, by the curial clerks in 1402 and 1413, 
by Bishop Alnwick’s clerks in 1440, and by others 


later. 


IV—VALLIS CAULIUM 


The fifth and latest Benedictine group represented 
in the British Isles had been established in Burgundy in 
the last decade of the twelfth century. It is traditionally 
recorded‘ that Viard, a conversus of the Chartreuse of 
Louvigny in the diocese of Langres, retired to the forest 
of Villiers-le-Duc (or Chatillon), and won, by the 
holiness of his life, the admiration of his neighbours. 
Their esteem was shared by Eudes III, duke of Burgundy, 
who fought at Bouvines and in the Albigensian wars, 
and who built for him a priory in the Val-des-Choux, 
a deep, lonely valley leading down between wooded 
hills to the river Ource. 

On the roth February 1205 Innocent IIl’s bull Solet 
_annuere, referring to a recent visit by the elect of Reims, 
summarized the characteristics of the priory and approved 
its institutions. The prior, monks and conversi were not 
to exceed twenty. None was to hold private property. 
They were to meet daily in chapter, to work and to feed 
together, the prior among them, avoiding meat. ‘Vivetis 


iePantin, | 47,5. 52- 

2H. Thompson’s Visitations I 71. 

3 Cal. Pap. Lett. V 495, VI 446 ; H. Thompson’s Visitations II 139; V-GHs 
Lincs. If 133; Knowles’s Rel. Houses 71. 

4 Gall. Chr. 1V 736; Hélyot V 178. 

5 Potthast I 2410; W. de Gray Birch: Ordinale Conventus Vallis Caulium 139; 
S. R. Macphail: History of the Religious House of Pluscardyn 193. 
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de redditibus, silentium servaturi’. The rules for meals, 
fasting and dress were severe. Novices were to serve 
a year’s probation. The protection of the Holy See was 
granted for them and for their property, and the ‘ordo 
ipse provida deliberatione de assensu episcopi diocesani 
statutus’ was approved. 

The ‘ordinale’, printed by Mr Birch, expands and 
elaborates the Pope’s summary. It sets out in the minutest 
detail the orders of service for different days and seasons 
and the course of daily life ; it regulates discipline, sickness, 
death. It provides for prior and sub-prior, novice-master, 
sacrist and his assistant, cantor and his assistant, ‘in-— 
firmarius’, cellarer and his assistant, ‘refectorarius’. 
The prior is to consult the whole convent in great matters, ~ 
and must then use his own judgment. The churches 
must be dedicated to SS. Mary and John the Baptist, as 
the founder’s church of Louvigny was. None but a Bene- 
dictine may join the society without the regular year of 
probation. The General Chapter of priors shall meet 
every year at Wal-des-Choux, under the ‘Great Prior’, 
on the feast of the Invention of the Holy Cross. The 
visitation of the parent house shall be carried out by 
the two greater priors on St Luke’s day. Lastly, priors 
and cellarers shal] eat and drink as well (or ill) as their 
brethren; complaints of food and drink, ‘regardless of 
the poverty of the houses’, must not be uttered outside 
the chapter. Much of this is purely Cistercian; and the 
Cistercian General Chapter of 1214 agreed that Vallis 
Caulium associetur beneficiis Ordinis, et cum ceteris conscribatur.! 

Some of these provisions indicate the expansion of 
Vallis Caulium into a group, and Birch (xviii-xix) gives 
the names of twenty dependent houses: seven were in 
Burgundy, seven in Champagne, one in Lorraine, two 
in Normandy and three in Scotland. There are references 
also to houses in ‘Germany’, and these may perhaps 


Canivez I 424 (34). 
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be the monastery of St Elizabeth in the diocese of Liege! 
and an unnamed house in the diocese of Verdun.? 

A second bull of Innocent III, dated in May 1210, 
confirmed a number of endowments; and in April 1224 
Honorius III authorized the General Chapter to mitigate 
the rigour of their special observances, and bestowed 
certain privileges. Innocent IV, in January 1245, em- 
powered the General Chapter’s visitors to remove 
priors of houses and institute others.4 

The first recorded statutes of the General Chapter 
are dated in 1238, and the series (printed by Birch) is 
preserved, more or less complete, to an uncertain date 
in the fourteenth century.* In some of them conformity 
to Cistercian practice is specifically enjoined. In 1248 — 
it was laid down that the prior of Vallis Caulium must 
visit his houses yearly, giving one day’s notice; he must 
not visit Val-Croissant (the eldest daughter) or Vausse 
without one or two other priors, nor on less than eight 
days’ notice; he might not depose a prior except in 
collaboration with two or three other priors, nor receive 
a prior’s resignation but after serious consultation with 
other priors; and all these rules were sanctioned by 
penalties. Further rules for his visitations were enacted 
in 1253 and 1254. In 1254 Innocent IV confirmed the 
right of the mother house to appoint the superior of a 
daughter house.° 

The General Chapter noted declining morale in 1254, 
1263 and 1266;7 and in the latter year they upheld against 

1 Elie Berger: Registres d’ Innocent IV, 913. | ; 

2E. C. Batten: The Charters of the Priory of Beauly 159. This is among the 
“thirteen small houses in Gaul ’ mentioned in a letter of the 18th December 
1506 from the prior of Vallis Caulium. Heimbucher (2nd ed. 1 485) wrote 
of ‘ etwa noch’ thirty priories in France, Scotland and Germany, as others 
had written before him ; we know of no further names. 

3 Birch 142, 148; Macphail 194. 


4 Berger 1334. 
5 A selection was printed by Martene and Durand (Thesaurus IV 1661-70). 


6 Berger 7811. p - 
7 Hugues IV, reigning Duke of Burgundy from 1218 to 1272, pillaged the 
chief monasteries oh his duchy and was excommunicated (Drouot and Calmette 


104). 
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Val-Croissant and Vausse the priority given to Theobald 
I of Navarre and Champagne’s foundation of Le Val- 
Dieu in Brie. In 1267 the priors were warned that they 
must attend the General Chapter, if possible, in person; 
they must at least, under pain of deposition, be 
represented. In 1268, and in another year before 1289, 
discipline was clearly growing looser in the convents; 
the Scots and Irish! priors were excused from annual 
attendance, but fines—to be applied to building a prison 
at Vallis Caulium—were prescribed for absence in other 
cases. 

In April 1320, at the request of the abbot of Molesme 
and the prior of Vallis Caulium, John XXII ordered the 
union of these two not distant houses.? There had recently 
been a disputed election at Molesme,* and in 1322 there 
was ‘horror et confusio’ at the Val-des-Choux.4 But 
both convents survived. 

The question of exemption was raised in 1345, when 
a. French ‘nuncio of the Order and procurator of the 
prior of Vallis Caulium’ appeared in support of the 
bishop of Moray against Pluscardine, a Scots house, 
deposing to the diocesan’s right to visit and correct 
Valliscaulensian houses in Germany and other parts 
beyond the sea.* The archdeacon’s right to procuration 
(but not the bishop’s) was successfully resisted by a 
French house in 1351.6 Exemption was conceded by 
Gregory XI’s bull of 1373 in favour of Beauly, another 
Scots convent, but in 1506, when it was pleaded by 
Beauly, it was again denied by the mother house.? 

Further statutes were enacted in 1485,8 and meetings. 
of the General Chapter are recorded on seven occasions 


1] have not traced any houses in Ireland. 

2G, Mollat: Lettres communes de Jean XXII, Ill 11306. 
3 Gall. Chr. IV 738. 

4 Birch xxiv. 

5 Batten 131-2. 

‘6 Birch 136. 

4 Batten 157. 

8 Birch 162. 
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in 1525-41.! But by 1506 the rule of yearly attendance 
had been relaxed to allow of a quadrennial or even a 
sexennial visit to the General Chapter, at any rate from 
Beauly ;? and in 1514 the last stage of decay reached 
the centre. The care of a community of men ‘loings 
‘de habitacion de toutes autres gens’ ceased to attract 
a resident superior, and Vallis Caulium became 
commendatory.* 

The Valliscaulensians lived in separate quarters like 
the Carthusians, but they had a common table like the 
-Cistercians.4 Their habit resembled the Cistercian, and 
both were called ‘White Monks’; probably their cowls 
were different.’ Like Bernard’s followers, they ‘loved 
the valleys’, as the names of some of their houses testify. 

Among the prelates attending the Fourth Lateran 
Council was William Malvoisin, Alexander II’s Chancellor 
and bishop of St Andrews, and to him is attributed the 
establishment of Dominicans and Valliscaulensians in 
Scotland.é The settlement of the latter in one only of 
the four realms seems to demand some such personal 
explanation. They possessed three Scottish houses, all 
founded in or soon after 1230: Ardchattan, in Argyll; 
Pluscardine in Moray; and Beauly in the county of 
‘Inverness. Each of them represented an outpost of 
royal authority and civilizing influence in a recently 
conquered territory. 

Ardchattan, on the level shore of Loch Etive under 
Ben Cruachan, was founded: by Duncan MacCoul or 
MacDougal, lord of Lorne, about ten years after Alexander 
Il had subdued the neighbourhood.” It is said to have 
been the scene of a parliament held by Robert Bruce, 
the last at which Gaelic was officially spoken. 


1 Batten 145. 

2 Batten 157. 

3 Birch 159, XXV. 

4 Batten 145. 

5 Batten 318. 

6 Batten 3-5. 

7 Birch xix-xx; Batten 147-8. 
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Its later history is less eventful. It was valued in 
1274 at £200 a year.! The prior of St Mary’s, Ardchattan, 
was six times a papal mandatory in 1438-70.? In 1506 
the prior of Vallis Caulium instructed the prior of 
Beauly to visit and reform Ardchattan, and, if necessary, 
to preside over the election of a prior and to institute 
and install him. 

The priory of SS. Mary and John the Baptist of Beauly, 
ten miles west of Inverness in Kilmorack parish, was 
founded in 1230 or 1231 by John Bisset, a member of 
an Anglo-Norman family which followed William the 
Lion on his return from England.‘ It was taken under 
the protection of the Holy See by Gregory IX in July 
1231, and in March 1373 Gregory XI, in confirming 
its liberties and immunities, referred to the whole 
Order as ‘ad Romanam ecclesiam nullo medio pertinentis’ .® 
It received a long series of gifts, set out in Mr Batten’s 
collection of its charters. Its prior was summoned to 
parliament in 1291 and in 1504, and was a papal mandatory 
in 1440.6 The Frasers of Lovat and other benefactors 
enlarged or repaired its buildings in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries.? 

A bull of Alexander VI dated in March 1498, providing 
a new prior, refers to Beauly as of the Cistercian Order, 
dependent on Vallis Caulium; the bull was promulgated 
and executed by the bishop of Moray.’ It was followed 
in 1506 by a letter from the prior of Beauly to the 
prior of Vallis Caulium, complaining of visitation by 
bishop of Ross and his official and asserting exemption, 
and to this the prior of the mother house replied in 


detail. He wrote that the thirteen houses of the Order — 


1 Batten 149. 

2 Cal. Pap. Lett. IX 13, X 493, 706, XII 435, 515, 805. 
3 Batten 140; Macphail 195. 

4 Batten 18. 

5 Batten 14, 91-2. 

6 Batten 71, 1223; Cal. Pap. Lett. 1X 144. 

7 Batten 93, 97, 105. 

8 Batten 106, 111, 113. 
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in Gaul were visited every year by the diocesdh bishops 
or their commissioner, and he offered to show the prior 
of Beauly the Institutions of the Order if he would come 
—as his long neglected duty was—to the next General 
Chapter.! 

. By 1537 the abbot of Kinloss was prior of Beauly, 
in commendam; and the later history of the priory, though 
not without interest or credit, is irrelevant to that of 
Vallis Caulium and its family. 

The priory of SS. Mary, John the Baptist and Andrew, 
Pluscardine, lay in a valley six miles south-west of 
Elgin, within the royal forest of Elgin. The rebels in 
Moray had been defeated in 1229, and the new sheriffdoms 
of Elgin and Nairn established,? when Alexander II— 
founder also of eight Dominican houses, two Franciscan 
and one Cistercian—founded and endowed this convent. 
The bishop of Moray’s confirmations of his gifts are 
dated in 1233 and 1240;% the King’s charter to the 
brethren of the Order of Vallis Caulium was sealed on 
the 7th April 1237;4 and Urban IV, in 1263, took the 
house under the protection of the Holy See and gave it 
the rights of private services in time of interdict and 
free election of its prior.* The prior attended the parlia- 
ment of Brigham in March 1290.° 

In October 1345 the prior, the sub-prior and two 
monks, all Scotsmen, formally admitted the bishop of 
Moray’s right of visitation, correction, institution and 
deprivation ;” in 1398 the prior resigned, and the bishop 
of Moray, after due precautions and saving his rights 
as visitor, confirmed the election made by the convent.® 
Macphail suggests that the proceedings of 1345 were 


1 Batten 157; Macphail 195. 

2 Batten 124. 

3 Macphail .199, 201. 

4 Batten 125; Macphail 209. 

5 Batten 130; Macphail 207. 

6 Batten 71; Macphail 81. 

7 Batten 131; Macphail 82-3, 216. 
8 Macphail 82-3, 217. 
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collusive, but the history of the Order, from its foundation | 


to 1506, seems inconsistent with exemption. 

In 1435-6, and again in 1450-1, a complicated series 
of Papal provisions! seems to prove disharmony in the 
priory. If there was, it was swiftly punished: in March 
1454 the Pope ordered the union of Pluscardine with 


Urchard, in the same diocese, a cell of Dunfermline.? | 


There were a prior and six monks at Pluscardine, a 
prior and two at Urchard; both had been diminished 
by war, but Pluscardine was the easier to repair. The 
prior of Pluscardine resigned; the Benedictine Order 
was substituted for that of Vallis Caulium, and com- 
pensation was to be made to the parent house. Eight 
months later, the abbot of Dunfermline sent his sacristan 
to receive the Benedictine profession of the prior and 
monks. The traditional charges against the brethren 
seem to be baseless.‘ 


Pluscardine had a grange and cell in the parish of’ 


Dyke.® 

These three houses were not unimportant: the 
valuations of Ardchattan and Beauly in 1274 were at 
£200 each, that of Pluscardine at £533; but Beauly 
alone gained more than local eminence. The buildings 
of Pluscardine—more generously designed than carried 
out—are described as Cistercian in type.” 


(to be concluded) 


' Cal. Pap. Lett. VIIL 543, 568, 609, X 468. 
2 Cal. Pap. Lett. X 254; Macphail 223. 

% Batten 137; Macphail 227. 

+ Macphail 108. 

5 Batten 135. 

8 Batten 149; Macphail 80. 

? Macphail 249, 252. 
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CROAGHPATRICK AND MAYO 
Ostia ENGLISH 


By DOM JULIAN STONOR 


= URING the autumn of 1943 my military duties 
had frequently taken me into Whitby and recalled 


to my mind that curious product of the famous 
‘Easter’ controversy there in 664—the monastery of 
‘Mayo of the Saxons’ in the west of Ireland. About the 
same time, in the allotting of Irish names to the tanks 
and other vehicles of the Irish Guards, the name chosen 
for my car was “Croaghpatrick’, also in Co. Mayo; so 
that when an opportunity suddenly presented itself for 
taking a fortnight’s leave, which would probably be my 
last before the Invasion, I decided to risk the ban on 
travel to Ireland and presented myself at Speke Aerodrome, 
Liverpool, en route for Co, Mayo. An hour later I was 
in another world. 
It was the last week in October and the weather had 
been very cold indeed in Yorkshire, but here, though 
almost in the same latitude, the air was soft and warm; 
and as soon as the bus had left Baldonnell Aerodrome 
for Dublin, the impression of being in a strange country 
was increased by the multitude of little carts, drawn by 
horses or donkeys, which we passed on the road. This 
impression. still remained even in Dublin itself, where 
the complete absence of military uniforms was very 
noticeable and where my fellow-passengers in a tram 
raised their hats as we passed each church and the women 
_crossed themselves.. Even more unforgettable was the 
experience of going to Mass next morning. The air was 
still wonderfully soft, but there was also a strange hush 
such as I had never experienced in any other city, for, 
although there were plenty of people about, they all 
seemed to be hurrying to their destinations almost in 
silence. Then, round a corner, I saw street lamps alight 
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—the first I had seen for four years—beside the various 
entrances of what proved to be the church in Donny- 
brook which I was seeking, and which everyone else was 
apparently seeking too, It was a big modern church, 
but it was packed to the doors and hundreds of people 
were waiting their turn to receive Holy Communion 
at the altar rails as an earlier Mass was nearing its close. 
When I left, an hour later, crowds were still pouring 
in for an-even later Mass which was just beginning. 
This, I realized, was the beginning of every Dublin day 
—Sunday or weekday alike—and the reason for the 
unusual hush at a time when an English city would be 
full of noise and bustle. 

The remainder of that day I spent in a train, which 
travels once daily straight across the central plain of 
Ireland to the mountains of the far west. Again the 
strangeness of this new world was almost uncanny— 
there seemed to be miles and miles of desolate bogland, 
almost uninhabited in between the stations, and the 
stations themselves were few and far between; while, 
again and again, we passed ruined churches, each sur- 
rounded by its walled cemetery. As we travelled further 
into the west, the country became ever wilder and more 
beautiful, and the voices of my fellow-travellers, who 
succeeded each other at the different stations, ever more 
musical and lilting. Indeed, it happened at one or two 
of the stations during the afternoon that a dark, rather 
wild-looking, young man would get in, would sing for 
a time in the corridor (almost inaudibly above the rattle 
of the train), and then come round with his cap before 
getting off at the next station. ; 

It was just getting dark when the train at last steamed 
into Westport at the end of its long journey. It was 
quite warm, but rain was falling with an intensity such 
as one seldom experiences in England. I had with me a 
portable altar and a small valise, and my plan was to 
present myself to the parish priest, whose permission I — 
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had already asked for by post, to obtain the key of the 
little chapel which I had heard existed on the summit 
of Croaghpatrick, where I hoped to spend ten days in 
retreat and at the same time recommend to their national 
Saint all the Irish Guardsmen who were so soon to be 
facing death. 

Before proceeding with the story, it may be con- 
venient for English readers to say something about the 
place which Croaghpatrick or the Reek, as it is usually 
called, plays in Irish life, for it is something without 
any parallel in an England whose historical perspective 
is so incredibly short. In the year 441 Saint Patrick, in 
the course of that great cross which he drew over the 
face of Ireland in his twenty years of missionary journeys, 
reached the far west and from Achad-Fobair (now cor- 
rupted into Aghagower) saw this great solitary mountain 
—then called Cruachan Aegli, the crag of the eagle— 
towering up into the sky, and determined to pass Lent 
upon its summit. “And Patrick went to Mount Egli to 
fast on it, forty days and forty nights, keeping the dis- 
cipline of Moses and Elias and Christ’ (Tirechan). ‘He 
abode on the mountain in much disquietude, without 
food, without drink, from Shrove Saturday till Easter 
Saturday, after the manner of Moses, the son of Amra’ 
(Tripartite Life). We may note in passing that this method 
of keeping Lent was not uncommon among the Celtic 
monks, who, through Saint Martin of ‘Tours and the 
exiled Saint Athanasius, derived their spiritual ancestry 
from. the Egyptian and Palestinian monks; and Saint 
Patrick, it will be remembered, had spent many years 
in the monastery of Lérins and had probably visited that 
of Saint Martin at Marmoutier before the death of that 
Saint, who is said to have been his kinsman, in 402. 

We know that it was the Lent of 441 which Saint 
Patrick spent on the mountain, because it was while 
he was there that he heard that Pope Saint Leo the Great 
had been crowned in September 440 and sent Bishop 
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Munis to give the new Pope an account of his mission 
and to beg his blessing. “When Patrick was on Cruachan 
Egli he sent Munis to Rome with counsel unto the Abbot 
of Rome, and relics were given to him’ (Tripartite Life). 
‘Leo ordained forty-second Bishop of the Church of 
Rome, and Patrick the Bishop was approved in the 
Catholic Faith’ (Annals of Ulster). And even the sceptical 
Professor Bury, when writing of Croaghpatrick in his 
Life of Saint Patrick, admitted that ‘the confined space 
at its summit is the one spot where we feel some assurance 
that we can stand literaliy in Patrick’s footsteps and 
realize that as we look southward over the desolate 
moors and tarns of Murrisk, northward across the bay 
to the hills of Burrishoole and Erris, and then westward 
beyond the islets to the spaces of the ocean, we are 
viewing a scene on which Patrick for many days looked 
forth with the bodily eyes . . . Ever since, that western 
mountain has been associated with the foreign teacher, 
not only bearing his name, but drawing multitudes who 
every year, as the anniversary of his death comes round, 
toil up the steep ascent’ (p. 132). 

_ The little rough chapel, known as Teampall Padraig, 
in which, according to the Tripartite Life, Saint Patrick 
said Mass on the summit, was kept in repair and naturally 
attracted pilgrims—the chief pilgrimage being, as it 
still is, not on his anniversary, but on the last Sunday 
of July. Nearly 400 years after Saint Patrick’s visit the 
original structure .was still standing, despite the tremen- 
dous strength of the gales on that mountain-top, for in 
824 the tax paid to the Archbishop of Armagh by-every 
church founded by Saint Patrick was still being paid 
by the Archbishops of Tuam for the little chapel on the 
mountain. But in the course of the next 400 years it 
must have proved impossible to keep it any longer in 
repair and a new chapel was erected nearby, for on 
30th July, 1216, Pope Honorius III decided that, as 


the new chapel had been built by the Archbishop of 
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Tuam, the tribute was no longer due. Even the new 
chapel, however, was difficult to keep in repair, and 
200 years later, on 27th, September 1432, Pope Eugenius 
IV granted to the Archbishop of Tuam an indulgence 
on the usual conditions ‘for those penitents who visit 
and give alms towards the repair of the fabric of the 
chapel of Saint Patrick on the mountain which is called 
Croaghpatrick; this indulgence to be given on the 
Sunday preceding the feast of Saint Peter’s Chains 
(August rst), because on that day a great multitude 
resorts thither to venerate Saint Patrick in the said 
chapel’. And, to pass on another 450 years, on May 
27th, 1883, Pope Leo XiIll granted further indulgences 
to those who visited the chapel. But, eventually, this 
one too became beyond repair and in 1904, on the site 
of the second chapel and leaving untouched the remains 
of Saint Patrick’s own oratory, Archbishop Healy of 
Tuam built the present plain, but very strong, cement 
chapel, in which Masses can be said sheltered from the 
chill wind which always blows up there even at the end 
of July, while the relays of pilgrims, who often number 
as many as 20,000 between 2 a.m. and mid-day on the 
July Sunday, kneel on the sharp stones outside. 

To return now to my own experience, I found West- 
port completely deserted, which I put down to the 
heavy rain, but, to my surprise, I noticed that there 
were no lights in the houses or in the presbytery either. 
However, when I entered the vast church, the explana- 
tion was clear. It was the month of October and the 
evening rosary was being recited—by a great sea of people 
who must have numbered at least a thousand. After the 
service | was invited to supper by one of the curates, 
Father Burke, who told me that the parish priest or, 
more correctly, the Administrator, Canon Fergus (now 
Bishop of Achonry), had received my letter, but that 
there could be no question of my going up the mountain 
tonight or indeed of my spending more than an hour or 
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g 
two there at this time of year. Feeling very crestfallen I 
could only cling to the hope that when the Administrator 
himself came in I might be able to persuade him that a 
night out, in much more severe weather than this, had 
become quite a commonplace in the army. However, 
Canon Fergus was equally discouraging, though very 
kindly offering me the hospitality of his house. He proved 
to be deeply versed in the history not only of Saint 
Patrick but even of those North of England Saints associated 
with the part of Yorkshire which I had just left, and, 
before retiring, he invited me to accompany him in 
the morning to a Mass ‘station’ at the foot of the mountain, 


after which he would arrange for a guide to take me up 


to the summit and back. 

After my Mass the next morning a light rain was falling, 
but I realized, as soon as I stepped outside the door, 
that probably nowhere in England is there a main street 
so lovely as that of Westport, where the river flows 
down the middle of the roadway between linden trees. 
The mountains were shrouded in mist as we drove along 
the winding road across the moors, a road with no 
boundary to it save the heather and the peat, broken 
here and there by great granite boulders or occasional 

slopes of the brightest green grass on which sheep were 
grazing. Suddenly Canon Fergus stopped the car. “There 
it is! The Reek!’ A rift had appeared in the clouds, 


and in that rift, looking unbelievably high even to one— 


who has been privileged to gaze often at the Matterhorn, 
soared up a lovely symmetrical cone-shaped peak that 
seemed to have no possible connexion with the ground 
on which we stood. A minute or two later the mists 
closed together again and it was gone. 

Some way further on an old man was stationed by the 
roadside to act as our guide, as we had now to leave the 
road and follow a series of rough tracks to the little 
hamlet of Bohea, which was to be the Mass station. 
Perhaps a dozen or more little one-storied whitewashed 
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cottages or cabins were scattered along the hillside, and 
in the kitchen of the one whose turn it was to provide 
the station a temporary altar had been erected and all 
the inhabitants of the village were gathered. While 
Canon Fergus and Father Burke were hearing confessions 
in the side rooms, I was placed in the chair of honour by 
the turf fire from which vantage point, after I had with 
difficulty dissuaded one old man from coming to con- 
fession to me publicly, I could at least study the really 
beautiful facial types of these true Gaelic Irish. There 
were, of course, only the old and the very young— 
the rest were all in England or America—but every face, 
was worthy of the brush of a great artist and there were 
one or two quite unforgettable pictures, such as an old 
grandfather, a particularly fine-looking man, kneeling 
and supporting in the crook of each arm his equally 
beautiful grandson and granddaughter while all three 
shared the same rosary. After the Mass and Communion, 
during which Father Burke went out to take Com- 
munion to one or two sick and bedridden people, Canon 
Fergus led his flock—a few words at a time—through 
some beautiful prayers of thanksgiving and then preached 
to them a simple and homely, but very moving, sermon 
on that family rosary which closes each evening in every 
single one of those tiny white cabins on this western- 
most fringe of Europe. As he spoke and as I watched 
the rapt attention of his hearers, I realized that for 
these people at all times, and even for myself in these 
surroundings, Bethlehem and Nazareth were far more 
real and far nearer than Dublin or any city of today. 
Then, after everyone had eaten their fill of eggs and 
bacon and delicious home-made bread and butter, one 
of the men who had heard the Canon speaking of my 
desire to visit Croaghpatrick, asked him if ‘his Reverence’ 
would like to visit the altar in his field on which Saint 
Patrick had said Mass on the Saturday morning before 
he climbed the mountain. After some good-natured 
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banter, for the Canon had not heard of this altar before, 


we adjourned to his field, and there, sure enough, was_ 


a huge block of granite which certainly made a most 
perfect natural altar; but, more than that, on it were 
carved ancient Celtic patterns, such as are associated 
with the Druids, and—super-incised, but obviously 
many centuries old—five Christian crosses. As_ the 
causeway through the bogs from Aghagower to Croagh- 


patrick would certainly have taken the Apostle through. 


Bohea, there seems no reason to doubt the authenticity 
of this tradition, which, all down the centuries, would 
have been the most treasured fire-side story in this 
little hamlet. 

Although the summit of Croaghpatrick was. still 
hidden by clouds, the weather had now cleared so com- 
pletely that the Canon began to relent and when, on 
our return to Westport, he sent me in the car to Murrisk 
at the foot of the mountain with another of his curates, 
Father Diskin, who lived out at Lecanvey beyond Murrisk, 
he allowed me to take my belongings with me, together 
with what proved an invaluable waterproof and ‘sou- 
wester’ of his own, though prophesying that I would 
return before nightfall. Father Diskin introduced me to 
my guide, Mr Edward Groden, and the two of us set off. 

There is a most vivid account of the ardours of the 
climb by Alice Curtayne, which appeared in The Clergy 
Review of July 1934 and has also been published in pam- 
phlet form, but she humbly admitted that she was town- 
bred and quite unused to such exertion, and her account 
of her four hours of «unrelieved agony should not be 
taken as of universal application. My first ascent with 
Mr Groden only took two hours, and the worst part was 
the weight of the portable altar which we carried in 
turns of half an hour. On a subsequent occasion I did 
it unencumbered and with the traditional bare feet 
(my motive, I fear, being curiosity rather than penance) 
and found it only took an hour. The height is just 
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over 2,500 feet, of which the last 500 feet are the only 
really hard part and are thus described by Alice Curtayne: 
‘From a sort of Alpine pedestal the cone, forming the 
summit of Croaghpatrick, rises sheerly at a little less 
than right-angles from its base. How shall I describe it? 
if I say the rock forming the cone is shaly, you may 
underrate its grim character, for the word is too gentle. 
The <‘shale’’ in this case is made up of large flint stones, 
dark grey in colour and exceedingly sharp. They shift 
alarmingly underfoot; for every foot upward, one seems 
to slip backward two! Hands once again have to aid the 
feet to gain a foothold. We were reminded of those 
fantastic labours of Hercules.’ 

These last 500 feet are completely bare of all vegeta- 
tion; the cone is simply a vast heap of loose stones, 
magnified to the size of a mountain. The top of this 
fantastic heap of stones, when eventually reached, proves 
to be an almost flat plateau, roughly oval in shape, with 
the remains of Saint Patrick’s oratory, now scarcely 
more than a hollow in the stones, towards the eastern 
end, while the modern cement chapel stands further 
to the west. Once again I will quote from a more skilful 
writer in order to give a better impression of this unique 
mountain-top. For in July 1930 it was visited by Mr 
H. V. Morton, who in his book In Search of Ireland, 
surely the most lovely of that justly famous series, writes: 
‘On the summit of this height is a little Mass chapel . . . 
I went inside and knelt down. The place was very small , 
and ice cold . . . The wind howled round the little build- 
ing in soft gusts, and I wondered what it felt like to be 
there in the great storms that swept in from the Atlantic. 
Even though the walls of the little chapel cut off the 
sight of moving mists there was something in the air of 
the chapel that told of a chilly solitude far from the 
comfortable earth. I was conscious that, outside, the 
mountain mists were sweeping past; the cold air told of 
a remote solitude; the rudeness of. the little sanctuary 
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was that of a shrine built on an outpost of the worl 

. . . L tiptoed out and sitting on a wet stone ate the sand- 
wiches and the cheese that I had brought with me. 
I sat there wet through, longing and hoping that th 

clouds would rise and show me the distant earth. Th 

wind that sweeps over the head of Croaghpatrick is th 

cruel whistle that comes to all great mountains; and ini 
the sound of it, even though you cannot see two yards 
before you, is a message of height, of dizzy drops, of 
jagged gullies and awful chasms.’ (p. 203.) 

During the following week, when I had at last prevaile 
upon Mr Groden to return without me, that wind was 
to be my constant companion. With November only; 
a few days off, the late autumn gales were reaching 
their tremendous climax. Only a negligible strip of land 
separates the base of Croaghpatrick from the vast ocean,, 
and those gales, which all day and all night sent the rain 
and the mist hurtling against the walls of the little chapel,, 
were blowing straight off the Atlantic, so that if one: 
breathed in deeply through the nose it was exactly like: 
swallowing a mouthful of sea water. It was almost im-- 
possible to stand outside the chapel, one could only; 
creep on all fours, and sometimes it seemed possible: 
that the whole cement chapel was going to be blown 
bodily off the mountain. 

Yet, despite the weather, every morning Mr Groden, , 
accompanied each day by a greater number of people— 
all of them fasting—would battle their way up the moun-. 
tain in the teeth of the icy wind and the rain to be present. 
at Mass and receive Holy Communion in the chapel, 
I really believe that if I had stayed there a whole year 
they would still have come every morning. Towards 
the end of my stay, not only were people coming all 
the way from Westport, but letters even from Dublin 
were being brought up, addressed to ‘the priest on the 
Holy Mountain’ from others who regretted that they 
could not be there in person. | 
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_ After Mass on the first day the congregation produced 

the breakfasts which they had carried up on their backs 
—tea in thermos flasks and sandwiches of home-made 
brown bread, and the orange-coloured cheese which 
seems to be a speciality of this district—and any ideas 

which I might have entertained of including in my 

retreat a small fraction of Saint Patrick’s forty days’ 

fast were powerless against Irish hospitality, for none 
of them would touch their breakfast unless I agreed 

to share it with them. One family in particular, the 

Foys of Murrisk, on subsequent days deliberately brought 

so much that most of it had to be left behind for me 

when they went down. I hope they would have understood 

that it did not imply any lack of gratitude on my part 

that it then went to the sustenance of two sheep who 

insisted on sharing the mountain-top with me (we all 

three huddled together on the lee-side of the chapel) 

and who of course had nothing else to eat. 

At the end of the week I had to leave my retreat for 

a time to spend. the Saturday night with Father Diskin 

in Lecanvey, in order to say a Mass for him the next 

morning in the convent chapel. As the Sunday morning 
was beautifully clear I thus had my first real view of the 
mountain soaring up in all its grandeur ; but that was 

nothing to what was awaiting me when I reached the 

top again. Behind me in the west lay the Atlantic, look- 

ino now as blue as the Mediterranean, and studded with 
bright green islands—among them Inishbofin, of which 
more anon, far out to the left and more than a hundred 
others in Clew Bay below me. But when I turned my back 
on the ocean and looked out eastwards across Ireland, 
the full significance of Saint Patrick’s forty days on this 
mountain top began to dawn on me. For the whole of 
Ireland appeared to be spread out at my feet as in a map, 
and I could only think of Moses on Mount Nebo viewing 
the Promised Land. Immediately below my feet, though 
far below them, were the chocolate-coloured peat- 
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bogs and tarns, so typical of Connaught, and to the left: 
I could just pick out the little white cabins of Bohea. 
But one’s eye could not rest there, for, stretching away” 
into the distance, until one fancied one must almost: 
be able to see the hills of Wicklow which lie behind 
Dublin, lay the great central plain of Ireland, And it. 
was the same on either side; for the distant horizon in 
the south was filled with the magnificent mountains of | 
Connemara and the Joyce country, range after range, 
clothed in the deepest purples and blues, while, to the 
north, mighty Achill Island looked from here as if it 
were but part of the mountains of Mayo and Sligo beyond 
it, and beyond them again rose the heights of Donegal, 
further north even than Ulster. 

Looking out thus, as Saint Patrick must so often have 
done, across the country to which he had first come as 
a slave and to which he had, many years afterwards, 
returned from his monastery in order to win it to Christ, 
one began to realize how overwhelmed he must have 
felt by the littleness of himself, a tiny human creature, 
up here in this world of granite with no other living 
creature to distract his mind from God. A few years 
later, he wrote in his last ‘Confession’—his Magnificat, 
as it might truly be called—‘Who am I, O Lord, that 
thou hast worked in me with such divine power? . 
Who am |... . that thou shouldst have overwhelmed 
me with such a dignity? . . . I was like a stone lying in 
the deep mire, and he that is mighty came and in his 
mercy lifted me up, and verily raised me aloft and placed 
me on the top of the wall’ (Confession, Chapter 1). 

Though his memory is naturally overshadowed by 
that of Saint Patrick, there is also another Saint from the 
larger island who deserves to be remembered by British 
and Saxon visitors to this western fringe of the island 
of the Gaels. The third of the great monk-bishops whom 
Gaelic Iona sent to Lindisfarne to gather the pagan Saxons 
of northern England into the fold was Colman. To the 
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hounded out in disgrace, almost a heretic, after the 
conference of Whitby in 664. But, although he had not 
the books or the texts to defend his position against 
the quite erroneous arguments of his opponents (Saint 
Bede, who was almost fanatical in his reiterated con- 
demnations of the Gaelic reckoning of Easter, himself 
marvels at the stark poverty of the famous monastery 
of Lindisfarne—a poverty which probably extended to 
books), yet Saint Colman surely knew that the devotion 
of the Saints of his race to the Apostolic See was no less 
- than that of the new missionaries from Kent and France. 
The wooden cathedral, thatched with reeds, which 
Saint Aidan had built on Lindisfarne, was dedicated to 
Saint Peter, and the method of reckoning Easter to which 
these Gaelic monks clung had been brought to them 
350 years before by the three British bishops who in 
314 had attended the Council of Arles, at which the 
first canon enacted that the same reckoning should be 
kept ‘throughout the world—a reckoning treasured as 
coming down from Saint Peter himself. The fact that, 
while Rome was cut off from them by the Huns, a sixth 
century Alexandrian monk, Dionysius Exiguus, had 
since elaborated an even more accurate way of reckoning 
Easter had not yet penetrated with any conviction of 
authority into northern Ireland or to Iona or Lindisfarne, 
where Saint Patrick’s and Saint Columba’s examples 
were sufficient guarantee of the authority of their 
ancient reckoning, though it had penetrated to southern 
Ireland. 

Saint Colman bowed to the decision of the conference, 
resigned his Bishopric, asking only to be allowed to 
take with him a part of the relics of Saint Aidan, and, 
after a farewell vsit to beloved Iona, sailed away to the 
island of Inishbofin. With him sailed not only the other 
~ Gaelic monks from Lindisfarne but thirty English monks 
also. The sequel may best be given in the words of 
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Saint Bede himself, who was writing, it must be remem- 
bered, more than fifty years later: 

‘nto which (the island of Inishbofin) he came and 
built a monastery, and placed the monks there which he 
had brought with him and gathered of both nations. 
And, since they could not agree together (for that the 
Scots in summer time, when harvest was to be got in, 
would leave the monastery and go wander abroad in 
places of their acquaintance, but of a truth, when winter 
approached, would come again and require to enjoy 
in common the things that the English had provided and 
laid up); Colman, seeking remedy for this discord and 
viewing all places far and near, found a place in the 
island of Ireland meet for the building of a monastery, 
called in the Scottish tongue Mageo; and of that ground 
he bought a small parcel to build a monastery thereon . . . 
And the monastery being forthwith erected by the help 


. of all such as dwelled thereby, Colman placed the — 


_ English there, the Scots being left in the foresaid island. 


The which monastery indeed unto this day is holden of | 


English occupiers. For it is the selfsame which is now 
customably called Muigeo, being much enlarged of that 
it was at first, and . . . hath in it a notable company 
of monks gathered from the country of the English, who 


live therein after the example of the worthy old fathers, | 


under a rule and canonical abbot, in great abstinence 
and singleness of heart by the labour of their own hands.’ 
(Bede, H. E., BR tv, c. tv, trans. J. E. King, Loeb ed.) 

If I may end on a personal note, it was most moving to 
find what a warm welcome the people of Mayo were 
still prepared to give to a visiting monk from England. 
Connaught, even more than the rest of Ireland, has 
suffered much from the English in the past, but the 
memories of the priests and people of Mayo seem to 
go back earlier still, and my last day was to prove another 


unforgettable experience. It took me the whole day 


to reach Westport, for at each house the whole family 
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would be gathered together to wish a blessing on my 
journey and it was impossible, without hurting their 
generous feelings, to refuse the cup of tea, which in 
Trish hospitality is apparently always accompanied by 
boiled eggs, freshly baked scones and bread, and home- 
made butter and cheese. And even now, after five years, 
neither Bishop Fergus nor his former parishioners dwelling 
at the foot of Saint Patrick’s mountain have ceased to 
reiterate in every letter their pressing invitation tq 
-return—surely showing themselves in this too the true 
descendants of those earlier dwellers by the western sea 
whose voices, entreating him to return and walk with 
them once more, haunted Patrick in his far-away monas- 
tery. Indeed they were the direct cause of his return 
and so of that unique phenomenon in the history of the 
Church, the personal bond between Saint Patrick and 
his adopted people which fifteen centuries have been 
powerless to weaken. 
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Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity by Wilfred L, 
Knox, p.p. The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1942. 
Pp. 108 (Published for the British Academy by Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, London, 1944) 7s. 6d. 

ANON KNOX’S Schweich Lectures were published in 1944, 
( and an apology is due for the tardy appearance of this notice. 

They are very erudite and extremely interesting—for what 
they contain and for what they omit. Thus, they make no attempt 
to derive Christian institutions from Hellenistic sources, and even 
the interpretation of baptism as ‘regeneration’ is regarded by the 
author as only very doubtfully due to the influence of the Hellenistic 
mystery-cults—the allusions to ‘regeneration’ in pre-Christian 
literature ‘are neither numerous nor striking’. The lectures’ 
main concern is with the Hellenization of the stylistic and con- 
ceptual presentation of the primitive Gospel and theology. This 
Hellenistic element is not prominent in the Synoptic Gospels: 
‘It is the most striking testimony to the value of the synoptic 
tradition that though it reaches us through the Churches of the 
Greek world, it gives us a story which could only have happened’ 
in the ‘remote backwaters’ comprising Palestine. Canon Knox 
thinks, indeed, that in Mark x1v, 38 we have an example of Hellen- 
istic artificial prose-rhythm, though his case seems to involve 
treating the middle syllable of mpd@upoy as short (similarly, on 
p. 1§ he argues from the natural shortness of the former a in 
épuddigare, though we should have supposed that the length of 
the syllable—long by reason of the §—was what mattered for 
scansion). He finds other instances of Hellenism in etxaptotyoas, 
Mark vim, 6, and in the list of vices in Mark vi. No instances are 
proposed from St Matthew’s Gospel, which is interesting in view 
of the late date often assigned to it. St Luke ‘Hellenizes’ sporadic- 
ally, but in general shows ‘a remarkable fidelity to his sources’, 
though Canon Knox holds that he was capable, on occasion, of 
giving a Hellenistic addition to a piece of Semitic material. In one 
respect, St Luke was a true Hellenist: ‘It is largely due to’ his 
‘Hellenistic interest in historical truth as such . . . that Christianity 
remains a religion rooted in history’ (p. 22). 

Canon Knox thinks that ‘circumstances would demand that the 
rabbis should encourage some of their more promising pupils’ 
in the study of popular Greek philosophy (approached from the 
apologetic side) and in acquaintance with Greek literature ‘so 
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far as it could be derived from popular handbooks’, and he sug- 
gests that St Paul might have acquired all his knowledge of Greek 
‘at the feet of Gamaliel’. St Paul can adopt. the style of Greek 
rhetoric and adapt popular philosophy to the needs of his natural 
theology; but his Hellenistic style tends to drop away from him 
when he gets really interested in a central theological argument. 
Philo stood in a somewhat similar relation to Greek culture, and 
he and St Paul use a ‘common stock of proof-texts’ from Scripture. 
‘It was from the common practice of the synagogues that the 
Church took over the tradition, which Judaism had taken over 
from the popular philosophy’ (p. 37). 

This conception of the work already done by pre-Christian 
Judaism, not only in Dispersion circles, in fusing the Jewish 
tradition with Hellenistic culture is one of the most important 
ingredients in these lectures. It is utilized on the grand scale in 
Canon Knox’s treatment of St John’s Gospel. He deals at length 
with the Hellenistic Logos, in view of the Logos-doctrine which, 
he thinks, not only controls the Prologue but enters into the body 
of the Gospel. ‘In the Fourth Gospel Jesus as the Logos fulfils the 
same function as the Logos of Philo, and a large part of the Gospel 
is devoted to an exposition of His life and work in terms of the 
same allegorical symbolism as that which Philo habitually employs, 
and reads into that symbolism the same conventional conceptions 
of theistic philosophy’ —this is because the Gospel and Philo both 
draw on a ‘common stock of midrashic tradition’. : 

Canon Knox’s detailed examination of possible Hellenistic 
influences in the Fourth Gospel presents a great deal of data and 
a good many suggested inferences that subsequent ‘workers in this 
field should find extremely useful. Two warnings, addressed less 
to Canon Knox than to his readers and to those engaged on the 
same field of research, may not be out of place here. First, a dis- 
tinction may be drawn between the ideas utilized by a thinker 
and the principles which govern his use of them. Ideas (concepts) 
are in themselves somewhat indeterminate, and especially it is 
true that the terms used to express them are inevitably variable 
in their connotation. The idea of a divine ‘Word’ is liable to 
change with every change in the ideal milieu; just as we see today 
that the word ‘democracy’ has almost as many meanings as there 
are professed ‘democrats’. It is probable enough that one of the 
reasons that made the ‘Logos’ idea or term attractive to St John 
was the fact that it was fashionable in some Hellenistic circles. 
But what gives definition to an idea or a term in a particular con- 
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text is the system of principles governing its user’s thought. For 
St John these principles were those of the Jewish time-and-eternity 
theology as taken up.and to some extent transformed in Christianity. 
So that while we can enrich our understanding of the overtones 
and undertones conveyed by the word ‘Logos’ in the circles for 
which St John wrote, by studying the non-Christian Hellenistic 
uses of the word, we get closest to the central meaning which it 
acquires in his own thought by attention to the idea of the creative 
word of God in the Old Testament, not to speak of the pre- 
Hellenistic theology of the Near East. 

The other warning is of a different character. When derivation 
from the Hellenistic thought-world is presented as an alternative 
to derivation from the ‘historical Jesus’, it must be remembered — 
that the author of the Fourth Gospel claims to bear witness to 
the actual origins of Christianity; he probably claims, indeed, 
in such indirect fashion as must either be held to prove his claim _ 
or renders him liable to an accusation of double-dyed deceitfulness, 
to be a privileged eye-witness of those origins. In view of the 
psychological and moral difficulties involved in the supposition 
that he was deliberately deceitful, it would seem arguable that 
these claims should impose some limit on our speculations as to 
the immediate sources of the Johannine scheme of thought. Canon 
Knox’s own concluding sentences may deserve quotation here: 
The greatness of the Fourth Gospel ‘lies in the fact that while it 
interprets the life of Jesus in terms of the theology of the age, it 
never loses sight of the concrete historical figure of the synoptic 
tradition or of love as the distinctive quality of Christianity. There — 
are moments when it comes dangerously near to presenting Jesus — 
as a purely docetic epiphany on the stage of history’—perhaps 
this is an over-statement—‘but these are always corrected by the 
evangelist’s fidelity to the main Christian tradition. A comparison 
with the apocryphal Gospels of the second Christian century 
reveals the dangers that beset him and the masterly skill with which 
he avoided them’. : 


The Acts of the Apostles by Wilfred L. Knox, p.p. Pp. viii + 121 | 
(Cambridge University Press) 8s. 6d. 

ANON KNOX has made the problems connected with the 

Acts of the Apostles so peculiarly his own that a special 

welcome is due to this slim but well-packed volume, based 

on a course of lectures at the Vacation School of Biblical Study 

at Oxford in August 1946. In five brief chapters he discusses the 
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authorship, the sources and the theology of Acts, the special 
problems involved in a comparison of Acts xv with Galatians, and 
the historical value of the book. Dealing first with external evidence 
for the authorship, he argues that Acts was a ‘Christian classic’ 
well before 117 A.p., St Ignatius having been ‘steeped in a New 
Testament of which Acts is part’. The only argument against the 
traditional authorship of Luke-Acts to which he pays considerable 
attention is Professor Clark’s, based on the linguistic differences 
between the two books. (cf. a review of Professor Clark’s book in 
THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Vol. XXXII, 1933, where I point out that 
the Prologue of the Gospel is by the hand of the author of the 
Acts, who thus appropriates the former treatise as his own work 
—this as against Professor Clark, who suggested that the Prologue 
of Acts was an imitation of that of the Gospel, but by another 
hand). These differences are examined in Chapter 1 and in an 
Appendix, and the conclusion is reached that they are ‘uncon- 
vincing’. It is well argued that if they proved diversity of author- 
ship, they would prove it as between the first and second half of 
Acts. Canon Knox’s case would have been made still more im- 
pressive, had he found space to deal with the remarkable co- 
incidences of expression in the two books (cf. for instance Luke 
1, 69f with Acts rv, 24f; Luke xm, 14 with Acts vu, 27). Professor 
Clark’s main contention, that the Western is the original text 
of Acts, is not discussed in this book except for a welcome footnote 
in which it is pointed out that the Western version of the decree 
of the ‘council of Jerusalem’ is clearly derived from the non- 
Western version, and not vice versa. 

Professor Clark argued for an early date of Acts, but Canon 
Knox, who holds that a ‘third volume’ must have “been intended, 
would probably not agree; he suggests that the projected third 
volume might have taken the story down to the death of Nero 
and the destruction of Jerusalem. I do not however find any full 
discussion of the date of ‘publication’ in these lectures, though 
the question is an important one, in so far as it effects the probable 
date of the Gospel of St Luke, and therefore of that work’s two 
extant sources, St Mark’s and St Matthew’s Gospels. I am sorry to 
observe that Canon Knox is still, in essentials, a two-documentarian. 

In his chapter on the sources Canon Knox accepts Professor 
Dodd’s view that the speeches of St Peter in Acts 1-xiI represent 
the ‘apostolic preaching’ of the church at Jerusalem at an early 
period. He also. holds that Professor Torrey has established his 
case for an Aramaic source or Aramaic sources (oral, Knox is 
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inclined to think) for Acts 1-v, xvi, except for the opening clause, — 


and apart from editorial insertions. On the whole he sums up 
against documentary sources as underlying the first half of Acts, 
and thinks that the second half is mainly derived from St Paul’s 


oral reminiscences and the personal experiences of St Luke himself. — 


St Luke emerges with some credit from Canon Knox’s searching 
examination into his merits as a trustworthy historical authority 
—though it is denied that he was in intention either a historian or, 
strictly speaking, a biographer. ‘His theme was the advance of 
Christianity from Jerusalem to Rome as a result of the work of 
his hero, Paul, and the form which imposed itself on him was 
that of the travel story.’ Once the theme of the book and its liter- 
ary genre are recognized ‘a large number of the historical difficulties 
of Acts disappear . . . There is no need to doubt Luke’s veraci 
within the limits which he sets himself’. (The Catholic student 
will recall the recent Papal reminder that the books of the Bible 
have to be understood with reference to the various literary con- 
ventions which they followed.) On the other hand, the book 
fails to give us a system of dates, it tells us little of the routine 
life of the Church, and the author is said to show ‘carelessness 
in compiling his sources’. My own impression, derived from the 
Gospel, is that St Luke was rather scrupulous as regards fidelity 
to the letter of his sources, but somewhat less alive to the possibility 
of a false impression being received from his editorial juxtapositions 
and framework. 

Canon Knox thinks that St Luke has been rather remarkably 
faithful to his sources of information in emphasizing the importance 
in the primitive Church of the Suffering Servant prophecies, and 
in preserving the Christological ideas and modes of expression 
of the pre-Pauline period with little admixture of Pauline ‘develop- 
ments’. He further points out a contrast, presumably based on 
fact, between the ‘miraculous’ theology of the Holy Spirit in the 
first part of the book and an emphasis on ‘individual inspiration 
and sanctification’ in the second. And as regards “Paulinism’ in 
particular we are told that ‘within his limits Luke gives a good 
exposition of Paul’s doctrinal position’. 

It would perhaps be fair to Canon Knox to say that he is, as 
far as concerns the contents of this book, liberal and indeed radical 
in scholarly tactics and in many details, but conservative in general 
drift. He has in this and in previous publications done a very con- 
siderable service to scholarship and thereby to Christian apologetics. 


DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER. 
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The Apostolic Fathers translated by Francis X. Glimm, Joseph 
M. F. Marique, s.j. and Gerald G. Walsh, s.j. Pp. xii + 401 
(The Fathers of the Church, New York, Cima Publishing Co., 
Inc.) n.p. 

HE revival of patristic studies which is one of the most 
encouraging signs of the new intellectual and spiritual vitality 

: among Catholics has now spread to America. Two series of 
translations of the Fathers and early Christian writers are being 
published there, which should do a very great deal to make these 
supremely important writings generally accessible to English 
readers. They are the first extensive series of Catholic translations 
of the Fathers into English: until now we have been dependent 
on the excellent Anglican translations of the last century, which 
at present are long out of print and not at all easy to obtain. The 
appearance of these new series is therefore most welcome and 
should have a stimulating effect on Catholic thought in the English- 
speaking countries. 

The present volume, The Apostolic Fathers, is the first of a pro- 
jected series of seventy-two published under the general editor- 
ship of Dr Ludwig Schopp and an Editorial Board of distinguished 
American Catholic scholars. It inevitably invites comparison with 
the French series Sources Chrétiennes. It must be admitted that the 
present series will not be of anything like the value to serious 
students of the Fathers of the best of the French publications. It 
‘contains nothing like the long introductions of Sources Chrétiennes, 
which are often major original contributions to patristic studies, 
and no attempt is apparently to be made in the American series 
‘to print the Greek or Latin text with the translations; perhaps 
this may be done in the future if the translations meet with the 
popularity they deserve. It would certainly be well worth doing. 
But the present series gives the impression of being intended for 
a wider public: the general introduction to the volume, the in- 
troductions to the different works, and, the very brief notes, are 
popularization, and very good popularization. And if good theology 
and acquaintance with the full tradition of the Church are im- 
“portant, as they are, for the religious life of ordinary Catholics, 
then good popularization of the Fathers is a work of the very 
greatest value. The translation itself is well adapted to this end. 
It seems reasonably accurate, does not as a rule mislead with 
anachronistic renderings and is clear and pleasant to read and 
sufficiently contemporary in idiom without being mean or vulgar. 

Under the general heading of ‘Apostolic Fathers’ we are given 
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the usual miscellaneous collection of early Christian writers, St. 
Clement of Rome, the ‘Second Letter of Clement to the Corin- 
thians’, St Ignatius of Antioch, St Polycarp, with the Acts of his 
martyrdom, the Didache, the Letter of Barnabas, Hermas, the 
Letter to Diognetus, and the fragments of Papias. It is a collection 
the members of which differ very greatly in value and authority. 
We have St Clement’s magnificent exhortation to the Corinthians, 
a worthy first example, on the frontiers of the Apostolic age, of © 
the universal authority of the Roman Church in action. We have 
the really awe-inspiring yet most lovable figure of St Ignatius the 
God-Bearer of Antioch, speaking with all the power and authority 
of a bishop, a prophet and a martyr about what is unmistakably 
the Catholic Faith as we know it today in the Divinity of Christ, 
the Incarnation, the Church, the Eucharist; and writing those 
pages about his own martyrdom in the ‘Letter to the Romans’ 
about which we only dare to say that they have in them the very 
heart of Christianity and are unsurpassed in Christian literature 
outside the New Testament. And thrown together with these and 
the noble St Polycarp we have an odd collection of documents of 
early date including the Didache, which more and more gives the 
impression of being the product of an obscure and not at all repre- 
sentative group, and the (often very edifying) ramblings of that 
likeable but muddle-headed Roman layman Hermas, with his 
great love for,the Church and his very eccentric theology. Such a 
heterogeneous collection can obviously have no sort of normative 
value as a whole. There can be no appeal to the ‘Apostolic Fathers’ 
or to early Christian teaching and practice as revealed by them, 
any more than to the Fathers of any other group or period, against 
the living tradition of the Church. But if we read them within 
that tradition and with due attention to their individual differences’ 
they will be of the greatest value in helping us to understand the 
depth of the living Catholic tradition and to see that there are 
many things in it that we have neglected—that the latest theological 
or devotional fashion (for the church, or her members, have 
fashions as well as developments) is not necessarily the best one. 
A. H. ARMSTRONG. 
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Prétres Diocésains by Chanoine Eugéne Masure. Pp. 258 (Editions 
Sociales du Nord, Lille) 250 frs. 


HRISTIANITY is a religion whose Founder is a priest. To 

the profound meaning and often unsuspected consequences 

of such familiar truths as this Canon Masure has a unique 
facility for drawing our attention. If for no other reason, this 
closely packed little book is to be welcomed as a very noble treatise 
on the Christian priesthood. 

The supreme priestly figure, which must not merely be imitated 
by those who call themselves Christian priests, but in some sense 
realized again in them, is that of Christ: ‘Sacrement vivant et 
substantiel, il est prétre en toutes ses démarches aupres de Dieu 
et auprés des hommes’ (p. 28). How the projection of Christ’s 
priesthood is effected is a mystery ; but it is a mystery of grace: 

as the baptized are sons of God without detracting from His unique 
sonship, so the ordained can be mediators and priests in the measure 
and style which befit the generosity of the Author and First Adminis- 
trator of all the sacraments. 

The apostles were delegated to all the functions negessary for 
the extension of the grace of Christ. The bishops are heirs of the 

apostles and possess the same plenitude of priestly power: defined 
by the priesthood of Christ as a certain universal mediation, it is 
conferred in the transmission of authority over his body and blood. 
But in the very act of exercising that authority, in the sacrament 
of the Holy Eucharist itself, there are represented and realized the 
characteristics of the state of episcopal perfection: apostolic and 
astoral charity. The simple priest receives the same power over 
the Holy Eucharist, as he is also required to exercise a true apos- 
tolate and to undertake pastoral care. Canon Masure considers 
that his priesthood is in reality as extensive as that of the bishop 
—that is, a. ministry of application of the fruits of the redemption 
as wide as our Lord’s own ministry of the redemption itself—but 
subordinated to the latter in its exercise. : 

The Canon has written this book in response to a need, pressed 
upon him as director of a seminary, to present in the light of 
Scripture and Tradition and of.a patient study of the great theolo- 
gians and spiritual writers the true dignity of the secular priest. 
He maintains that this consists in the fact that the secular—or, 
better, diocesan—priest is in a state of perfection, and that this 
state is not only distinct from but also superior to the religious: 
‘Le prétre se rapproche de état de perfection dans la mesure ou 
il participe 4 l’exercice de la charité épiscopale, dans les limites 
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ou il est chargé de tenir la place de |’évéque dans ses fonctions 
religieuses de pontife, d’apétre et de pasteur . . . Etre preétre 

diocésain, c’est-a-dire prétre a la disposition de Pevéque, c'est 

bénéficier déja de |’état de perfection de celui-ci . . . Si Vévéque 

fait appel 4 son secours, il peut ne jamais voir dan fir Pie Combien 

il faut Vaimer et l’estimer, notre état ecclésiastique, notre état 

diocésain . . . Fils de la divine charité, au service de laquelle il a 
été créé, il nous éléve au-dessus de toutes les ascéses particuliéres 

our nous constituer les péres et les serviteurs du peuple chrétien, 

Il nous fait participer a la vie et a l’état de vie de Pévéque, qui 

est le vrai Pontife. Y a-t-il au monde, apres la sienne, dignité plus 
haute?’ (pp. 106-08). It would be difficult to find a more stirring 
testimony to the dignity of the simple priest, but it is more doubtful 

whether that dignity is restricted to the diocesan clergy and whether 
it constitutes in the strict sense a state of perfection. Great as is 

Canon Masure’s reverence for St Thomas, he has to admit that he 

parts company with the master here; but he adds that he was 

consoled by a Dominican who thought that St Thomas must have 

been too much influenced by the unedifying example of the secular 
clergy of the thirteenth century. Happily, also, he discovered some 
support from Suarez who says that as priests by the fact of their 
ordination are obliged to some works of perfection they may be 
said to be aliquo modo, inchoative saltem, in statu perfectionis (p. 111 

HAE). ; 

We are at liberty to follow Suarez and reject St Thomas, but we 

ought to be careful to maintain the sense of Suarez and to find an 
answer to St Thomas’s arguments instead of assuming a quite 

uncharacteristic prejudice. Surely what Suarez says applies to all 

priests, religious and secular, the former being obliged to perfection 
on a double title and the latter in some fashion entering into the state 
of perfection. St Thomas of course denies that parish priests are in 

the state of perfection: they are not committed to the care of souls | 
by a perpetual vow and may abandon it to enter religion, even 
without the permission of their bishop; nor are they, except in | 
so far as a vow of chastity is implied, obliged by ordination to the 

things pertaining to perfection—ad, ea quae sunt perfectionis (Summa 

Theologica II-II q. 184 a.6). Canon Masure attaches great importance ~ 
to the response of the diocesan priest at ordination to the bishop’s 
Promittis mihi obedientiam? It is ‘sacramentel et non pas seulement 
canonique’ (p. 107). Important as it undoubtedly is, can this 
promise—the only feature distinguishing the ordination of a 
secular from that of a religious—be regarded as sufficient of itself 
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to place the maker of it in a proper state of perfection? We may 
well admit that the secular is in a special way at the disposition 
of the bishop in all his priestly acts; but the regular by the fact of 
his ordination is committed to vastly more than the observance 
of his rule, is at the disposition very often of the local ordinary 
and always of the Bishop of Rome, and—even if as a priest he 
never does anything more than say Mass—he cannot be wanting 
in the sollicitudo omnium ecclesiarum. 
In the second part of the book comes the application of the 
rinciples which control the life and status of the diocesan priest, 
ere again there is a fine exposition of ‘the possibilities open to 
the simple priest and many excellent practical suggestions for a 
more effective apostolate in the actual conditions of diocesan 
work, but still perhaps too much emphasis on the distinction made 
between secular and religious. In a particularly valuable chapter 
he opposes to the ‘détracteurs de l’action’ the excellence of action 
which is the fruit of priestly charity, the priest being the instrument 
of him in whom action and thought and being are one, constantly 
striving to imitate the tireless activity of Christ which springs 
from perfect insight and love. But this, too, is not a way to be 
trodden only by seculars. 

If we cannot wholly agree with Canon Masure, we cannot but 
be grateful for this beautiful acknowledgement of the mystery of 
the priesthood, whether as seculars gladly accepting the canonical 
“status which the wisdom and love of the Church offers to us, or 
as religious loyal to the vows and constitutions devised by saints 
and solemnly approved by the same wise and loving authority, 
or in any case as Christians gaining new appreciation of the stupen- 
dous truth expressed with characteristic simplicity by St Thomas 
- (Contra Gentiles IV, 74): Oportet igitur ministros Christi homines esse, 
et aliquid divinitatis ejus patticipare. EDWARD QUINN. 


The Approach to Metaphysics by| E. W.F. Tomlin. Pp. ix + 276 
(Kegan Paul) 12s. 6d. 
R TOMLIN begins promisingly, but eventually proves 
MY cisspcintng: the more closely he approaches metaphysics 
proper the more thoroughly unsatisfactory he becomes. 
After a useful introduction on the general nature of philoso- 
phical inquiry, the author advances to his subject by way of the 
Theory of Perception, and his chapter entitled The Limitations of 
Perception is one of the best things in the book. In Part II the 
limitation of perceptual knowledge is further considered from the 
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point of view of the Platonic doctrine of forms and in the light 
of the critical modification introduced by Aristotle; transition iss 
then made to Christian Philosophy. And here the dominating ; 
influence exercised on all the author’s thinking by the late Professor ° 
Collingwood’s reduction of metaphysics to a branch of historical | 
science, together with his views of the intimate and potent relation | 
of metaphysics ta science, society, and civilization, makes itself 
clearly evident. ‘Metaphysics . . . turns out to be the history of f 
metaphysics’ (pp. 101-2) ; and as such it is the determining factor of ’ 
the pattern of a civilization: ‘western civilization . . . derives its i 
structure or pattern from a metaphysical decision arrived at. after 
great labour and deliberation by the founders and fathers of the early ' 
Christian Church’ (p. 131). The fountain head of that ‘metaphysical 
decision’ the author finds in the opening words of St John’s Gospel. 
We would only note, in passing, that the implications of these two 
contentions are very different, and that the granting (after some 
necessary distinctions) of the substantial element of truth con- 
tained in the latter by no means logically entails acceptance of the 
former. 

Mr Tomlin turns next (Part IIT) to a sketch of the metaphysical 
background of modern thought from Descartes to Hegel. In the 
section on Kant, which, by the way, will probably give the general 
reader and the novice in philosophy as good an idea of the essence 
of Kant’s contribution as they are likely to meet, he reiterates 
that perverse interpretation of Aristotle’s conception of metaphysics 
as the science of Pure (abstract) Being sponsored by Collingwood 
in his Metaphysics, and here, and in the succeeding chapter devoted 
to Hegel, the pupil swallows whole his mentor’s thesis that meta- 
physics’ is a historical science the subject matter of which consists 
of ‘absolute presuppositions’ about which the question of truth 
or falsity simply does not arise ; they are ‘neither true nor false’ 
(pP2na)s 

Finally (Part IV), following in his master’s footsteps, the author 
indicts the positivist attack on metaphysics, and nakedly reveals 
the same inconsistency that critic after critic has found perplexing 
in Collingwood, namely, violent dissent from the positivists 
for achieving by their method precisely what he accomplishes _ 
by his own. They reduce metaphysics to ‘nonsense’: he reduces 
it to ‘historicism’; both equally compass its destruction. 

Mr Tomlin detects a ‘loss of nerve’ in the positivist’s granting 
to emotive statements a certain significance. How does he rebut 
the tu quoque raised by his own concern about the nature of the 
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arantee that ‘these pre-suppositions that we hold . . are valid’ ? 
(p. 209). Surely the question of validity does not arise within his 
universe of discourse. Perhaps, however, further reflexion on the 


implication of the apparently deeply held conviction that the 


Eternal Verities are ‘characteristics of thought itself? (p. 197) 
would induce a radical re-orientation of the author’s position, 
whence the ‘presuppositions’ of metaphysics would appear clear 
of time’s shifting sands. ; PETER STUBBS. 


Unité et Vie by Jules Carles. Pp. 235 (Beauchesne, 1946) Dep. 


the outlines ‘d’une Biophilosophie qui soit au courant des 

réalités et des découvertes actuelles de la Métaphysique de 
la vie’. And he adds: ‘La donnée centrale, le point essentiel que 
révéle la Biologie nous semble étre Vunité fonciére du vivant. 
Cet aspect caractéristique orientera nos recherches et constituera 
le sujet de cette étude.’ 

The book may be taken as an attempt to answer the question: 
What does modern biology tell us about the nature of life? In 
reviewing this question Dr Carles is easily able to show that 
physico-chemical analysis of biological processes does not reach 


Te object of this book, as its author says, is to try to define 


the most characteristic phenomenon exhibited by living things, 


the organic unity of their parts and functions. Physico-chemical 


| analysis of biological phenomena of course means the transfer of 


these phenomena to physics and chemistry, which were them- 


selves. constructed by abstracting from things certain aspects with 


which they were able to deal. As organization was one of the aspects 
not included in this abstraction, it is not surprising that it finds 
no place in physico-chemical statements about biological pheno- 
mena. Some biological theoreticians try to escape this difficulty, 
while retaining the belief that life may be completely ‘explained’ 
in terms of physico-chemical mechanism, by saying that the character- 
istics of organization are to be found in the atom or electron. 


But to establish their point by this means they would have to be 


able to deduce from the physical atomic theory all the characteris- 
tics of organization in living things. So far this is no more than a 


wishful thought. 


The fact that so many biologists continue to have such wishes 
points to a fundamental demand usually made in science. This is 
the demand for logical continuity, for the inclusion of scientific 
generalizations or hypotheses in ever-widening generalizations or 
hypotheses. And a common additional assumption is that these 
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greater generalizations in which, for instance, existing biolo 


would be included, should come from physics. Much of the pro- - 

ress of science comes from persisting in these demands, but : 
much of the confusion in interpreting it comes from misunder- - 
standing them. In the first place the demand for conventional logical | 
continuity is simply pragmatic, and the desire to reduce all other ° 


sciences to physics seems to come simply from the historical 
accident that physics developed first. Each science first developed 
by abstracting certain aspects of experience, for instance motion, 
colour or weight, which could then be correlated in the sciences 
of dynamics, optics and chemistry. It has later sometimes become 
possible to deduce parts of one such science from another, as for 
instance part of chemistry can now be deduced from physics. The 
demand for continuity postulates that we should try to make it 
possible to deduce all the different sciences from one great general- 
ization. But there is no a priori reason why any one rather than 
another of the existing sciences should unaided provide this general- 
ization. It seems probable that if such a generalization is ever 
reached, the parts of it concerned with the phenomenon of organiza- 
tion, which biology studies but physics explicitly excludes, will 
be provided by biology. In fact, to assert that one science must 
of necessity be reduced to another seems to be taking a naively 
realistic view of scientific hypotheses. 

But if it is being naively realistic to assert that biology is simply 
a complicated form of physics and chemistry, so too is it to make 
positive assertions about the nature of life based on biology. 
Scientific theories are always hypothetical as long as it remains 
possible to have further experiences which may force us to modi 
them. It is in fact for this reason that science progresses. The only 
sound attitude to scientific theories thus seems to be to regard 
them as temporary correlations of experience. When Dr Carles 
says, with Gallic obscurity: ‘L’unité vivante n’est pas d’ordre 
matériel, mais d’ordre spirituel ; on ne la découyre pas dans l’analyse, 
mais dans la synthése’, he is transgressing this canon as much as do 


the subjects of his criticism, and simply making his method into 


a different kind of ‘Métaphysique de la vie’. A. C. CROMBIE. 
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Lettre Aux Impatients by M. I. Montuclard. Pp. 80 (Editions 
Jeunesse de L’Eglise, Petit-Clamart) 75 frs. 

HE author, a Dominican, is director of Jeunesse de L’Eglise, 

a publishing enterprise which aims at promoting ‘une harmonie 

entre les exigences du spirituel et celles du temporel qui ne 
sacrifie ni les unes ni les autres’. It urges that we must learn to 
appreciate the reality of man’s salvation by man, in order to 
experience in its fullness his salvation by God, that we must respect 
the thought and aspirations of non-Christians as well as Christians, 
lest we risk the misunderstanding of any authentic aspect of the 
saving role of History. And as a background to the book under review 
it may be worth quoting the following passage, from the editorial 
article by Pére Montuclard in ‘Délivrance de l’Homme’, a recent 
Jeunesse de L’Eglise publication: ‘Les théologiens ont raison de 
distinguer spirituel et temporel, comme ils distinguent nature 
et grace. Ces distinctions sont précieuses pour reconnaitre |’ essence 
et les-rapports réciproques des deux ordres, naturel et surnaturel. 
Mais le chrétien n’a pas tort, non plus, d’avouer que ces distinctions 
ne s’appliquent a aucune des réalités avec lesquelles l’existence le 
met en contact et qui sollicitent son attention ou son action. Ou 
est le temporel pur? Le spirituel pur? L’Eglise est temporelle 
aussi; et la science, l’art, la politique, le progrés matériel lui- 
méme sont pleins de spirituel.’ 

It must always be dangerous to refuse to examine a serious 
call to Revolution. This ‘Letter’ is such a call, addressed to all 
those who feel the incompatibility between their religion and 
their daily life. True religion must embrace not only human nature 
as considered in itself, but also all those particular characteristics 
inscribed upon it by the diverse forms of civilization and culture. 
Fervent Christians must, therefore, set forth in themselves a new 
historical expression of Christianity. The laity must not merely 
await the clergy’s lead. The whole Church is involved; each must 
accept his personal, responsibility and fight, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, to re-enter the living Tradition of the Church. 

But they who would reach the heart of the Christian mystery 
mus¢ achieve a true liberty of spirit (we are reminded of Father 
Augustine Baker) and a Christian view of the world, in which- 
everything is seen to have its value and independence in a higher 
unity. It has been given as a Marxist definition of man that he is 
an animal made for knowledge ; and it is the will to know which 
has given the Marxists that sense of History which is their strength. 
It is time that Catholics, too, should break the narrow limits of 
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their own experience and enter the living stream of History. 
There must be a radical transformation, a ‘dépaysement’ of their 
way of life. ‘De nos jours, ce n’est plus seulement vers les monastéres 
que pousse l’appel au dépaysement. Les monastéres ailleurs 
sont-ils toujours assez préservés de la mentalité et des habitudes 
dont il faut se défaire pour répondre a la foi et a |’Histoire?’ It is 
a revolution which will involve renunciation, suffering, the way 
of the Cross. That stinging reproach so often made by non-Christians, 
that we Christians do not sufficiently believe, could no longer be 
levelled against those who respond to Pére Montuclard’s call; 
for he insists that this is a work which can be achieved only by a 
living faith, a faith which knows that Christ already reigns in our 
hearts—that the Resurrection was not in vain. It is only by the 
efforts of those who live by that faith which is a life in Christ 
that men will be enabled to live as Christians in a Christian world. 
DOM JOHN ROBERTS. 


Hugh Edmund Ford by Abbot Bruno Hicks. Pp. 207 (Sands 

and Co.) 7s. 6d. 
HIS is an interesting and sympathetic study of the inner 
workings of the mind of Downside’s first Abbot. He must 
be regarded as a controversial figure, as most of his active 
life was spent in the controversial times of the English Benedictine 
Congregation. The author presents a living portrait of the man as 
he knew him. Dom Edmund Ford was a remarkable man, a powerful 
personality. Opposition apparently incited his determination and 
resolution. He made many official enemies but harboured animosity 
for none. Frail from childhood and throughout life subject to — 
illness, he reached his eightieth year; a proof of victory for will 
power. 

From the beginning his life was with Downside. There he spent 
his earliest years. He made his novitiate at Belmont, but the life 
there told on his delicate constitution. When he returned to 
Downside, health again failed and on this account he went to 
Australia, After two and a half years he returned a fitter mam and 
entered into the life of monastery and school. He held important 
offices and became the power and driving force behind the reform 
movement. His followers were few, but opponents—men of out- 
standing ability who governed the Congregation—were many. 
Long and acute controversies ensued until Leo XIII settled matters 
and gave the victory to Dom Edmund. 

Downside justly reveres its first Abbot as a most illustrious son. 

‘ 
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_ This man of vision saw the glimmerings of the dawn of nobler days 
- for Downside, and the rest of the Congregation. What he saw 
he pursued with dauntless resolution. The fruits of his labours 
“are seen now in the school of modern Downside, in the monastic 
_ life and observance made possible through him, and at Beccles 
eS and Ealing. He built a lasting memorial—the choir of the Abbey 
~Church—which reveals the true, spiritual life of the man. It is 
right and just for Downside to remember how well he laid her 
4 foundations. His successors but build upon them and so his work 
_ lives on. The entire Congregation is indebted to one whose almost 
_ individual effort brought about for all the abolition of the Pro- 
~ vincial system, the supremacy of General Chapter and the all- 
~ absorbing calls to the active life of the missions. Through him came 
_ the balanced ideals of domestic independence, monastic observance, 
scholastic and missionary tasks side by side and finally the raising 
of the monastic houses to the dignity of Abbeys. 
Abbot Hicks deals with the religious teaching, writings, and 
travels of Dom Edmund skilfully and, as occasion demands, with 
_ delicacy. He has done well to bring to the fuller light of day the 
__ life, character and work of Downside’s first Abbot. He has written 
_ without pretension, pleasingly—at times breezily—but simply. 
_ Something of his own genial character is infused into this attractive 
~ book. DOM SEBASTIAN SIMPSON. 


Dom Marténe : un‘ géant de I’ érudition bénédictine (Figures monastiques ) 
_ by Joseph Daoust, Dr és lettres. Pp. xxvi + 451 (Abbaye de 
 Saint-Wandrille, Editions de Fontenelle) s500 frs. 
2 HERE is no one in the world of scholars who does not know 
; the name of Dom Marténe, or the titles of some of his works. 
Yet it is true to say that he remains an unknown personage. 
A few short notices, amongst which that by Henri Leclercq in 
~ Vol. X of the D.A.C.L. can hardly be called exact or judicious, 
are nearly all that exists about him. And yet his life deserves to 
- be written. A huge task indeed : a thorough study of his works 
~ (of which the list itself is formidable), and of the unprinted docu- 
ments such as the correspondence of the Maurists, is necessary 
in order to extract all the relevant matter. This would demand 
considerable time, great patience, and stubborn perseverance. 
- Tt is with a real pleasure that one learns that a young scholar has 
grappled with this work, but the pleasure is mingled with a certain 
- fear, when one realizes that this scholar is issuing his first book. 
That this work appears as a thesis for a Doctorate of Letters is 
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hardly enough to set our minds at rest. Let us admit it: we were 
expecting too much when we opened this book not to have been 
disappointed with it. We will not stress material mistakes which 
the correcting of proofs ought to have eliminated; but we may 
surely ask ourselves whether it is not a slip that the author names 
Jean,‘l’Homme-Dieu’ instead of ‘?Homme de Dieu’, p. 21, note. 
On the same page, when contrasting the laziness of the old monks 
of Dijon with the activity of Rodulf Glaber, he does not seem to 
be aware of the errant career of that chronicler. Dom Marlot, 
former grand prieur of Saint Nicaise, Rheims, who had been in- 
strumental in introducing the reform of Saint Maur in this mon- 
astery, died in 1667 at the priory of Fives near Lille, the adminis- 
tration of which was entrusted to him: Dom Marténe, during his 
novitiate in 1671 at Saint Thierry of Rheims, could hardly have 
met him (p. 30)! The way in which the author speaks, p. 149, 
about blood-letting would seem to indicate that he is not aware 
of the widespread use of phlebotomy in the medieval monasteries. 
He could further be asked what he means by ‘Vannists of the tenth 
Century’, p. 386. But this would be to lay too much stress on 
trifles. We have more serious grievances. 

A continual affectation of ‘wit’, and the inevitable consequences, 
makes for very painful reading. Too anxious to dazzle with his 
array of words, with unusual expression, even neologisms, the 
author falls into pedantry. More often than not this ‘playing the 
wit’ is forced, and in many instances is in doubtful taste (e.g. 
pp. 184, 199, 208, 227, 248). It is only too easy to fall into the 
fault of looking for the selfish reason, sometimes the maliciousness, 
behind the least gesture, the least word. Inevitably the author has 
involved himself in perverting the perspective: a figure is presented 
to us not as he really is but as our ‘sense of humour’ would have 
us see him—one feels almost that the author does not believe it 
possible for a man to be honest. In this frame of mind one does 
no more than ruffle the surface of biographical problems. And 
these problems are not few in the life of Dom Marténe—for in- 
stance: on the one hand his devoted attachment to Dom Claude 
Martin, and on the other his very real austerity; and the question 
of the Jansenism in the Congregation of Saint Maur, often alluded 
to, but never fully investigated (on this point, instead of being 
satisfied with several anecdotes and some mischievous reflexions 
on the relations of the Jesuits and the Benedictines, it would have 
been better for the author to set forth clearly what divided them). 
Another question not satisfactorily treated is that of the transfor-_ 
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mation of the Society of Saint Germain between the times of Mabillon 


~ and those of Montfaucon, a transformation of which Dom Marténe 


was both the witness and the victim. In this book two different 
conceptions of history are presented—that of the author, p. 229: 
history must be but the assessment of the ‘human comedy’, without 
any comment which would distort it, and (p. 236-7) that of Dom 


- Marténe himself trying to see behind the facts the causes, spiritual 


or otherwise, which command them; on the one hand a mere 
series of facts—on the other a philosophy of history. It is not 
difficult to guess which conception we prefer; notwithstanding 
what the author says, his book is a proof that he too chooses the 
second one for himself, but his philosophy is not that of his hero. 

The description of Marténe, the historian, at work, is noteworthy 
(pp. 298 ff.). We hasten to add that this is not the only passage 
where the author has been really successful: above all we must 
mention the penetration (though even here he succeeds but rarely) 
into the inner life of his subject. One likes the appreciation of 
Dom Marténe: ‘a humble, conscientious scholar, whose soul 
could not be dried up by the dust of so many scrolls’ (p. 373). 
As a rule, whenever he corrects a onesided judgment of Henri 
Leclercq, a whim of Bremond or a mistake of Em. de Broglie, he 
does so with success. But one would be disappointed if one expected 
as a conclusion that moral portrait which would have gathered 
into a harmonious whole traits scattered throughout the book. 

Let us hope that the defects which mar this study are those of 
youth. Is it too much to hope that, rather than present us with a 
second edition, M. J. Daoust will revise his work with that calm 
and depth of judgment which characterized his subject? Then 
we shall have a ‘Marténe’ worthy of the great Maurist. 

DOM HUBERT DAUPHIN. 


Canonization and Authority in the Western Church by Eric Waldram 
Kemp. Pp. 196 (Oxford University Press : Geoffrey Cumberlege) 
12s. 6d. 

HE question of the canonization of the saints has been a questio 
perplexa for theologians, for it involves theological implications 
as ‘well as historical fact. How far is ecclesiastical omni-compet- 

ence in the former to be harmonized with the purely evidential 
character of the latter? The difficulty can be approached from the 
theological point of view by an analysis of the aims and purposes of 
papal inerrancy in canonization, from the practical by discussing 
the unsatisfactory situation. which uncertainty in such a matter 
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would induce and from the historical by tracing the story of 
the part played by ecclesiastical authority in the canonization 


of saints. Mr Kemp’s book approaches the problem from the © 


last angle. Starting with the early days of the Church he. shows how 
the spontaneous veneration of martyrs by the faithful led to abuses, 


thus forcing local bishops to take control over the growth of new. 


cults. During the ages of barbarian invasion this sporadic local 
control became insufficient and disputes or difficulties frequently 
meant recourse to higher authorities—though (as Mr Kemp shows) 
it was more usually a local desire to add to the renown of their 
beatus which led to the calling in of more exalted personages. 
When this movement coincided with the recovery of papal prestige 


in the tenth and eleventh centuries it was but a short step which 


brought the canonization of saints into the ambit of the Popes’ 


jurisdiction, a jurisdiction which became exclusive with Alexander 


III and Innocent III. 

From the theological point of view (the author makes a most 
able summing up of modern Catholic theological thought on the 
subject) it is clear that there is much yet to be threshed out. Most 
theologians, following Pope Benedict XIV, hold that papal canon- 
ization is probably infallible; it follows that it is not always easy 
to reach certainties in these matters; and probability and certainty do 
not differ in degree but in kind. Mr Kemp points out that inerrancy 
is claimed only for formal canonization—and indeed there are popu- 
larly canonized saints like St Katharine of Alexandria whose feasts are 
kept in the Roman liturgy yet who almost certainly never existed 


at all; and cults, like those of Charlemagne and Edward, King and | 
Martyr (whose feasts are observed locally), the objects of which — 


are of very doubtful heroic sanctity. With regard to beati the position 
also needs clarification: it is true that no infallibility is claimed 
for them but such cases as those of Richard Whiting or John Beche 
provide food for earnest reflexion. 

These are but some of the problems presented by canonization. 
Mr Kemp has done the theologians great service by clearing the 
ground historically, though this can throw light on but part of the 
problem. His text is clear, precise and careful, and is not unadorned 


—_ 


with a pleasing wit. We much enjoyed the story of St Ermenland | 


who appeared in a vision and demanded his translation to a place 
of honour near the High Altar: during the ceremony he most 
considerately, by means of a preternatural portent, insisted that 
the assembled clergy make a halt and pause for liquid refreshment 
in the refectory. DOM AELRED WATKIN. 
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The Correspondence of Sir Thomas More edited by Elizabeth Frances 


- Rogers. Pp. xxiv + 584 (Princeton University Press: London, 


Geoffrey Cumberlege) 42s. 
HERE are several reasons why Miss Rogers is to be congratu- 
lated for rendering more accessible to the general reader the 
letters-of St Thomas More. His personality suggested a puzzle 


even to his contemporaries, and the diversity of judgments passed 


upon him since his death confirms the view that behind a simple fagade 
he possessed a most complicated mind. As we read through these 
letters, regretting the omission of those written to Erasmus, we 
realize how true is Chesterton’s remark: ‘A mind like More’s 
was full of light like a house made of windows; but the windows 


Jooked out on all sides and in all directions. We might say that, 


as the jewel has many facets, so the man has many faces ; only none 
of them were masks.’ 

One of these faces belonged to the servant of the King, patiently 
reading Wolsey’s letters to Henry VIII after supper and then 
transmitting the reply the same night. A typical opening is: “Velie 
may lyke your good Grace to be advertised that I have this nyght, 
after that the Kingis Grace hath souped, presented and distinctly 
redde un to his Highnes as wel your Gracis lettre dated the xxith 
day of this present Septembre addressed un to my selfe, as the 
Illi lettres of the Quene of Scottis directed twayne to the Kingis 
Grace and thother twayne to my Lord of Surrey’. Most of these 
letters are impersonal accounts of the King’s desires ornamented 
with the flowery phraseology of the period. More appears as a 
deferential go-between, well aware of the vanity existing on both 
sides: ‘And his Grace saith that your Grace hit the nayle on the 
hed where ye wryt that the Burgonions wold be uppon theire 
awne frontiers to thend our money shold be spent among theym 
and theyre frontiers defended and theym selfs resort to theyre 
houses’. 

But as the King grows more autocratic and his henchmen more 
insidious in manoeuvring their intrigues, so the Chancellor becomes 
bolder in asserting his principles. We perceive how, many 
years before the crisis which led to his death, More’s popularity 
in governmental circles was not as great as it was among 
the common people of London. Most interesting in this respect 
is his letter to Elizabeth Barton, the Nun of Kent. It is obvious that 
his enemies were anxious to accuse him of something which would 
weaken his efforts to prevent the divorce. At his trial More was 
to be attacked for having written to Barton. And yet, this is what 
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he has to say to her: ‘Good Madam, I doubt not, but that you 
remembre that in the beginninge of my communicacione with 
you, I shewed you that I neither was, nor wolde be, curious of 
eny knowledge of other mennes matters, and lest of all of eny 
matter of princes or of the realme, in case it so were that God 
had, as to manye good folkes before tyme he hathe, eny things 
reveled unto you, suche thinges, I said unto your ladiship, that 
I was not onely not desirous to heare of, but allso woulde not 
heare of’. It is in letters such as this that we appreciate the heroism 
that inspired all Thomas More’s activities. We see him surrounded 
on all sides by men who did not share his idealism, trying to pre- 
vent the worst happening. Indeed, it is not all at surprising that 
More refused the Oath in the end. His refusal was the last blow in 
a battle that had been waged over a number of years. 

Another movement as important to the historian as the political 
question was that of the Humanists. Here again More’s letters 
are most interesting. They reveal the schoolboyish enthusiasm 
with which he wrote to his many learned friends. An illustration 
not only of his style, but also of the Humanist outlook that charac- 
terized him, is to be found in a letter to his school: “Sed D. Nicolaum 
nunc superesse vobis puto, ita quicquid habet astronomicarum 
rerum edidicistis. In quibus adeo vos provectos esse audio, ut 
non iam polarem tantum stellam, aut caninam, aut aliud quiduis 
e gregariis astris, verum etiam (quae res peritum et absolutum 
Astrologum postulat)—in praecipuis illis ac primariis syderibus 
solem dinoscatis a luna. Macte igitur noua ista et admiranda peritia 
vestra, qua sic conscenditis astra. Quae dum assidue suspicitis, 
cogitetis interim sacrum hoc ieunii tempus admonere vos, atque 
auribus vestris occinere carmen illud optimum ac sanctissimum 
Boetii, quo docemini mentem simul in coelum ferre, ne animus 
belluarum vita pronus feratur in terram corpore celsius leuato.’ 

But the most interesting letters in this collection are undoubtedly 
those to More’s family. The long polemics with Martin Dorp or 
‘a monk’ certainly possess a historical value, but they make tedious” 
reading, and we feel that their author is a servant to duty rather — 
than a man in love with his work. Indeed, it sometimes seems 
that More’s heart grows tired of these attacks from would-be 
reformers. He finds it more opportune to use arguments ad hominem 
than to treat some of the objections seriously. But when he ~ 
writes to his daughter we become intimate with the saint, the 
loving father and the humanist all at the same time. Some of these 
letters are well known, especially those written in the Tower, 
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but even the early ones make most inspiring reading. Nothing 
affords him sweeter recreation, he says, than to hear from his 
daughters, iucundissimae puellac. We notice how he is even more 
attentive to style in these letters than in those written to his 
Humanist friends, knowing that his Latin constructions will be 
~ taken as models. But the interest and paternal affection that he 
expresses so beautifully when writing to Margaret Roper are no 
mere ornaments of style. We discover the same sentiments expressed 
_ in the letters written to the less educated members of the family. 
In fact, it is fitting that we should group with the letters to Margaret 
- those to his second wife, in which he inquires after the state of 
the small farm at Chelsea, since this is the subject nearest to his 
wife’s heart. 

‘It is no exaggeration to say that More’s letters are to be meditated. 
Their chief interest lies not so much in the matters discussed as 
in the rich personality behind them. It is only in such a collection 
as that produced by Miss Rogers that one can perceive the yaried 
shades of that personality. The book, however, provides an ill- 
fitting successor to the two volumes of More’s works that have 

_ already been published. This is chiefly because of the inadequacy 
of the introduction and notes. Nor can Miss Rogers plead as an 
excuse lack of space, or that the book is primarily intended for 

_ American readers. Instead of writing a digest of the significant 

circumstances necessary for the true understanding of a particular 
letter, she has condensed the biography from the D.N.B. of the 

- person to whom the letter is addressed.- Thus we are told the year 
of graduation for most of the scholars, precisely because that 
detail usually introduces the account in the D.N.B. The same 
method has been adopted for the footnotes. They remind us of 
those we used to ‘get up’ in order to pass the School Certificate. 
There are no linguistic notes and few indications to help the general 
reader to grasp the religious, political, and literary background 

that is so essential for the true appreciation of More’s letters. 
SEBASTIAN REDMOND, A.A. 


The Life of Newman by Robert Sencourt. Pp. ix + 314 (Dacre 
Eress) 215. 

R SENCOURT has produced a life of Newman which his 

M Dpassher claim as authoritative and which contains some 

previously unpublished letters and material from Oxford 

sources. Part I of the work (to page 134) covers Newman’s life 

before his conversion: Part II his career as a Roman Catholic. 
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It is Mr Sencourt’s special claim that he has tried to treat Newman’s ; 
life in the Church of England with as much sympathy as that as a} 
Catholic. 

In some respects the book shows competence and tact. Mr’ 
Sencourt gives fair and adequate treatment generally to Newman’s } 
life after his conversion, stressing the unsatisfactory features of * 
his character which still remained so evident. ‘In Newman the : 
sensitiveness of a highly strung temperament nevertheless remained: 
he had not abandoned at a fling the combative and controversial] 
temper which was so easily roused: the roots of long Calvinism 
had not all been torn out’ (p. 148). He is restrained in his | 
account of the difficulties between Newman and Manning, saying | 
as much as can be said for Manning, and he avoids recriminations. 
He discusses with delicacy the disgraceful period of intrigue before | 
Newman was made a Cardinal in 1879, and his two chapters ‘How 
a Mind Works’ and the ‘Nature of Belief’ present a satisfactory 
and concise summary of ‘The Grammar of Assent’. His description 
of Newman’s Irish period as Rector of the Catholic University 
of Dublin and his conflict with Archbishop Cullen who ‘believed 
that the rigid rule and censorship of the seminary was a safeguard | 
necessary for all’, though marred by bad writing, has the same 
qualities to recommend it. 

Unfortunately the style of the book and particularly the first 
part is uneven, and this reduces its value as a whole. At times 
Mr Sencourt is pompous; at times he writes the most abject and 
laughable journalese, and succeeds in cheapening the whole quality 
of the life he describes. Newman is a ‘palpitating genius’, with 
‘strong and silky hair’, whose features as he grows older seemed 
‘as dainty as porcelain’ and who spoke in ‘silvery whispers’. During 
much of his period as a fellow of Oriel he ‘glided’ through the streets 
of Oxford; when he preached in St Mary’s, he showed ‘a power 
that touched the quick of a man’s soul’ ; when he played his violin 
‘he ravished the listeners’ souls with the notes’; when he talked 
‘he engraved every word upon the fleshly tablets of his hearer’s 
heart ;’ for his words had ‘a wizard power’, and his thoughts as 
he wrote ‘cut their designs in polished steel’. He had ‘a: virginal 
nature which shrank of the low talk and common sports of ordinary 
boys’: when he met undergraduates in the street, they watched him 
as ‘with a swift graceful, noiseless step he hurried by and they felt 
awed as in the presence of a celestial apparition’: and those to 
whom he preached are described as ‘young men glowing with 
youth, and health and strength, young men of a fine strain and 
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graceful in their stature, yet giving their privilege and breeding 
to the pursu't of culture’, a description which must seem unduly 
ironic to anyone who has been in a University church. 

All this is appalling enough, but it becomes much worse when 
it is used to describe Newman’s spiritual life. When his approach 

to Catholicism is called getting near ‘the shining tablelands’ it is 
difficult to repress a shudder, and when Catholicism is said to have 
‘the warmth of a mother’s embrace’ one is driven to indignation 
at such vulgarity and corruption of language. Newman may have 
been a prig, an egotist, a man with whom it was difficult to establish 
personal relations, a man who was over-scrupulous and over- 
‘sensitive, but the sense of revulsion which this book is likely to 
cause to an admirer of Newman as the most important figure of 
nineteenth-century Catholicism is quite undeserved. 

Besides his inclination to journalese, Mr Sencourt takes estab- 
lished institutions at their own valuation. Oxford is portrayed in 
the most elevated and mystic words. If the undergraduates are full 
of mental and physical health, the dons are more so. Copleston’s 
voice rings ‘commanding with the resonance of a bell’, and Keble 
writes verses ‘which had the freshness of a flower, the music of 
a brook’. ‘It is not surprising then to find Mr Sencourt saying of 
Newman’s ‘Pillar of the Cloud,’ with a faint reminiscence of 
Mr Winston Churchill, ‘Never in a lyric were so many words of 
a single syllable so originally woven to haunting effect and strong 
design’. 

The wonder is that when there is so much in the book that is 
so bad, so vulgar, so likely to damage Newman’s reputation both 
as a man and as a religious figure, there should remain the chapters 
referred to previously which can be read without offence. 

One final word on the publication. The book is expensive, and 
the Index of Illustrations gives ‘Newman and Ambrose St John 
in Rome in 1846 by Miss Giberne’ to face page 148. There is indeed 
a photogravure sheet facing page 148, but there is no sign of Newman 
or Ambrose St John. It is completely blank. D. V. HENRY. 


Sentiment Chrétien et Poésie Francaise by Pierre Messiaen. Pp. 249 
(Edition Marcel Daubien, Paris) 225 frs. 

N a recent number of Scrutiny (Vol. XV. No. 2, Pp. 143) Mr 
[«. A. Mason has commented on the surprising reluctance of 

the French to undertake literar'y criticism and on their eagerness 
when they undertake it to transform it into something else—either 
literary exegesis or literary history. Recent workin French periodicals 
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suggests that the French concern themselves mainly either with 

the ‘psychological’ criticism common in this country fifteen years 

ago or with criticism by standards of religious orthodoxy of which 

the present book is an example. One finds, for instance, Mr-Greene’s 

novel The Power and the Glory reviewed by both schools: one has 
et to see a critical evaluation of it as a novel. 

M. Messiaen remarks in his introduction (p. 7): ‘L’histoire de 
France et la littérature francaise tournent autour de Catholicisme ; 
qu ils l’acceptent, ou le renient, pour les Frangais le Catholicisme 
est la substance de leur ame’. He discusses in the light of this state- 
ment the work of Baudelaire, Verlaine and Rimbaud, illustrating 
by quotation the various signs of Catholicism in their work. He 
has a wide knowledge not only of the poetry of these writers but 
of their prose writings and letters, some of which are impossible 
to obtain in this country. In Baudelaire’s case he gives extensive 
quotation from the remarkable Mon Coeur mis a nu and the Journaux 
Intimes. His account of each poet begins with a sketch of his life 
and continues with a discussion of his poetry and of the ‘Idées 
Directrices’ of his work. In Baudelaire’s case his grouping of poems 
under the headings of L’Amour Sensuel, Nature, L’Amour Spirituel, 
Satanisme, etc., is unsatisfactory and arbitrary. Many of the poems 
could be included as well under headings other than those they 
receive. 

Much of the book is merely descriptive commentary, for instance 
(p. 113): ‘Le sonnet en hendécasyllables Vers pour étre calomnié 
se demande, devant le sommeil de Rimbaud, s’il y a autre chose 
que la vie présente.” M. Messiaen has a strange predilection for 
morbid pathology; he describes Baudelaire’s ‘crises d’estomac’ in 
some detail and actually suggests that Une Saison en Enfer is interest- 
ing because it ‘révéle que Rimbaud s’est volontairement imposé 
une vie déréglée et cerebrale appelant au secours les excitants 
et les insomnies’. He has an irritating penchant for the balanced 
epigram: ‘Seuls les coeurs purs et généreux accédent a l’amour; 
Baudelaire n’a pas le coeur pur ni généreux’ (p. 54). He is often 
content to classify poems without any attempt at criticism so 


that parts of the book are mere catalogue. He allows himself to — 


be irritated by the writers he is describing either because. the 
use such Satanic titles (p. 56 ‘Fleurs du Mal. Quel titre facheux!’) 
or because they go to such lengths to be anti-religious. The few 
attempts there are to discuss the value of actual poems end in 
vagueness: “Les quatrains de La Comédie en trois baisers sont alertes 
comme un menuet de Mozart’, or, of Verlaines’ Fétes Galantes : 
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_‘Certes si ce n’est pas le plus grand livre de la poésie Frangaise, c’en 
est peut-étre le plus exquis, le plus suave’. His main requirement 
for excellence in a poem is that it should be ‘suave’ and musical, 
and he indulges in a diatribe against Madame Verlaine and her 
family for being ‘sots bourgeois insensibles au beau langage’ because 

they failed to appreciate the music of Verlaine’s verse. 

This book is unlikely to help anyone who has a competent know- 
ledge of the poets concerned, but it might be a useful introduction 
‘to the new-comer. It is accurate in detail and lavish in quotation, 
and the poverty of modern-language criticism in this country is 
such that there is no book in English one could suggest as an im- 
provement or even as an alternative. Da-V; HENRY. 


Lord, teach us to pray by Paul Claudel, translated by Ruth Bethell. 
Pp. 97 (Dennis Dobson) 6s. 

T is sometimes all too readily assumed that theology may be 
[ erigitence up’ by dispensing with the formal discipline of a 

trained theologian. This book, a series of essays on prayer by’ 
a celebrated Catholic literary figure, is an example of the dangers 
inherent in such an undertaking. For, if we want good prose, it 
must be written by the right people—history by the historian, 
laws by the lawyer, and theology by the theologian. There can be 
no such thing as ‘amateur’ theology. A concern simply with the 
maintenance of good prose should lead us to the conclusion that 
a theological training, like a training in any other branch of know- 
ledge, is not a cramping, limiting discipline. It is primarily a 
training in illuminating, elucidating, and, above all, in keeping to 
the subject, and prevents the merely quantitative accumulation 
of comment around it. 

M. Claudel is not a theologian, and his book suffers from all 
the deficiencies that proceed from the absence of such training: 
he is concerned, not with prayer, but with the communication 
of his own feelings about prayer. It is, therefore, surprising to read 
the generous praise of his book by Fr Illtyd Evans, o.P., in The 
Tablet (January 31st, 1948), where it is stated that ‘Claudel’s 
inspired essays will be a joy to read.’ Fr Evans also speaks of ‘the 
strands of his (Claudel’s) argument’, but of argument there is very 

little. When M. Claudel’s personal emotional pressure flags he 
relies upon the intrinsic vigour of his vocabulary to carry him 
through. The hectic emotionalism of, for example, his comments 
on the Rosary (p. 67) is interspersed with a tedious pirouetting 
and posturing that are merely verbal. He has frequent recourse 
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to a jargon that is either literary, artistic, or, as in the following 
extract, pseudo-scientific: ‘{. should consider myself very much 
to blame if I had not at this stage succeeded in convincing my 
readers that the discipline I, too, propose, in the wake of so many 
venerable writers, involved no dwindling of liveliness nor the 
numbing or paralysis of any single faculty. On the contrary, by 
dint of an entire profound inhalation causing the oxygen to burn 
up the carbonic acid, it brings about a prodigious acceleration and 
expansion of our vital rhythm, a renewal of our whole being which 
helps us to understand what is meant by being born again, as in 
the answer given to Nicodemus’ (p. 50). 

Elsewhere, he relies on a force and violence of disparate metaphor 
that is merely external and unsupported by the weight ‘of personal 
feeling: “You, too, can learn the immense happiness, the infinite 
richness of being nothing, for it is intolerable not to make room 
for what is outside and so eager to come in and be all. Cease to 
be a cistern and make yourself available to the spring. From the 
bottom of your very guts try and lay yourself open to expropriation. 
Turn out the worn old creature, the fusty occupant of your body’s 
narrow shelter. Cough up the inert and compact mass of it. For 
it is in truth no one, but a lump of deadness and stiffness, inorganic, 
sham, shrivelled, an idol in fact’ (p. 40). Fr Evans claims that 
‘Mrs Bethell has triumphantly survived the test’ of translation. 
The two extracts quoted above may give the reader cause to doubt 
the desirability, let alone the practicability, of the translation, 
and to reconsider the degree of triumph in Mrs Bethell’s survival. 

There is at the present time a considerable interest, on the part 
of certain of our Anglican brethren, in the writings of such Catholic 
literary figures as Claudel, Péguy and Bloy. But the teaching of 
the Church is a very different thing from the literary representation 
of a personal experience of Faith. It is hoped that the one is not 
being mistaken for the other (indeed, part of the failure of the book 
under review is that M. Claudel fails to recognize his own limitations, 
and attempts to combine the two incompatible elements). A’ 
Catholic literary review does not, we think, exist for the indis- 
criminate praise of any or every book that happens to be written 
by a Catholic. It owes to its readers, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
the serious responsibility of defining the scope, intention, and 
achievement of the books under its consideration. We _ trust, 
therefore, that the reader of Fr Evans’s review will by now have 
come to a cooler judgment of M. Claudel’s book. 


T.. A. BIRRELL? 
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The New Testament in the Westminster Version by the Revd Cuthbert 


 Lattey, S.J. Pp. 479 (Sands and Co.) 10s. 6d. 


HE value of the Westminster Version, as a careful translation 
from the Greek into the English idiom traditionally associated 
with the Holy Scriptures, is widely recognized. Hitherto, 
however, the New Testament has been available only in four 
rather bulky volumes. With the publication of a handy single- 
volume edition a great service has been done to the faithful: hence- 
forward there is a choice between the familiar Douay, Monsignor 
Knox, and a version which resembles the Douay but is truly 


= critical’. 


Naturally, in order to reduce the book to a convenient size, 
the type and set-up are less spacious than in the original four 
volumes, and the notes have been drastically reduced in number 
and size. The aim is to provide for the general reader rather than 
the student, for whom the four-volume edition is still. available. 
The type, though small, is clear and compares favourably with 
the Knox version, though for legibility Dr Arendzen’s Douay 


A Version is better than either. 


Psalms and Canticles of the Breviary by the Revd Richard J. Foster, 


S.T.L., L.S.8: Pp. xxv + 275 (Mercier Press) 1,555 


HE value of this very helpful book lies in the fact that it is 
‘not in any way a scientific work, but is intended rather as 
an ‘‘aid’’ to our daily recitation of the Breviary’. Leaving 
aside the problems of authorship, textual criticism and the like, 
the author aims directly at helping the priest to make his Office 
a prayer. After a brief but telling introductory chapter on ‘Praying 
the Breviary’, he takes the psalms and canticles in the order of 


their appearance in the Roman Office and shows how ‘they may 
be made into real prayers. He rounds off each commentary with a 


series of ‘reflexions’. For the convenience of those who do not 
follow the order of the Roman Breviary, he provides a list of 


‘contents in which the psalms appear in their numerical order. 


The book may be cordially recommended not only to students 
preparing for the subdiaconate with its consequent obligation of 


the Office, but also to priests who are already familiar with the ° 
: psalms and would welcome the stimulus of a valuable reconsideration 


of the riches at their disposal. 
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The Song of the Church by Marie Pierik. Pp. xi + 274 (Burns 
Oates and Washbourne) 21s. 


ISS PIERIK is obviously widely read in the literature of | 
[Wh siitne, and she has made a laudable attempt to compress 

into a single handy volume a comprehensive summary of 
the genesis, development, structure and interpretation of ‘the 
song of the Church’. Unfortunately her efforts have not succeeded. 
The first two chapters are so sketchy as to be quite useless: they 
simply take up space that might more profitably have been devoted 
to an expansion of the subsequent chapter, where at last she comes 
to grips with her main subject. But here again the treatment is 
sketchy and marred by glaring inaccuracies. What evidence is 
there, for example, that in the catacombs the Eucharist was pre- 
ceded by an agape (p. 42) ? Again, no liturgical scholar would 
accept the assertion that the Kyrie and the Trisagion of Good Friday 
are relics of the time when Greek was the liturgical language of 
Rome (p. 47), or that the Epiclesis was ‘a concept proper to the 
Latin Liturgies, notably to the Roman’ (p. 49). 

Miss Pierik is at her best when she is merely summarizing the 
conclusions of a single authority, such as Gevaert on the Antiphon. 
In other respects her treatment is unscholarly and unreliable. It 
should be added that on the question of rhythm she appears. to be 
a disciple of Dom Lucien David. 

The book contains a good many misprints, the most amusing 
being consistent references to Nashbom Abbey. 


Moral Theology by the Revd Heribert Jone, O.F.M.CAP., J.C.D., 
English version by the Revd Urban Adelman, 0.F.M.CAP., J.C.D. 
Pp. xx + 634 (The Mercier Press, Cork) 17s. 6d. 

FTER passing through nine editions in less than eight years 
A= significant indication of its. intrinsic value—this con- 

venient and handy manual now appears in an English trans- 
lation, adapted to the code and customs of the United States of 
America. It should prove extremely useful to priests engaged in 
parish work as well as to students preparing for examinations. 
Within the limits of its size it seems to be remarkably complete 
and even contains things which we have not found in any bigger 
work; for instance: ‘Regulars in their own churches may, for a 
just reason, celebrate Mass and permit visiting priests to do so 
two hours after midnight and three hours after mid-day’ (p. 299). 
The translation is clear enough, though not always elegant; printing 
and production are both excellent. DOM GREGORY MURRAY. 
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Ways of Confucius and of Christ by Dom Pierre-Celestin Lou Tseng- 
Tsaing. Pp. xiv + 140 (Burns Oates and Washbourne) ros. 6d. 
' X 7 HEN on a short visit to Saint André near Bruges twenty 

years ago there was pointed out to me as a one-time Prime 
Minister of China a humble silent monk. I much desired to 
learn of God’s ways in leading him through many vicissitudes to 


~ end his days (as I thought) in the quiet of a Belgian Monastery. 


Only the other day when this book was placed in my hands was the 
long forgotten wish fulfilled. Dom Lou tells his life’s story simply 


-and directly. Very beautifully he describes the home of his child- 


hood with its Confucian traditions, with its stress on the natural . 
virtues and above all the virtue of piety. At the age of twenty-one 
he became interpreter at the Chinese Legation in St Petersburg. 


Almost immediately he came under the influence of an old man 


—the head of the Legation—who deeply influenced his life. Though 
not a Christian this man directed his studies to the oldest European 
society, the Catholic Church, and to the oldest way of life, that of 
the Benedictine family. When this master was beheaded in the | 
market-place at Pekin because he loved justice, his influence over 
his disciple but increased. He rose to the top of the diplomatic 
ladder, and played an ever increasing part in the affairs of his country 
at the time of its greatest humiliation in the last days of the Empire. 
For many years-he directed the foreign affairs of the young republic. 
And now as an abbot and an old man over seventy he returns to 
his kindred to give them the Benedictine life and through it the 
faith, doing today for China what Augustine did for England 
fifteen centuries ago. DOM LEANDER DONOVAN. 


Athanase d’Alexandrie: Contre les Paiens et Sur I’Incarnation du 
Verbe edited and translated by P. Th. Camelot, o.p. Pp. 322 
(Sources Chrétiennes 18; Editions du Cerf) 280 frs. 

HE second and on the whole the more interesting of these 
two treatises has appeared recently in an English translation 
published by Geoffrey Bles. It would be a great mistake to 
treat this as an excuse for overlooking the present volume, which 
is in the best tradition of the series to which it belongs. There is 
an introduction of a hundred pages setting St Athanasius’s thought 
against the Patristic background and assessing the treatises with 


admirable balance and lucidity (the sympathetic and judicious 


' discussion of ‘Platonist’ epistemology in the Fathers is particularly 


valuable). The French text is most agreeably smooth-running. 
And the notes, which are extremely full yet do not overburden 
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the text, provide a wealth of relevant information, including 
references to a great number of important books and articles 


some of them only a few months old. 
DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN. 


Hilaire de Poitiers: Traité des Mystéres edited and translated with 
an introduction by Jean-Paul Brisson. Pp. 176 (Sources Chretiennes, 
19: Editions du Cerf) 200 frs. 

ITTINGLY the first Latin volume to be published in Sources 
cisions is a work of St Hilary, one of the bridge-builders 

between East and West who helped to make the Church con- 
scious of her intellectual unity and to prepare a universal Christian 
theology. The purpose of this little book, composed by the saint 
after his return from exile in the East, is rather enigmatic. It is 
probably a handbook of Scriptural interpretation for his clergy. 
St Hilary says he will treat of ‘everything’, but limits himself to 
dealing with a few passages of the Old Testament. The unity of 
interpretation, however, seems to show that these examples in- 
dicate the essential characteristics for the spiritual interpretation 
of the Old Testament. In a word, we are given a précis and a classic 
type of contemporary exegesis. 

The exegete, says St Hilary, must carefully examine whether a 
passage is to be understood in the simplicity of the letter or in a 
typical sense, lest he falsify it by neglecting the former or deprive 
it of its force by ignoring the latter. His own treatment always” 
presupposes a historic sense but goes beyond it, for he sees revela- 
tion as a unity, the whole plan of redemption as adumbrated in 
the Old Testament, and the patriarchs as so many sketches of 
Christ and his Church. 

Interpretation by the ‘spiritual sense’ was born with the Church 
and explained by St Paul in I Cor. x, 6, 11. When the Gnostics 
tried to separate the two Testaments, Irenaeus and Tertullian 
formed it into a method and doctrine of exegesis. Its basis is” 
theologically sure, and its neglect has greatly impoverished our 
understanding of the content of Revelation. This is not to say 
that we must accept its extravagances, or indeed all of St Hilary’s 
interpretations. But this edition of his Treatise, with a good text 
and translation, helps us to recapture its spirit. 

DOM RALPH RUSSELL. 
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_ L? Insémination Artificielle. Pp. 124 (Centre d’Etudes Laennec : 


_ P. Letheilleux, Editeur) 100 frs. 


e 


HIS booklet brings under one cover short articles on all- the 
main aspects of a rapidly-growing moral problem. The first 
half is devoted to the profane treatment of the subject by 


appropriate writers, and deals with the medical aspect, with 


' French Law, with the psychological effects and with present practice 
in England. The medical article gives information that is up-to-date 


and clearly set forth; it treats at some length the medical, psycho- 
social and juridical problems of the use of a third party. The 


» 


psychological article by Gabriel Marcel regards the use of a donor 
as introducing a further and very profound depersonalization into 


~ human nature; it leads first to the child of an unknown father, 
- with the introduction of instability into a family where the decisive 


role is that of the woman, and, reduced to absurdity (if gestation 
in an artificial medium were to become possible), it removes all 


_ meaning from the statement: Paul is the son of Jack and Susanna. 


The article on practice in England makes clear much that remains 
concealed within our clinics and of which we should be more 
aware, While it is pointed out that there is ‘a certain human and 
Christian feeling in the English spirit’. as opposed to the morally 
vague American approach to the problem, we must ourselves 
be aware that this trait in our country may be largely conventional 


sentiment, and that the prevailing decline in moral principles 


~ warns us to be more alive both to the facts and the principles before 


| we drift into an acceptance that familiarity may gradually breed. 


The second half of the booklet deals with the Moral Theology, 
written chiefly by Pére R. P. Tesson, S.J. (Professor of Moral 


_ Theology at the Catholic Institute of Paris). The treatment throws 


no new light on the matter as compared with the articles that have 
appeared in ‘The Clergy Review’ and especially (from the pen of 
Father Kelly, s.j.) in the American ‘Theological Studies’. It is, 
however, clear and also refreshing in that the writer makes no 
appeal to moral arguments which draw their principles from the 
physical nature of the acts involved; his appeal is quite clearly 
to the morality of marriage and family life. In this he avoids basing 
his argument on a Manicheistic attitude which often characterizes 
a misunderstanding of science and in particular of medicine, and 
which leads logically to the charge (absurd though it appears when 
actually made) that the artificial is unnatural and medicine 
inherently evil. DOM LUKE SUART. 
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The Forsaken Fountain by Rosalind Murray. Pp. 210 (Hollis and 

Carter) 12s. 6d. 
ISS MURRAY sets out to answer the questions which, in 
Mees guises, occupy those who have no defined beliefs | 
_‘What is truth, or beauty; what is reality ; what is God’? 

She prefers to base her argument upon common human experience © 
rather than to rely upon purely intellectual reasoning or accepted | 
Christian dogma. She examines, first, the different types of under- 

standing which we can attain and argues that truths of real value 

can only be grasped fully by those who have developed ‘passive 

knowledge’, having cleared away from their minds all alien, dis- 

tracting ideas and dispositions so that truth can fully penetrate. 

This necessary receptive attitude of mind is not, she argues, the 

gift of a-few but a potentiality, in some degree, of us all. 

reaches its zenith in the poet and the natural mystic whose 

super-normal sensibility lays them open to the ‘impact’ of truths, 

which strike them with painful pleasure, and whose re-expression 

in another medium affords them relief. But it is only the Christian 

mystic who with the aid of Grace can absorb such experience into 

himself and use its force towards his sanctification, and it is only 

the Christian mystic whose faith can correlate and unify his 
experience. 

At times Miss Murray’s argument appears over-persuasive and 

_it may be that her wish to avoid any accusation of dogmatic par- 
tiality has made some of her analyses incomplete. The tension 
which she sees as lying at the heart of truth, the apparent conflict 
between two contraries, the ‘elemental dialectic’, can surely be 
more easily understood in terms of the disorder of man’s faculties 
resulting from the Fall than as a pre-requisite to the attainment 
of any true knowledge. There is danger, too, in giving an over- 
riding value to ‘a form of knowledge beyond the compass of our 
active reason’, referring, as it does, not to the knowledge given 
by faith, but to some other-dimensional perception of the truth 
which underlies all things. 

All roads lead to God; and Miss Murray has chosen an unusual 
road which will prove attractive to many. In passing, too, she has. 
enlightening things to say about democracy, western civilization 
and modern psychology. H. T. BEAZLEY. 
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Westward by Command by Maire Cotter. Pp. 159 (Mercier Press) 
Ios. 6d. . 
I: is disappointing that this book so fails to inspire or interest 


the reader. Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini, whose biography it is, 
died as recently as 1917 and was canonized in 1946; it should 


have been possible to have assembled material for a more personal 


account of her life and to have attempted a profounder study of 
her individual saintliness, even if the book is intended primarily 
for ‘popular’ reading. The author has scarcely written more than 
a respectful catalogue of the achievements of this remarkable 
woman, the first United States citizen to be canonized, her record 
amplified in the main only by pious clichés and expressions of 
admiration. So remarkable a life was it that a more distinguished 
literary style might have made an unadorned account stimulating. 
Miss Cotter’s prose is made tedious by trite metaphors and in- 
elegant constructions. 

Mother Cabrini’s sanctity was most clearly apparent in her super- 
humanly energetic missionary activity. As a young woman her 
desire was to travel East and to do her work in China and Japan, 
but Pope Leo XIII directed her to the Americas, where Catholic 
emigrants were so little provided with educational and hospital 
facilities. In spite of a delicate constitution and in the face of all 
difficulties, she established foundations throughout the two con- 
tinents. 

Completely absorbed as she must have been in her campaign, 
perhaps if we had known her we, like some of her nuns, would 
not have discerned her saintliness, though Pope Leo XIII is said 
to have recognized and affirmed it after an audience. It must be 
unreasonable to expect to find an obvious radiance of personality 
in every saint; it is even possible that one dedicated to a missionary 
campaign of this magnitude might have been a little difficult to 
know, her simple absorption with her vocation something only 
to admire. Even if this were so our curiosity would still be un- 
satisfied; we should still want to know not only where and when 
but how and why she fulfilled Kerself for God. We wait for another 
biographer to give us the real Saint Frances Cabrini. 

PAMELA GOODMAN. 
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The Dedicated Life in Poetry by Patrice de la Tour du Pin. Pp. 
xix + 63 (The Changing World Series, The Harvill Press) 7s. 6d. 
HIS is a small sermon (the word seems appropriate), dis- 
| Paes the parallelism between the life of the saint and the 
‘dedicated life’ of the poet as both having for their ultimate 
purpose the attainment of the experience of God. It has evidently 
been written originally for a small circle of friends and may cause 
a wider audience some embarrassment through the apocalyptic 
nature of its style: “Why do you unballast yourself of your warmth, 
your love’? 

The second half of the book consists of letters of instruction 
intended for those who wish to join the contemplative order of 
poets, the order of Tess, and is composed mainly of apothegms: 
‘Don’t attack evil in the centre but outflank it.’ 

Mr Spender says in his preface that de la Tour du Pin is a “young 
French poet, who represents a reintegration of the separate 
functions of poetry’. His poetry may well be less esoteric than his 
prose. D. V. HENRY. 


Sancti Benedicti Regula Monasteriorum cum Concordantiis eiusdem 
by Dom Gregorius Arroyo, 0.s.B. Pp. vii -+ 647 (Abbey of Silos, 
Spain) 45 pesetas. 

HIS ‘Editio iubilaris’ gives the text of the Rule of St, Benedict 

as restored by the late Abbot Butler. The traditional divisions 

for daily use in choir are retained ; the accentuation of words 
of more than two syllables is marked—a great help to nervous 
novices when reading in public; Scriptural references are given 
in footnotes. The text is followed by a full Concordance, compiled 
on the lines of the usual Concordances to Holy Scripture, though 
with modifications rendered necessary by the fact that, unlike 
those of the Bible, the verses of the Rule have no settled numbering. 
This Concordance supplies a long-felt want and will be a boon 
to those who have to give conferences—Monastic Superiors, 
Novice-Masters, Retreat-givers—and, indeed, to all Benedictines 
and ‘students. It cannot be too warmly welcomed, praised and 
recommended. Dom Arroyo deserves the thanks of the entire 
Monastic Order. _ _DOM THOMAS SYMONS. | | 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


BEAUCHESNE: 
‘De Fine Ultimo Humanae Vitae I (de Broglie, s.J.) n.p. 


» BLACKWELL: 


The King’s Good Servant—St Thomas More (ed. O'Sullivan) 8s.6d. 
BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE: 

By Jacob’s Well (Archbishop Leen) 12s. 6d. 

Pathfinders of Christ (ed. Ford) 7s. 6d. 


CUMBERLEGE (OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS): 
Intellectual Interests of Engelbert of Admont (ed. Fowler) 16s. 
The Idea of Divine Rule in the Ancient East (Gadd) 7s. 6d. 
Gerard Manley Hopkins (Peters) 15s. 


DENNIS DOBSON: 
Vladimir Solovyev: Lectures on Godmanhood (intr. Zouboft) 18s. 
Literary Criticism and the English Tradition (Bethell) 6s. 
The Novelist as Thinker—Focus Four (ed. Rajan) 7s. 6d. 


pucuLtot (Gembloux, Belgium): 
Psychologie et Morale aux XIle et XIlle Siécles II-I (Lottin) 400 frs. 


(Belg.) 


EDITIONS DU CERF (Sources Chrétiennes, Paris): 
Theophile d’Antioche: drois Livres a Autolycus (ed. Bardy; tr. 
Sender) 450 frs. ° 


HERDER (Vienna): e 


Hellenisches und Christliches im Fruhbyzantinischen Geistesleben 
(Ivanka) n.p. 

Te Deum Laudamus—Gedanken zur Musik Anton Bruckners (Nowak) 
S.38.60. 

Das Unbefehligte—Gedichte (Szabo) S.9.80. 


LETHIELLEUX (Paris): 
Catéchétique (A. Boyer) 33° frs. 
Le Saint du Jour (Berthet) 260 frs. 
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LONGMANS: 
Merry in God—Life of Fr William Doyle 8s. 6d. 


ORGAN: 
Christ’s Way (M. M. Simeon) 7s. 6d. 


MERCIER PRESS: 
The King Uncrowned: A Biography of St Joseph (M. O’ Carroll, 
C.S.SP.) 10s. 6d. 
The Mystical Rose (Hubert, O.F.M.) Ss. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY (New York): 
Art and Faith (J. Maritain and J. Cocteau; tr. Coleman) $2.75. 


SANDS: 
Christ in His Mystical Body (C. J. Woollen) 6s. 


. ST MEINRAD’S ABBEY (Indiana): 
The School of the Lord’s Service ] (Sause, 0.S.B.) $4.00. 


ST PIETERSABDIJ (Steenbrugge): 
Sacris Erudiri—Jaarboek vor Godsdienstwetenshappen 320 frs- 
(Belg.) 


SHEED AND WARD: 
Young Mr Newman (Ward) 21s. 
The Un-Marxian Socialist—Proudhon (de Lubac; tr. Scantlebury) 
16s. 
We Die Standing Up (van Zeller) 7s. 6d. 
The Dark Knowledge of God (Journet; tr. Anderson) 7s. 6d. 


S3P. C.K 
The Jewish New Year Festfval (Snaith) 13s. 6d. 


THE GRAIL: 
Leadership in Life (Vance) 53. 
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COMMENTARY 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique began the year with an article of topical 


. importance by P. Solignac, s.Jj., L’Existentialisme de Saint Augustin. 


“Unlike the existentialists who are not ruled by the Christian 


Faith, Augustine does not leave us in dereliction: the wretchedness 


of man is also a means used by God to bring man back to him.’ 


Recherches de Science Religieuse for the first quarter of the year 
contains a treatment of Le Probléme du Développement du Dogme by 
P. de Lubac, s.j. It runs to thirty pages, and should be read by all 
those who are concerned with the long debate on theological 
method. P. de Lubac sees signs of a recrudescence of theological 
‘rationalism’, and uses as an illustration P. Boyer’s article Qu’est 
ce que la Théologie? in Gregorianum (t.31,1940). He speaks of a double 
‘narrowness of view’: ‘the reduction of the fact of development 
to the mechanism of theological conclusions and the reduction of 
the problem of development to a problem of mere human logic’ 
(p. 140). How, then, is ‘development’ to be explained without 
turning it into the creation of new truths? P. de Lubac replies 


that the difficulty exists just as much for those whom he criticizes: 


in what sense are we to say, on any view, that the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception was taught by the Apostles? (p. 152). 
His suggestion is that we have been deceived by human analogies 
in forming our notion of revealed truth. It is, first and foremost, 
the redemptive Act. We, however, first split up the unique un- 


- divided ‘mystery into God’s gift and his revelation of the gift; then 


we split up this revelation into detached propositions. But revelation 
is ‘a summons to the Kingdom’—which involves a ‘transformation 
of our very being’. All our explanations will never be more than 
‘the parcelling out of a treasure already possessed in its entirety.’ 
Our abstractions are ‘legitimate and necessary . . . but only on 


- condition that we know what we are about and do not misconceive 
- the concrete ‘‘whole’’ the content of which we shall never exhaust’ 


(pp- 156-7). Clearly the debate is not ending. 


Theological Studies (America) for March runs to 170 pages, of 
which forty-five are given to a very informative set of book reviews. 
Fr J. C. Murray, s.J., publishes a long article (‘The Root of Faith’) 
on Scheeben’s doctrinal position. He points out that P. Aubert 
in his great book Le Probléme de I’ Acte de Foi (Louvain, 1945) gives 
‘barely a dozen scattered references’ to Scheeben. The final foot- 


note contains the following convenient summary of the analysis: 
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‘I think it can be said that what Chenu has called ‘‘theologically 
the chief truth’’ about faith, its relation to the beatific vision . . . 
captured Scheeben’s imagination; but his intelligence, which was 
not speculative in the philosophic sense, failed to penetrate it. 
At that, he stands alone among nineteenth century theologians in 
his seizuré and extensive use of the idea; and this is greatly to his 
credit.’ 

Dieu Vivant 10 is peculiarly impressive. In reply to Em. Mounier’s 
reference (at the inaugural meeting of U.N.E.S.C.O. at the Sor- 
borne) to its ‘apocalyptic tendencies’, M. Massignon replies in 
the Liminaire: ‘We are not traditionalists of the past, nor modernists 
of the future: for men of the absolute there is only a present, 
nunc aeternitatis adhaerendo Deo—and this is what we should like 
our ‘‘Christian existentialism’’ to mean . . . This is what has brought 
us together in Dieu Vivant, coming from the most diverse quarters 
in a thirst for a common life.’ Among the articles that of Vladimir 
Lossky in particular (‘On the Third Attribute of the Church’) 
demands the critical attention of Catholic theologians. 


La Maison-Dieu 12 is a remarkable issue. In the first article (La 
Lecture Sapientielle de la Bible) Dom Charlier remarks that there is 
a real danger that the present Biblical Movement will not go beyond 
a stage of mere reaction to Patristic methods of interpretation. 
‘The Church looks back into her past only that she may build the 
future’ (p. 16). P. Chenu, 0.P., writes with his usual penetration 
on ‘Anthropology and Liturgy’ ; and the following paragraph seems 
to demand quotation: ‘Metaphor and symbol have something vague 
and equivocal about them, and that is why the liturgy has always 
determined the symbolic ‘‘matter’’ by a <<form’’, a statement which 
fixes the point of the symbol. But the matter remains the livin 
flesh of sacramentalism; it is shattering to see how often it has 
been reduced to pseudo-philosophical categories with the result 
that, by an improper application of Aristotelian hylemorphism, 
the play of symbols is eliminated as pre-theological’ (pp. 58-9). 
Canon Boulard discusses the suggestion made by P. Roguet, 0.P., 
that in the administration of the sacraments we should not obscure 
their social character as signs of the faith by admitting to them 
merely nominal Christians (pp. 66 ff). ‘H.D.’ concludes that if 
oriests in religious houses do not say private Masses but communicate 
at the Conyentual Mass ‘in good theology there should follow no 
spiritual loss . . . But to Convince many casuists of this would need 
a whole theological re-education’. And he raises the question 
whether concelebration may be made lawful (pp. 130-1). 
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MR ARMSTRONG’S COMMENTS ON PROF, TATE’S ARTICLE 
A S Professor Tate has taken my book as the text for his severe 


and in some ways justifiable strictures on the current ‘legend’ 


about early Greek philosophy, I am taking advantage of the | 


~ opportunity kindly afforded by the Editor to make a few remarks 


. 


on his article, designed not to promote unprofitable controversy 
but to bring out one or two points of importance which should 
be further discussed, First, a word of personal explanation, especially 
for those who have read the article and have not read the book. 


_ The chapters on early Greek philosophy on which Professor Tate 


concentrates his unfavourable attention are the least important 
and valuable part of my book, My main interest and enthusiasm 


- were devoted to those later chapters which Professor Tate dis- 


misses with some impatience. When writing on the Pre-Socratics 
I thought it best, in view of my own limitations and since I was 
writing a general introduction for the uninformed, to be guided 
by the current opinions prevailing among scholars, and I was also 
moved here and in the chapters on Plato by a certain natural pictas 
towards my teacher, the late Professor Cornford. This led to a 
perhaps too uncritical acceptance of the ‘legend’ i.e. the inter- 
pretations accepted by most competent students of the subject 
in this country except Professor Tate. On Plato I have already 
moved some way to meet him (see my article “The Form of Man 
in Plato’, THE DOWNSIDE’ REVIEW No. 202), and I shall certainly 
re-examine all the evidence in the light of his criticisms and make 
whatever changes truth seems to require if there is ever another 
edition of the book. But I should like to ask him quite simply 
whether he thinks that Plato believed as we believe in One God 
Infinite, Transcendant and Almighty, Creator (in the strict sense, 
ex nihilo) of heaven and earth, and that any of the Pre-Socratics 
approximated to such a doctrine. I should also like to ask him ~ 


whether he really thinks that it is the business of the historian of | 


philosophy to establish a ‘scholastic? (or Hegelian or any other) 
line, and that he should dispute with and refute the philosophers 
whom he describes instead of presenting their thought as sym- 
pathetically as possible: a comparison of paragraph (1) with (8) 
aud (20) leaves me a little uncertain on this point. My own view 
is that, though the historian should not conceal his opinions, his 
task is simply descriptive. Finally, and most important, I should 
like to ask Professor Tate what he thinks the Philosophia Perennis 
really is. | can only account for certain emphases in his remarks 
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and for his impatient dismissal of my later chapters by supposing 
that he thinks of it as a Christian Aristotelianism invented by St 
Thomas. Any view of this sort seems to me profoundly false. For 
me (and for many other Catholic philosophers and _ historians 
better qualified to judge) the fathers of the Philosophia Perennis 
are the Fathers of the Church, and Plotinus’s contribution to it 
is at least as important as Aristotle’s. It is for this reason that I 
devoted so much space to Stoics, Middle Platonists and Neo- 
Platonists, whom the Fathers at least took seriously, and who 
formed the intellectual climate in which Christian philosophy 
began. 


The Medieval Latin Word-List issued by the Oxford University Press 
in 1934 has recently been re-issued and is obtainable at 15s. a copy. 
The Word-List marked the first stage in the preparation of a Diction- 
ary of Medieval Latin from British and Irish sources, and it was made 
possible by the voluntary co-operation of readers in the British Isles 
and America. The Committee is now engaged in the preparation 
of a Supplement to the Word-List, and there is urgent need of new 
readers of texts. Valuable help can be given, in the reading of 
specialized texts as well as general literature, by anyone with a 
working knowledge of Classical Latin and a general interest in 
linguistic or medieval studies. Those interested in this work, or 
knowing others who might be interested, are asked to write to the 
Secretary, the Medieval Latin Dictionary Committee, the Public 
Record Office, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, who will be glad 


to supply further information, 


* 
* * 


The Review Secretary is very short of the first three issues of 
1947, Nos. 199, 200 and 201, and would be very grateful for any 
unwanted copies. ; 

* 
* * 

The Abbey Vestment Department is again in a position to doa 
limited amount of work for outside customers. Quotations will be 
sent on application to the Vestment Sacristan, Downside Abbey. 
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By THE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 


bridge Theological Society and published in The 

Expository Times (Vol. LVIIl, 1947, p. 293 ffs) 
Professor C. H. Dodd has drawn attention to certain 
remarkable resemblances between St Paul’s Epistles 
and St Matthew’s Gospel. 

(i) I Cor. xv, 23 f. seems to distinguish between the 
Reign of Christ and the Reign of God in its final con- 
summation, and Col. i, 12-14 to imply that the former 
has already begun. The Reign of Christ is ‘in some sort 
a stage towards’ the consummated Reign of God. Pro- 
fessor Dodd points out that similarly in the interpretation 
of the Parable of the Tares (Matthew xiii, 37-43), and 
apparently in the Judgment Scene (Matthew xxv, 31-46), 
we find a like distinction between the Reign or King- 
ship of the Son of Man and the (consummated) Reign of 
his Father; and although it is at the (second) Advent 
that the Son of Man takes his seat upon his throne- 
(Matthew xxv, 31), yet in the closing verses of the 
Gospel, in a kind of proleptic Advent, the Risen Christ 
is already seen exercising his authority. 

The Reign of Christ is also mentioned in Matthew 
xvi, 28; xx, 21, where Professor Dodd—perhaps without 
full justification—thinks that the reference is to the 
Reign after the (second) Advent; but he regards these as 
Matthaean modifications of Marcan passages where the 
expression does not occur.! 


1 The idea of Christ’s Reign occurs in Mark and Luke in the following 
passages: Mark xi, 10 (Blessed is the coming Reign of our father David), 
Luke i, 33 (of his Reign there shall be no end), Luke iv, 5 cf., Matthew iv, 
g (where the devil offers to make Christ King of the world), xix, 12, 15 
(Parable of the Pounds), xxii, 29 f. (My Father has allotted a Reign for me), 
xxiii, 42 (When thou enterest into thy Reign). In none of these passages do 
we get the idea, found in St Paul and in Matthew, that the Reign of Christ is 
a stage on the way to the consummation of the Reign of God. 


[: an important paper, communicated to the Cam- 


No. 206. LXVI. October 1948. 
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(ii) Matthew is the only Gospel to use the term 
‘Church’. In xvi, 18, ‘My Church’ is, as Professor Dodd 
says, ‘the Catholic Church, the new Israel’. In xviii, 
17, ‘the Church’ means, prima facie, a local congregition, 
but ‘there was at one time a local congregation which 
was also the whole congregation of Christian people in 
the world—the Church of Jerusalem’, and Professor 
Dodd believes that we should read Matthew xviii, 17, 
“with the idea of the Catholic Church, or the new 
Israel, as an unexpressed extension of meaning’. Now 
we note that St Paul (cf. Gal. vi, 1 f., I Cor. vi, 1-8; 
v, 1-13; Il Cor. ii, 5-11; vii, 10-12) shows the ‘“Matthaean 
regulations’, for settling disagreements between dis- 
ciples, regulations ‘certainly Jewish-Christian in form, 
at work in Paul’s Gentile-Christian churches’. It may be 
well to have the Matthaean passage before our eyes: 

(v, 15) If thy brother does thee wrong, go at once 
and tax him with it, as a private matter between thee 
and him; and so, if he will listen to thee, thou hast 
won thy brother. (16) If he will not listen to thee, 
take with thee one or two more, that the whole matter 
may be certified by the voice of two or three witnesses. 

(17) If he will not listen to them, then speak of it 

to the church; and if he will not listen even to the 

church, then. count him all one with the heathen and 
the publican. (18) I promise you, all that you bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven, and all that you loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven. (19) And moreover 

I tell you, that if two of you agree over any request 

that you make on earth, it will be granted them by 

my Father who is in heaven, (20) Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, I am there 
in the midst of them. : 

From Matthew vy, 18 Professor Dodd thinks we may 
infer that the disciplinary action contemplated in the 
previous verse is to be carried out under apostolic 
authority, and he points out how St Paul claims authority 
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from Christ in II Cor. xiii, 10; I Cor. xiv (legislating 
for the conduct of Church assemblies) and I Cor. v, 
3-5 (the disciplinary case, to be determined, if need 


be, by a sentence of excommunication passed under the 


absent St Paul’s authority: the sentence will be actually 
pronounced ‘when you are gathered together in the 
name of the Lord Jesus’—cf. Matthew v, 20). In the 
last verse quoted from Matthew Professor Dodd sees the 


conception of the Church as the body of the indwelling 


Christ; cf. Matthew xxviii, 20 where, after the com- 
mission to bind and loose has been given ‘cecumenical 
scope’ in the commission to “promulgate® the Law of 
Christ »mong all nations’, Christ says ‘Tam with you all 
through the days that are coming, until the consummation 
of the age’. ‘In the view of this Evangelist, the whole 
Gospel story is the story of how the presence of God 
came to men, first in the earthly ministry of Jesus, and 
then, through his resurrection, in the Church’. The 
affinity with St Paul’s doctrine of the Church ‘is manifest’. 
‘The idea of the solidarity of believers with the Lord is 
resent in Paul’s conversion experience, and the doctrine 
of the Body of Christ follows from it; but that idea is 
already given’ (cf. Matthew xxv, 40, 45) ‘in the sayings 
of Jesus as they appear’ in Matthew. 

(iii) Professor Dodd next comparés the anti-Pharisaic 
discourse of Matthew xxiii with the anti-Jewish diatribe 
of Romans ii, and of six charges brought against the 
Pharisees in the Matthaean chapter he finds ‘fairly close 
parallels’ to four in Romans; for the remaining two he 
refers us to I Thess. ii, 15 f. ‘It appears that behind Paul’s 
polemic there lies a tradition . . . very similar in general 
purport to that which we find in Matthew . . . Both 
Matthew xxiii and Romans ii have the character of 
criticism of Judaism from a standpoint within Judaism.’ 

Professor Dodd holds that traces of direct Pauline 
influence in Matthew ‘are indeed difficult: to find; and 
that Paul had read Matthew is plainly impossible’. He 
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is therefore of the opinion that, in the resemblances 
above noted, ‘we are being led back to a very early 
stage in the formation of the Christian tradition, before 
any marked divergence between the ideas of Jewish 
and Gentile Christians had developed’. To those who 
are not prepared to deny the possibility that St Paul had 
read Matthew the evidence may seem to suggest a different, 
and remarkable, inference. And there is other evidence, 
not noticed by Professor Dodd in the paper which has: 
been summarized above, but deserving of consideration 
in conjunction with it: 

(iv) Professor Dodd suggests that we should hardly 
expect St Paul’s epistles to contain any echo of the 
statement in Matthew xvi that St Peter ‘holds the keys, 
and that he is the rock upon which the Church is founded’. 
It is, however, interesting that the late Abbot Chapman, 
in an article contributed to Revue Bénédictine for 1912, 
and reprinted in substance in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 
(Vol. XXXVI, 1937, pp- 432 ff.), argued that a correct 
exegesis of Galatians i-ii shows that St Paul was ‘perfectly 
well acquainted with the words which we now find in 
St Matthew xvi, 17: ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my 
Father who is in heaven’’’. Abbot Chapman held that in 
Galatians ii, 7-9, “He who wrought for Peter’ must be 
God, and that the meaning of ‘unto the apostleship of 
the circumcision’ must be ‘so as to make him an apostle 
to the Jews’. The ‘grace given to me’ is the grace of a 
similar apostleship (to the Gentiles), and St Paul else- 
where insists on the divine origin of the apostolic com- 
mission. He appears to trace his own commission to the 
vision on the road to Damascus, and the ‘revelation of 
Jesus Christ’ which God then granted him (see, e.g., 
Galatians i, 15 f.). Upon receiving this revelation, 
‘immediately I conferred not with FLESH AND BLOOD’, 
Now since St Paul compares his own apostolic com- 
missioning, coincident with the divine revelation of 
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“his Son’ to him, to that of St Peter, we ask on what 
occasion did St Peter receive a revelation from God the 
Father of the divine Sonship of Jesus; and the answer is 
iven in Matthew xvi,! when St Peter’s confession 
‘Thou art the Christ THE SON OF THE LIVING GOD’ is 
~ answered by the words ‘Blessed art thou . . . for FLESH 
_ AND BLOOD hath not REVEALED it to thee, but My FATHER 
WHO Is IN HEAVEN’. St Paul’s whole argument ‘is governed 
by one idea throughout—the mission of St Paul by the 
Father himself—and the comparison with St Peter is 
already anticipated in i, 12, 15, 16, being at length 
explicitly put forward in ii, 8, 9, as admitted by the 
chief apostles at Jerusalem’. 

Abbot Chapman also thought it ‘extremely likely’ 
that St Paul is presupposing a written account of St 
Peter’s confession, an account written in Greek. Besides 
the verbal and conceptual similarities drawn out above, 
he points to Galatians i, 16: ‘when it PLEASED GOD... 
to REVEAL his Son in me’, and compares this with 
Matthew xi, 25-7 (cf. Luke x, 21 f.): ‘Thou hast 
REVEALED (these things) to babes. Yea, FATHER, for 
such was WELL-PLEASING before thee’. ‘It. must. be 
observed that what the Father has . . . revealed to babes 
is simply the Son, as I have shown elsewhere’? (cf. 
J.T.S. Vol. X, 1910, pp. 552 ff.). And he further pointed 
out that only here, it would seem, in his epistles does 
St Paul refer to St Peter as ‘Peter’; elsewhere he uses 
the Aramaic form Kephas. Is not this due to the fact 
that ‘he is thinking of a Greek document in which he 
found Simon Peter’s confession, our Lord’s declaration 
that he was blessed in receiving this revelation and the 
following verse’? 


1 The parallels in Mark and Luke lack certain elements essential to the 
comparison with Galatians. 

2 ‘Shown’ is perhaps too strong a word. Chapman argued that as the Son 
alone knows and reveals the Father, and the Father alone knows the Son, 
therefore the ‘things’ revealed by the Father to ‘babes’ must be the things 


concerning the Son. 
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It appears to me that the intrinsic force of Abbot 
Chapman’s argument is very considerably strengthened 
by the similarities between Matthew and St Paul’s epistles 
drawn out by Professor Dodd. (For Matthew xvi, 23 
[Mark viii, 33] cf. Philippians iii, 19, Colossians iii, 2). 

(v) As was remarked above, Professor Dodd compares 
I Thess. ii, 15 f. with Matthew xxiii. The comparison of 
the two epistles to the Thessalonians with Matthew was 
worked out in detail by Dom Bernard Orchard in Thes- 
salonians and the Synoptic Gospels (Biblica, Vol. XIX, 
1938, pp. 19 ff.), and he there argued that ‘the literary 
kinship between the eschatological] chepters of I and II 
Thessalonians and Matthew xxiv and xxv is closer than 
is generally believed’. He showed that neither the Marcan 
nor the Lucan but the Matthaean version of Christ’s 
eschatological teaching provides ‘the truly appropriete 
background . . . for the right understanding of St Paul’s 
teaching’ on the ‘second’ Advent. St Matthew alone 
among the Evangelists has associated the Woes with the 
destruction of Jerusalem (cf. I Thess. ii, 16 ‘There’ has 
come upon them utter destruction’, which refers to a 
punishment of the Jews). ‘Between St Matthew and St 
Paul and them alone there is here complete continuity 
of ideas so that what the latter deftly suggests and hints 
at in passing finds its full explanation in the Matthaean— 
parallel’. The impression of a literary connexion is 
strengthened by an examination of I Thess. iv, 16 f. 
(cf. Matthew xxiv, 30 f.; xxv, 6. Matthew and St Paul 
are the only New Testament authorities for the ‘last 
trump’), v, 1-3 (cf. Matthew xxiv, 36-9, 42 f.),1 
v, 4-7 (cf. Matthew xxiv, 42-50). And if there is direct | 
literary connexion, it is the Matthaean version of the 
teaching that is original, for ‘the first Gospel helps us 
to understand allusions in Thessalonians’ and ‘the reverse 
is not the case’. 


1 Dom Orchard points out a striking verbal similarity between I Thess. v, 
3 and Luke xxi, 34-6. I hold with him that in this case Luke is the borrower 
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Passing on to II Thessalonians, Dom Orchard _ points 
out the remarkable parallels between II Thess. i, 7-10; 
ii, 1-3, 7-10 on the one hand and Matthew xxv, 31 
(introducing the Judgment Scene), xxiv, 30, 36, 31, ©, 


4, 12, 13, 27, 24 on the other. He further draws atten- 


tion to the description of Satan as ‘the tempter’, found 


in the Greek Bible only at Matthew iv, 3 and I Thess. 


iii, 5; and to I Thess iii, 2 f. ‘that we may be delivered 
from . . . the evil’, which appears to be a quotation from 
the Matthaean version of the Our Father.? Then, drawing 
up a teble of the parallels discussed, he points out the 
“extraordinary predominance’ of the Matthaean parallels 
to I and Il Thessalonians, as compared with those in 
Mark and Luke, and asks why St Paul’s teaching on the 
second Advent, as expressed in 51 A.D., ‘happens to 
coincide so consistently’ with Matthew’s arrangement of 
Christ’s teaching on the same subject. Apart from ‘the 
lawless one’ (for whom, cf. Daniel xi, 36 f.) and the 
statement that those who have ‘died first in Christ’ will 
not be at a disadvantage at the Advent, ‘there is no idea 
adumbrated in the eschatological portions of I and I 
Thesselonians which is not set out in fuller treatment 
in the Matthaean eschatological discourse. Almost every 
detail of the latter either has its place in the Pauline 
apocalyptic or is traceable therein’. Dom Orchard 
concludes that the apocalyptic passage in Matthew is 
‘something absolutely primordial and must be dated 
somewhere between 40 and 50 A.D.’ 

(vi) Harnack, ‘with all reserve’, suggested that St 
Paul was thinking of the sayings recorded in Matthew 
Riviot-7, Ceukesx) 21% f2), when he wrote (I Cor. i, 
19, 21): ‘For it is written ‘‘I will destroy the wisdom of 
the wise and will make void the prudence of the prudent ”’ 
_. . for since, in the wisdom of God, the world did not 
through wisdom KNOW Gop’ (cf. ‘No man KNOWETH . . . 


2 Cf. I Cor. x, 13, a passage which, as I was informed by the late Dom Hugh 
Connolly, has influenced Patristic quotation of the Our Father. 
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the Father save the Son, etc.’), ‘God was PLEASED’ (cf. 
‘Goop PLEASURE before thee’) ‘through the folly of the 
preaching! to save those who believe’. Chapman objected 
that as Isaias xxix, 14 lies behind both St Paul here and 
the Matthaean passage adduced by Harnack, therefore 
the ‘likeness may be purely accidental’. But the resem- 
hlance to the Matthaean passage recurs later in this part 
of I Corinthians, when St Paul claims to utter wisdom 
amongst the perfect, yet ‘not the wisdom of this world’ 
but God’s wisdom, which is HIppEN (cf. ‘Thou hast 
HIDDEN them from the wisE and prudent’), which 
however God has REVEALED to us (cf. “Thou has REVEALED 
them to babes’) through the Spirit. This wisdom, ap- 
parently identical with the ‘things of God’ which none 
‘knows’ save the ‘spirit of God’, may be the same as 
the uncreated wisdom of God, which earlier in the same 
passage has been identified with Christ ;? and the recep- 
tion of the Spirit from God, whereby we may know the 
things freely bestowed on us by him, apparently involves 
reception of the mind of Christ—cf. Matthew xi, 27 
‘None knoweth the Father save the Son’ (or, as I Cor. 
ii, 14 puts it, the psychic man cannot know the things 
of the Spirit of God) ‘and he to whom the Son willeth 
to reveal Him’. Thus (a) St Paul proclaims that Christians 
are in possession of a ‘wisdom’ freely bestowed and 
revealed by God, which they apprehend because they 
have the ‘Spirit of God’ and the ‘mind of Christ’; and 
thus apprehending they partake of the divine privilege 
of knowing the very mind of God; this knowing the 
mind of God would seem to be identical with ‘knowing 
Christ’; (b) Matthew xi, 25-7 states that Christ’s 
disciples are in possession of a knowledge revealed by 
God at His good pleasure, a knowledge by which may 

| ‘Preaching’ is practically equivalent to ‘Gospel’ (see p. 375 infra). ‘The folly 


of the preaching’ is thus equivalent to ‘the folly of the divine wisdom revealed 
in Christ to man’. 


2 It will be remembered that, according to Chapman, the truth hidden 
from the wise in Matthew xi, 25 is the truth about Christ the Son of God. 
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be meant God’s own knowledge of His Son. The parallel 
noted in I Cor. i, 21 is thus reinforced by I Cor. ii, 6-16, 
and the probability of literary connexion is perhaps 
clinched by St Paul’s use of the phrase ‘God was well- 
pleased’ in I Cor. i, 21. This verb, or the noun associated 
with it (for which cf. Matthew xi, 2 5), is used by St 
Paul with probable reference to this Matthaean passage 
also at Galatians i, 15 (see above) and Ephesians i, 9. 
In view of the parallels between other passages of St 
Paul and Matthew already pointed out, it is surely not 
improbable that Harnack’s suggestion was correct. 

(vii) Some years ago Professor Dodd gave us an epoch- 
~ making study of The Apostolic Preaching and Its Develop- 
ments (Hodder and Stoughton, 1935), based on the New 
Testament use of the terms ‘to preach’ (i.e. “to pro- 
claim’) and ‘preaching’ (kerygma, 1.€. ‘the thing preached’ 
rather than the active preaching of it). ‘Preaching’ (the 
noun) is almost a synonym of ‘Gospel’ (which of course 
never in the New Testament appears to mean a book), 
the difference being that the word ‘gospel’ suggests the 
divine origin of the message, while the word ‘preaching’ 
suggests the human agents employed in its propagation. 
The contents of the ‘preaching’ can be to some extent 
deduced from St Paul’s epistles and the Acts. It included, 
for instance, the following items: the age of the fulfilment 
of the divine purpose and promises has dawned; this 
dawning of fulfilment consists in the ministry, death and 
resurrection of Jesus, who is now exalted at the right 
hand of God, as Messianic head of the new Israel; the 
_ Holy Spirit in the Church is the sign of Christ’s present 
power and glory ; and the Messianic age will be con- 
- summated in the return of Christ as Judge. 

The explicit evidence for the judgeship of the returning 
Christ as constituting part of the apostolic ‘preaching’ 
is confined (apart from the Gospels) to St Paul (in 
epistles and Acts) and to Acts x, 42 (a speech of St 
Peter). The only explicit Synoptic elaboration of the idea 
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of a universal judgeship of Christ is Matthew xxv, 31-46, 
though the Parable of the Talents (Matthew), that of the 
Pounds (Luke), the Faithful Servant (Matthew and Luke), 
and the paragraph Mark xiii, 33-7 imply Christ’s judge- 
ship over the disciples; cf. Matthew xix, 28 (Luke: 
xxii, 30))'x, 32 (Luke viii,-n)j xvi)27- 

The view that the universe] judgment of mankind att 
the end of history would be executed by the Messiah, , 
although apparently adopted in the apocryphal Parables: 
of Enoch, would not seem to have been a common one: 
in first century Judaism. Towards the end of that. century 
we find traces of the idea of a final judgment to be: 
carried out by God, with a kind of anticipatory nationelist : 
judgment, opening a Messianic era conceived as preceding | 
the end of history, in which the Messiah may be the: 
judge who reprimands or punishes the godless nations.? 

But the doctrine of the universal judgeship of Christ: 
is part and parcel of the Pauline conception of Christianity. 
Romens ii, 16 speaks of the ‘day ‘In which God will 
judge the hidden things of men according to my Gospel 
through Jesus Christ’; II Timothy iv, 1: “God and Christ 
Jesus, who will judge the, living and the dead’. We may 
compare II Cor. v, 10, though the range of the judg- 
ment there might be restricted to Christians: ‘We 
must all appear before Christ’s tribunal, that each may 
receive according to what he did in the body, whether 
good or evil’. 

What was the source, in the teaching of Jesus, of 
this idea of the judgeship, especially the universal judge- 
ship, of the returning Christ? As has been stated, the 
most explicit Synoptic reference is in Matthew xxv, 
31-46, which leads us to expect the return of the Son 
of Man with divine attributes (‘in his glory, and all the 

1 This verse looks like a cross reference to Matthew xxv, 31-46. 

2See J. Bonsirven, Judaisme Palestinien, Vol. 1, pp. 489, 492. 

31 Cor. vi, 1-3 seems to suggest that judging function of the believers as 


associated with Christ, which is indicated, with special reference to the Twelve, 
in Matthew xix, 28 (Luke xxii, 30). 
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angels with him’), the gathering together before him of 
all the nations, and the sentence of life or punishment 
in the age to come, passed by him in accordance with a 
verdict upon the charitableness or otherwise of behaviour 
shown towards those whom he describes as his brethren 
and therefore as enjoying solidarity with him. 

It has not, so far as I am aware, been noticed that 
Ephesians i, 3-5 appears to have significant links with 


this Matthaean pericope: 


Matthew xxv, 31-46 Ephesians i, 3-5 
(The Son of Man) will Blessed be the God and 
mark them off from one FATHER OF OUR’ LORD 
another . . . then shall the jesus CHRIST who has 
King say “Come ye blessed BLESSED us in EVERY 
of my Father, inherit the SPIRITUAL BLESSING IN THE 
Reign prepared for you HEAVENLIES in Christ, 
from the foundation of the even as HE CHOSE US in 
world. For I was hungry, him before THE FOUNDA- 
etc....yedidit untome. TION OF THE WORLD, that 
we should be holy and 
BLAMELESS before him in 
CHARITY, having’ MARKED 
us out before unto 
ADOPTION-AS-sons through 
Jesu's’ Christ unto 
himself... 

(a) The Christian in St Paul, and the ‘inheritors of 
the Reign’ in Matthew, are ‘blessed by (or of) the 
“Father’ of Christ. The word here translated ‘blessed’ 
is used once elsewhere by St Paul of a blessing by God: 
‘They that are of faith are blessed with the believing 


Abraham’ (Galatians iii, 9).' 


1 In Romans iv, 13 Abraham is described as having been promised (by God) 
that he should be inheritor of the world. St Paul holds that the Old Testament 
~ coyenant-promises are fulfilled in Christ; hence he might link up the blessing 
and inheritance of Matthew xxv. with the promise of blessing and inheritance 


to Abraham. 
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(b) The ‘spiritual blessings in the heavenlies’ seems: 
parallel to the reward of the ‘Reign’ of which Matthew / 
speaks. 
; (c) ‘Chosen before the foundation of the world’ iss 
parallel to ‘prepared for you before the foundation off 
the world’. The phrase ’foundation of the world’ occurss 
only here in St Paul, outside the epistle to the Hebrews. . 

(d) ‘Blameless’ may suggest a verdict in judgment... 

(e) ‘Marked out before’ might have been suggested | 
by Matthew’s ‘mark off’, though the application is: 
different. 

(f) ‘Charity’, of which St Paul speaks, is the criterion 
in Matthew. 

(g) ‘Adoption-as-sons through Jesus Christ’ may! 
imply the solidarity of ‘His brethren’ with Christ which | 
is indicated in Matthew. 

(viii) If any significance is to be attached to the curious | 
parallels drawn out in (vii), it may be reinforced by a 
comparison of Ephesians i, 8 ff. with Matthew : 


Matthew xi, 25 ff. Ephesians i, 8 ff. 
liemicontessa? tOuntoees According to the wealth 


Father, Lord of heaven of his grace wherein he 
and earth, because thou abounded unto us in all 
hast hidden these things wispbom and _ prudence, 
from wise and clever, and MAKING KNOWN to us the 
hast revealed them to MysTERY of his will, 
babes. Yea, Father, for so according to his Goop 
was good pleasure before PLEASURE which he fore- 
thee. All things have been — ordained in him for dis- 
delivered to me by my _ pensation in the fullness 


Father ... to whomsoever of the times, to sUM UP 

the Son willeth to reveal ALL THINGS IN CHRIST, 

him. those in HEAVEN and those 
on EARTH. 


In both passages Christian truth is conceived as some- 
thing mysterious or hidden that is now made known to 
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Christ’s followers according to the divine good pleasure. 
In Matthew, the Father has delivered all things to Christ ; 
in Ephesians, God’s purpose, realized in the Christian 

dispensation, is to sum up all things in Christ. The 
language of the two passages does not show much coin- 

cidence except for the word ‘good pleasure’, but the 
ideas are strikingly similar. The passages in Ephesians is 
like a Pauline transposition of that in Matthew. For the 
‘grace’ by which is ‘made known the mystery of His 
will’, cf. Matthew xiii, 11: “To you (the disciples) it 
has been granted (by God) to know the mysteries of the 
Reign of God’. I should hazard a guess that in Ephesians 
i, 3-12 we have something like a Pauline meditation on 
the three passages Matthew, xxv, 31-46; xi, 25 ff.; 
xiii, 11. We may compare Colossians i, 26 ff.: ‘The 
mystery hidden from the ages and from the generations, 
but now it has been made known to his saints, to whom 
God has willed to make known what is the riches of 
the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, which is 
Christ in us, the hope of glory’; cf. Matthew xiii, 11 

(as above) and also xiii, 16 f. (Luke x, 23 f.): “Blessed 

are your eyes . . . many prophets and just men have 
desired to see what you see and have not seen. . it 

In the same chapter and the succeeding chapter of 
Ephesians (i, 20, 22; ii, 6) St Paul refers to Psalm cx, 1 
(‘seating him on his right hand in the heavenlies . . . 
‘he put all things under his feet’), cf. Matthew xxii, 
44 and parallels; and declares that Christians have been 
seated with Christ in the heavenlies (cf. Matthew xix, 
bg Luke: xxi, $29). 

(ix) We may add a few more parallels between St 
Paul and Matthew: (a) Rabbinic Judaism spoke of ‘in- 
heriting the life of the age to come’ (cf. Matthew xix, 
29; Mark x, 17; Luke x, 25; xviii; 18). St Paul speaks 
of ‘inheriting the Reign of God’ (I Cor. vi, 9 fs cRVuEO; 
Galatians v, 21, cf.; Ephesians v, 5). The only Gospel 
passage in which mention is made of the Reign of God 
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as an inheritance is ‘Matthew xxv, 34 (the Judgment: 
Scene). 

(b) St Paul is fond of the metaphors of growth and | 
building with reference to the spread of Christianity | 
and the development of the Church and of the individual’s 
spiritual life (e.g. Colossians i, 6: the Gospel is ‘bearing 
fruit and waxing . . . since you heard it and perceived 
the grace . . .’; Ephesians iii, 18: ‘rooted and founded 
in charity’; Colossians ii, 7: ‘rooted and built up in 
Him’; Romans xv, 20: ‘that I may not build on another 
man’s foundation’; I Cor. iii, 1o-12; Ephesians ii, 20: 
‘built up on the foundation of the apostles’). If we desire 
sources for these metaphors, the Parable of the Sower 
is found in all three Synoptic Gospels (cf. for instance 
Matthew xiii, 18-23: ‘Everyone who Hears the word 
of the Reign . . . This is he who Hears the word and 
understands, who BEARS FRUIT . . .’). The comparison 
of the spiritual life to a building occurs in Matthew 
vii, 24-7; cf. Luke vi, 47-9. And the comparison of 
the Church to a building might be derived from Matthew 
xvi, 18 (where note that St Peter is not the foundation 
but the underlying rock on which the foundations are 
superimposed). 

(c) Colossians ii, 22 contrasts the Christian life with 
the commands and teachings of men (Isaias xxix, 13); 
cf. Matthew xv, 8 f.; Mark vii, 6 f. 

(d) For Ephesians iii, 14: ‘The Father after whom all 
fatherhood in heaven and earth is named’ cf. Matthew 
xxiii, 9: ‘Call none your Father on the earth; for you 
have one Father, the heavenly.’ 

(e) I Cor. xiii, 2: ‘Faith which can move mountains’. 
‘Moving mountains’ is a, Jewish metaphor, but for faith 
in connexion with it cf. Matthew xvii, 20 (Luke xvii, 6); 
xxi, 21 (Mark xi, 22 f.). For xiii, 3 “Give away all that 
I have to feed the poor’ cf. Matthew xix, 21. 

(f) If there is a connexion between the Matthaean 
and Pauline teaching on the Church (see [ii] above), 
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there may be a connexion between the Parable of the 
Talents and St Paul’s interest in diversity of functions 
in the Church. 

(g) I Cor. ix, 14: “The Lord gave orders to them that 
announce the Gospel to live of the Gospel’ ; cf. Matthew 
me, 10 (Luke:x, 7). 

Other parallels could be cited, but it is time to review 
our evidence. Some of it, taken by itself, would be in- 
significant, as explicable by coincidence, or by the 
common Jewish or Jewish-Christian background of St 
Paul and St Matthew. In some cases the Matthaean 
feature with which St Paul shows affinity is shared by 
one or both the other Synoptic Gospels, and if these 
cases stood alone we should be thrown back on the 
familiar Synoptic problem. But some of the most striking 
cases [(i), (ii), (iv), (v), (vil), (vill)] are of likenesses 
between St Paul and what is peculiar to Matthew (tran- 
sitional Reign of Christ; teaching on the Church; the 
Promise to St Peter; the eschatological teaching; 
Ephesians and the Judgment Scene). It does not seem 
reasonable to deny that most of these similarities are 
due to relationship. As has been mentioned, Professor 
Dodd seeks to explain (i), (ii) and (iii) by supposing 
‘that neither St Paul nor Matthew is directly dependent . 
on the other, but that each depends on a primitive 
Jewish-Christian tradition. To this conclusion he is 
driven by his recognition that Pauline influence is un- 
traceable in Matthew, together with his unquestioning 
adhesion to the ‘priority of Mark’ and in consequence 
to a relatively late date for Matthew. It is, however, 
doubtful whether his hypothesis does justice even 
to his own three cases. Note especially that I Cor. v, 

3-5 seems connected not only conceptually but verbally 
with Matthew xviii, 20: 
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Matthew I Corinthians 
For where two or three IN THE NAME OF THE? 
are gathered together in LORD Jesus you BEING: 
(to) my name, there am I~ GATHERED TOGETHER and | 
in their midst. my spirit with the POWER: 
OF THE LORD JESUS. 


This is the only occurrence in St Paul’s epistles off 
the verb ‘gather together’.! Note that the judgment is; 
to be uttered with the authority (cf. ‘my spirit’) of the: 
absent apostle. 

When we come to case (iv), Galatians and the Promise : 
to St Peter, the theory of common dependence on| 
general Jewish-Christian tradition seems even less ade- | 
quate, the verbal connexions being so striking. And as; 
regards (v), the peculiar fact that each of the three: 
Synoptic Gospels finds room for samples of our Lord’s | 
eschatological teaching, but that only Matthew covers 
the features of that teaching which St Paul reproduces, 
together with the impressive verbal agreements, almost 
compels us to suppose that the Matthaean arrangement 
of that teaching existed in a Greek document before I 
and II Thessalonians were written. Verbal as well as 
conceptual similarity is also found in (vi), (vii) and 
(viii). It is therefore an attractive hypothesis that at 
least large masses of Matthaean material existed in 
written form (and in the Greek language) before St 
Paul’s epistles were written. It will be observed that the 
parts of Matthew involved are, with one or two important 
exceptions, not, in the main, found among those sections 
whose reproduction in Luke gave a basis to the ‘Q’ 
hypothesis. Rather is it true to say that the evidence 
we have examined affords us no means of distinguishing 
our hypothetical written source for St Paul’s ‘Matthaean- 
isms’ from Matthew itself. To put the matter another 


1 Had he not been influenced by Matthew, he could have used ‘Come to- 
gether’ as in I Cor. xi, 17 f., xiii, 23, 26. 
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way, large and determining elements of ‘Paulinism’ 


(for example, of St Paul’s ecclesiology, his conception 
of apostleship, his ‘unrealized’ eschatology, his contrast 
between ‘fleshly’ thought and wisdom on the one hand 
and the spiritual enlightenment of the Christian on the 
other, his doctrine of the glorified Christ and that of 
the indwelling Christ) can be regarded as partly trans- 
positions and partly developments of characteristically 


‘Matthaean aspects of the tradition of our Lord’s own 


teaching bt 


1 A comparison of the epistle of St James and the Synoptic Gospels is revealing 


(cf. J. Chaine’s commentary, pp. Ixiv ff.) Chaine lists a number of similarities 


of the epistle with the teaching of Jesus, involving 46 of the 108 verses of the 


~ epistle. Of these 46 verses ‘22 have as their term of comparison the Sermon 


on the Mount, especially in Matthew’s version’. The 46 verses ‘allow us to. 
infer a possible influence’ of the teaching of Jesus on the epistle. “Some, notably 
those relating to joy in suffering, prayer made with faith, the inheritance of 
the Kingdom by the poor, the prohibition of oaths, the pardon of sins, allow 
us to conclude to a probable influence. This possibility and probability become 


greater when it has been established that James is a Christian.’ It will be noticed 


that the passages in which Chaine finds a probable influence of our Lord’s 


teaching, together with the overwhelming majority of those in which he finds 


possible influence, are explicable by reference to Matthew. 
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ANGLICANISM AND REUNION 
By DOM RALPH RUSSELL 
THE VOCATION OF M. PORTAL 


sk life work of that apostle of charity, M. Portal, 
was so rich and varied that no single person had 
the knowledge to undertake his biography. But 
various accounts of his friends were gathered together 
by Canon Hemmer, who had been associated with him 
in his ‘Groupe des Normaliens’ and finally in the Con- 
versations of Malines. He died before completing his 
work, but it has now been edited and published.! 

Born of Catholic parents on 14th August 1855, Fernand- 
Etienne Portal soon decided to become a priest and 
eventually entered the Congregation of the Mission.. 
Delicate health (he liked to quote St Teresa of Avila’s 
‘Thank God I have always been ill’) frustrated his desire 
to go on the Foreign Missions, and at the age of thirty-- 
four the young lecturer in theology had to be sent to) 
Madeira. There he met Lord Halifax and formed the: 
friendship which changed his life. The open-hearted! 
priest, who knew England only as ‘a Protestant country’ ’ 
(doubtless judged in the light of French Protestantism), , 
found in the President of the English Church Union: 
‘an Anglican layman with the soul of an apostle, 
full of the love of our Lord Jesus Christ and of desire: 
to procure the glory of the Master’. In long walks on 
the cliffs of the island they discussed ‘the divisions 
separating those whose pride was to be called disciples: 
of Jesus’. ‘Pray for me sometimes’, wrote Lord Halifax 
when at length they parted, ‘that I may not be among 
those who know the truth and do not follow it’. M. 
Portal tried to convert him; the check he received made 
no difference to their friendship, and it was under the 
aegis of this great Christian that he was introduced to 
the religious world of England, 


1 Monsieur Portal: Prétre de la Mission by H. Hemmer. Pp. 249 (Bloud and 
Gay) 22ofrs. 
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We can only indicate what followed: the impression 
_made on M. Portal by Leo XIII during a visit to Rome, 
his growing interest in the Anglican position,’ his pro- 
posal of a campaign to bring theologians of both sides 
_ closer together by friendly talks (the subject he suggested 
_ being Anglican orders), opposition from Cardinal Vaughan 
who considered that the fundamental question of authority 
must be faced from the first, the consequent choice of 
France as a base for the’ campaign, the study on Anglican 
orders published by M. Portal—he considered them 
doubtful, but ended with a stirring appeal for union. 
Then for the first time M. Portal visited England. He 
was introduced by Lord Halifax to High Anglican circles. 
There was a crucial interview with the Bishop of Peter- 
borough who, according to M. Portal’s notes, said that 
the Church of England made no doubt in ascribing a 
certain primacy to the Pope, and who agreed that the 
Pope ‘peut connaitre infalliblement quelle est la vrai 
doctrine professée dans |’Eglise, en prenant les moyens 
appropriés qui lui permettront de la distinguer des 
_ opinions diverses’ and that there would be an obligation 
to belief this truth without acceptance by a General 
Council. M. Portal joyfully concluded: “There seems 
to be no opposition between us on the question of 
- infallibility’. An interview with the Archbishop of York 
- was cordial, and there was no check until the friends 
reached Archbishop Benson. ‘We must not forget’, 
said he, ‘that there are many of our brethren who do 
“not quite hold our opinions, and we have no right to 
- throw them over’. Delay in the transmission of a letter 
_ did not give M. Portal time to accept an invitation from 
~ Cardinal Vaughan, and he left England without consulting 
any Catholic bishop. 
‘He now wrote a letter to Cardinal Rampolla which 
resulted in a summons to Rome and a long audience with 
Leo, who was ‘vraiment magnifique’. The upshot was 
Leo’s letter ‘Ad Anglos’. Encouraged by the Pope to 
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devote himself to England, M. Portal founded an 
association for reunion with the Anglican Church, one 
of whose organs was the Revue Anglo-Romaine. He 
thought statistics showed that England would never be 
won by individual conversions (not that he failed to help 
in them), that the Thirty-nine Articles could be in- 
terpreted in a Catholic sense, that the Church of England 
was firmly embedded in the national life and that she 
was moving towards a union which would take place 
one day. These views were strongly opposed by English 
Catholics and treated with suspicious reserve by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Opposition among Anglicans 
was inflamed by a summary of the Encyclical Satis Cog- 
nitum, though it did nothing more than clarify traditional 
doctrine, and among Catholics by truncated reports of 
a lecture by M. Portal in London. Indiscretions of sub- 
ordinates brought Roman disapproval on the Revue 
Anglo-Romaine. M. Portal was ordered to concern himself! 
with English affairs no longer. Silently submitting, he: 
went for a rest to the Pyrenees, where he received a: 
shattering blow by the publication of the Bull Apostolicae: 
Curae. He had failed. 

In the hour of failure there came a re-assuring message: 
from the Pope, allowing him to continue his good! 
relations with Anglicans. As professor of dogma at! 
Chalons, and then as superior of the Seminary at Nice, 
his insistence on positive and historic studies in theology, , 
his vivid teaching of the treatise on the Church, his: 
winning, open personality and freedom from convention 
awoke a joyous intellectual life in his students. But his 
heart was still with England, and, possibly at the in- 
stance of the Holy See, he was brought back to Paris as 
Superior of the new seminary of St Vincent. 

For the rest of his life he was able to develop to the 
full his apostolate of friendship.’ He had friends every- 
where, especially in the students of the “Ecole Normale’, 
as the beloved chaplain of its Catholic Group. It was 
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friendship which brought closer and closer approaches 
to the world around him and particularly to Russia. 
Friendship was the way to union. The Church was the 
idea round which all his thought and action revolved, 
and he realized that her most lovely characteristic is” 
triumphant expansion through charity. While insisting 
that there must be no compromise over truth, he started 
always from what unites, not from what divides. A man 
treated as an opponent and shown to be in the wrong 
will probably be alienated, but frank and loyal recog- 
nition of the spiritual treasures he already possesses will 
win his friendship, and logic can follow. From the 
reforms of his own St Vincent he learnt another lesson: 
Christian life brought to perfection leads to union. The 
nearer separated Churches draw to the Heart of Christ, 
the closer they draw to each other and the more they 
long for union. ‘It is because we are not sufficiently 
Christian that the world is not Christian.’ Towards the 
end. of his life he summed up in a sort of spiritual testa- 
ment the work of those whom he would have as apostles 
of union for their separated brethren: prayer, charity, 
humility, friendship—above all, friendship between 
noble souls desirous, even though they are separated, 
to work for the Church, that is for Christ—the love of 
our Lord in his Church, with comprehensive sympathy 
and immense goodwill, not a doctrinal ‘comprehensive- 
ness’ which respects illusions and errors, but one which 
penetrates with sympathy into the soul of those separated 
- from us, seeking for and joyful to find all the generosities 
_ which lead to a Catholic life (pp. 204-6). 

His apostolate opened up horizons far beyond England, 
and his methods are those for the whole modern world. 
But England remained his great love. Thirty-five years 
after his failure, he put forward to Cardinal Mercier 
his old idea of a friendly conference between Catholic 
and Anglican theologians. The result was the Con- 
versations of Malines. An account of them is given in 
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Canon Hemmer’s book. But before they ended the: 
Cardinal and M. Portal were dead. The Cardinal had | 
offered his life for Union, embracing Lord Halifax who» 
was present while he received Viaticum. 

The Portuguese saying: ‘God writes straight with. 
crooked lines’ was a favourite with M. Portal. It was. 
true of his life’s work. It is fair to say that his first failure : 
was due to_ insufficiently informed enthusiasm. The: 
check came, not in the unhappy period of the anti-. 
Modernist re-action, but in the full enlightenment of’ 
Leo XIII. M. Portal would have preferred a patient: 
approach on both sides, but the pace was hurried and | 
the emphasis, especially in the mind of Lord Halifax, 
was laid upon reunion, as if it were a proximate possibility. 
This turned the journalistic spot-lights, both in 1896) 
and at Malines, upon what should have been slow, pre-. 
paratory work, and aroused false excitement, false hopes | 
and fears. 

It would not, we think, be fair to say that the reason. 
of failure was lack of long-sighted charity in English | 
Catholics or in the general body of Anglicans. The : 
trouble lay in mistaking the situation. M. Portal seems; 
to have had no English sources of information beyond 
Lord Halifax and extreme High Anglican circles. There 
is no record of independent enquiries or of his visiting | 
a Catholic religious house, or of any really wide reading. 
If he had studied Newman, would he have been so un- 
reasonably shocked at the reception which Archbishop 
Benson gave him ? Above all, he failed to consult the 
Catholic bishops, and they are ‘successors of the Apostles 
by divine institution who rule in the name of Christ 
the flock committed to their care’ (Pius XII, Mystici 
_ Corporis). From the Anglican side Lord Halifax’s position 
is summed up by a letter written to him about Malines 
by Bishop Gore: “Do you know a single Anglican bishop 
who could be led along this path except after a radical 
change in the Roman dogma ? The most you could 
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ie hope for would be the formation of a Uniate Church 


with at the maximum some hundreds of priests and 
some thousands of faithful. What good would that be 


for the cause of union ?. . . It is only your indomitable 
and juvenile hope which explains your letter . . . As 


for the mass of the Anglican Church, it seems to me 
pure, voluntary ignorance to envisage a union in the 


actual atmosphere’ (pp. 185-6). The last sentence is 


rather sweeping, for nobody, surely, could accuse Lord 


Halifax of wilful ignorance, but it gives a clue to the 


_ corresponding anxieties of English Catholics. That some- 


times they show a lack of charity and sympathy is 


human, regrettable and true. That they do so habitually 
is quite untrue. That sincerity over Truth will be taken for 
lack of charity is to be expected. Most educated Catholics 
have good Anglican friends or relatives,many are converts or 
children of converts; they know their fellow countrymen. 
It can hardly give offence if we say that their judgement 
coincided with Bishop Gore’s. They have also behind 


them a history of martyrs and converts who gave up 


everything to follow the light. They know the very 


4 actual spiritual danger to those who really see the Faith 


and who are tempted not to make the sacrifice by the 
familiar argument: ‘Don’t leave the ship. Help to pilot 
it to Rome. Enlightened continental Catholics require 
no more of you. Reunion may be just coming.’ Con- 
tinental Catholics should extend their charity both to 
the separated brethren who not unnaturally come to 
them, and to their own brethren, whose views they 
should hear. 

There is another point. Work for Christ must be 
honest—‘doing the truth in charity’. It does not help 
to think that the character and history of the English 
Church are other than they are. Archbishop Davidson 
rightly said that at Malines ‘it oughti to be made un- 
mistakably clear that the great principles of the Reforma- 
tion are still our principles _ , . It would be unfair to 
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our Roman Catholic friends to leave them in any doubt : 
as to our adherence, on large questions of controversy, 
to the principles for which men like Hooker or Andrewes | 
or Cosin contended’.! Further a vital distinction is} 
drawn by Canon Hemmer: ‘It must not be forgotten 
that Anglicanism is not an orthodoxy, that no Anglican | 
individually, even if a bishop, can answer for the faith 
of other Anglicans’ (p. 213). That surely is the reason 
why, as he tells us, ‘of the ten persons (at Malines) 
only Lord Halifax and M. Portal believed in the pos- 
sibility of a reunion in the sense of a reconciliation of ' 
the Anglican and the Roman Church’ (p. 212), and even 
M. Portal doubted its proximate possibility. 

But lack of wide charity is our common failing, and 
from the great Christians of this book—Portal, Halifax, 
Leo XIII, Mercier—we can learn many lessons of patient 
prayer and work and open-hearted sympathy with the 
eager desire for the unity of Christendom which has 
arisen, surely under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
among Catholics and_ their separated brethren. Papal 
Encyclicals have called for a common social front 
against the menace of paganism, and there have been 
many happy developments along these lines. We welcome 
the recent publication of the touching and generous 
letters sent by Archbishop Temple to Leo XIII.? 

M. Portal was one ‘who never knew how to separate 
science and friendship, because God united in us heart 
and reason’ . . . “But really to know his simplicity and 
active goodness . . . one must follow him into a work 
more humble and hidden but perhaps the dearest to his 
heart, quite simply a work of charity’. True disciple of 
St Vincent in preaching the Gospel to the poor and 
waiting for circumstances to provide his opportunities, 
he accepted in 1907 the direction of a band of ladies 
who went to work and then to live in a miserable and 


1 P..188, cf. The Life of Charles Gore by G. L. Prestige, p. 482. 
2 The Church Times, 9th July 1948. 
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dangerous slum, the Javel quarter of Paris. He trained 
them in perfectly disinterested charity. The work was 
for Christ, not for proselytes. Provided truth was never 
compromised, charity unfeigned would speak for itself 
and the work of touching hearts could be left to God. 
Here, too, M. Portal was in the vanguard of the modern 
apostolate. The world sees too little plain Christian 
charity. Communists say there is no such thing. Imitate 
God, then, said M. Portal, who gives his sun to good 
and bad and his rain to just and unjust. In some mission- 
ary countries this is the only way, and M. Portal was 
much interested in it. He came to see his ladies as fore- 
runners of an apostolate of charity going into far lands 
to work for the Union of Churches. Charity unites. 
‘Seek what unites, not what divides’. It was in the house 
of Javel, on 19th June 1926, that M. Portal died. He is 
buried in the chapel of Christ the Redeemer at the 
children’s home at Corbiéres which was part of the 
Javel work, where a great window shows our Lord 
coming from the Supper-room as he utters his supreme 
prayer for Unity: ‘That they may be one as we are one’. 


aM 


ON THE NOTION OF 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


(concluded) 
Ry JEAN MOUROUX 


N the light of the preceding discussion we may define 
J rigions experience as the act—or the system of acts— 

by which man lays hold of himself as related to God. This 
is the most personal of experiences, because it is the 
meeting of the created person with the creative Person, 
and because, by that very token, it engages the soul’s whole 
reality. We must now make this account more precise, 
basing it on the nature of the religious relationship as 
already examined, but’ we must remember that if it 
were removed from this ‘personal’ context it would 
cease to exist. 

First, then, religious experience is normally integrating, 
by which I mean that all the chief characteristics of the 
human person are engaged therein and hierarchically 
integrated. This grasp of the relationship with God 
contains an intellectual element. The relationship is 
necessarily directed and specified by a certain idea of 
God. For God is Truth, and a religion which dispenses 
with the truth would dispense with God himself, what- 
ever forms or means it employed to reach this truth 
of God. In the religious act I realize my position before 
God, place myself in relation to him, adhere to the truth 
of God and to the, truth of my being in relation to him 
in an affirmation which is an assent of my intelligence. 
Adoration, humility and love are implied in this act; 
it is their ultimate root. 

The experience also contains a voluntary element. It 
is necessarily a free act, more precisely an act of generosity, 
establishing and positing the religious relationship. I 
accept myself in my creatureliness, welcome the majesty 
and the holiness of God in submitting myself to him, 
engage my whole destiny and vocation, abandon myself 
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to him to serve him. For God is love, and I cannot 
reply to his gift to me of his being, and of himself through 
his being, save by the gift of myself in return. 

To this must be added an affective element. For the act 
in which I engage my destiny, and in which I achieve 


_my own being by giving it to God, must stir me to the 


depths and arouse in me a capacity for joy and praise 
and thanksgiving which was unknown to me before I 


met with the Infinite. So, then, I become known to 


myself and realize that I am forestalled, enveloped, 
summoned. The consciousness of this summons and the 
acceptance of it expand into a profound sense of adora- 
tion, gratitude, supplication and exalting humility— into 
a stirring of the whole being touched in its depths by 
the God who penetrates it and infinitely transcends it. 

But there can be no stopping here in true religion ; 
it embraces also an active element, because it is an engage- 
ment which, on pain of becoming unreal, must raise 
man’s whole life, control his concrete activity and 
translate itself into particular actions. The acts of a 
truly religious man are all inspired or consecrated acts: 
the search for God and his service knows no limits or 
barriers. And at this point the philosopher must adopt 
the language of St Paul: ‘Whether you drink or whether 


~ you eat, do all for the glory of God’. 


Finally, as against a prejudice which is still too wide- 
spread, religious experience necessarily includes a social 
element: because man is always before God as a member 
of a vast family; because the first movement of all true 
religion is: ‘Our Father who art in Heaven’; because 


the person can seek and find God only on condition 


that it helps others to seek and find him; because the 
more it penetrates into the mysteries of God, the more 
it discovers the mystery of a summons addressed to others, 
to all others, a summons as necessary and as personal as 
that addressed to itself; because its own liberty can be 
consecrated to God only in consecrating itself to the 
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pursuance of his Kingdom and its establishment among us. 

Thus, without going beyond the above analysis, we 
can see already that religious experience manifests itself 
as the experience which is in a supreme degree a structural one. 
For it is the conscious grasp of a relationship which is 
thought, willed, affectively realized, integrated in the 
details of life, intimately bound up with the whole 
human community. More precisely, it is the grasp of a 
relationship in which all these component elements 
fulfil themselves in the simplicity of an act which contains 
them all virtually, which emphasizes one or other of them 
according to circumstances, but which unifies and trans- 
cends them, because it is the act of the person yielding 
itself to the God who summons it. Religious experience 
is the awareness of this response to the summons, the 
grasp of this contact in and through the giving of the 
gift, the discovery of the divine pressure at the heart 
of that ‘Yes’ which admits us to it and to the awareness 
of the unification—inchoative, at least—of being and life 
under God’s sway. 

Religious experience, therefore, is integrating and so 
integral—or there is no such thing. All attempts to 
reduce it to one of its elements are vain, because they 
abolish the very object of their concern. All the partial 
aspects are found in it: whether it be some characteristic 
which becomes salient, but is implicitly ‘lived’ and 
‘placed’ within the harmony of the experience as a 
whole; whether it be a first stirring or summons to some 
sort of wholeness, a beginning which has no meaning 
save in its orientation to that which will perfect it; or 
whether it be a mutilation and deformation, because 
then it will be only a residual element of the authentic 
experience. And it is because it is supremely personal, 
because it is the dialogue between the created ‘I’ and 
the creative ‘You’, that religious experience alone can 
and must be totalitarian. 
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Next we must consider religious experience as the 
experience of the holy. This term has not as yet any accepted 
definition in philosophical language.! Not that this is 
surprising. It cannot be reduced to philosophical cate- 
ories because it means for us: God envisaged simply as 


God, that is, first and foremost, in a mystery which can 


never be evacuated. A ‘clear’ God can be only an idea, and 
so nothing, whereas the term of the religious relationship 
is necessarily mysterious of its very nature (whatever 
may be the case for the means of attaining to it—a 
subject which will engage us later). The experience of 
another’s personality is always mysterious, and _ this 
gives it its charm, its richness and its profundity. But 
here we are considering persons who are on a level 
with one another: the movement is horizontal; when 
one of the persons is God, the very meaning of experience 
undergoes a change. God is the Wholly Other as well 
as the absolute Type of being. Contact with him is 
necessarily and in the first place contact with an abyss. 
True, man is before God as his image and his son, but 
he is still more a creature—dust and ashes. And it is at 
the heart of this nothingness that religious experience 
takes place. All that we can say and grasp of our likeness, 
our kinship, our proximity to God must be understood 
at the heart of an infinite unlikeness, an infinite otherness, 
an infinite distance. We cannot bind up these two aspects 
positively together ; we cannot see their inner connexion. 
We can only affirm them one after the other in a rhythm 
in which the infinite distance is never abolished. To 


become aware of this abyss or of this mystery is to posit 


and to ‘live’ the reality of religion: it is abyssal by 
definition.2 


1 R. Otto’s Das Heilige can always be read again with profit. But the enquiry 


~ ought to be undertaken afresh and the book reconstructed. Otto himself 


recognized that his categories are Lutheran. And it is not necessary—far from 
it—to be irrationalist in order to recognize and ‘place’ the mystery. 

2The Church is often accused of evacuating the mystery by her view of 
our knowledge of God. But the Church declares (The Lateran Council, Denz. 
Bannw., 432): ‘Inter creatorem and creaturam non potest tanta similitudo 
notari, quin inter eos major sit dissimilitudo notanda’. 
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The second characteristic which we have to consider ° 
is that this mysterious term is seized upon as transcendent : 
and immanent. I deliberately adopt this classical opposition, 
which is. considered outworn in some quarters and | 
illusory in others, because it underlines the essential 
paradox of religious experience. For the presupposition 
of this experience is the reality of creation, that is, the 
presence of the transcendent at the heart of the human 
being, giving its existence and summoning it. Thus the 
fundamental and necessary movement of being is this 
tendency which orientates it to God by its whole nature 
and makes of it a relation to God as its end. To say that 
God is present to us as creative cause is to say that he 
is present as the ‘constitutive’ reality, as source of a 
substantial vocation and a_ substantial demand made 
upon us. To become aware of this demand and this 
summons, to ratify them freely and to deliver oneself 
over to God, is religious experience. 

Still more precisely, the rhythm of religious experience 
is made up of a taking stock and a taking position bound up 
together. There is a taking stock of the relationship which 
is given to us: that which comes from creation itself, 
from the pure liberality of God towards us and in us— 
but this is only a preliminary, because it is an appeal to 
our liberty. Then there is the positing of this relation, 
personally accepted and deliberately willed; as such it 
is renewed, deepened, radically altered in character, for 
it raises us from the ontological level to the spiritual 
and realizes a communion with God which is not simply | 
natural but personal. It is therefore a creative positing: 
‘Tl’ had been posited by the creative ‘You’; now I freely 
posit, in return, this creative You; and I assent to the 
truth of my being by giving myself to God. Interiorization 
and personalization of the relationship with God, such is 
the second characteristic of the experience of the holy. 

But it is precisely because God is transcendent and 
immanent that his presence is thus accepted and posited. 
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The creative God is always absolutely first; and when I 
realize the relation I—God, it is always the relation of 
myself to someone who knows, chooses, establishes me 
in being and summons me to him. It is impossible to 
escape this prevenience in knowledge, in choice and 
in summons. | can find myself only as involved in it, 
inundated by it. In this sense, and in virtue of this absolute 
priority of God in me, religious experience is an entering 
into eternity. But this mysterious entering takes place at 
the heart of a reciprocity which we must heavily underline. 
The act which posits the relationship is also the act 
which accepts it. I establish it, but as one who is himself 
posited. I give myself to God but as one who is given to himself 
by God. And it is in the religious act itself that this 
reciprocity takes place, because in it I plunge into my 
Source and move to my last End. When I believe in God, 
when I love and serve him, I seize upon him as the 
adorable and beatifying Person. There is thus a dialectic 
of a return to oneself and a going outward to God, of 
recollection within the self and of extraversion towards 
God: by the religious act my centre becomes God: that is the 
paradox of religious experience. 

Finally, it appears as the relation of two acts: God’s 
and my own. But what an abyss yawns between them! 
My own is directly experienced because I posit it. God’s 
is experienced in the measure in which I think or ratify 
it, in the measure in which I am aware of its presence 
through its efficacy, a measure which is always secondary 
and provisory, but always present, because thus to think 
and to accept God carries with it necessarily a minimum 
of awareness—if only that ‘feeling of creatureliness’ 
without which religion does not exist. But since God 
remains always transcendent he eludes the grasp of pure 
affective awareness. It is the tendency of the relation 
much more than its term of which I am aware: I cannot 
experience the act by which God posits me; but I have 
the experience of being posited by God. I discover and 
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have experience of my self in its mystery as a You posited | 
by creative Love.! So I experience the divine truth which . 
makes me what | am. 

That the ‘term of religious experience is transcendent 
and immanent gives it its form: what gives it its content 
is that this term is God as an object of adoration and 
love. Here I can be very brief, merely observing that 
we must be on our guard against oversimplification, 
Because God is the primary cause and the primary end we 
might be tempted to say: ‘As creative cause God is the object 


of adoration; and as beatifying end he is the object of | 
love’. That is true enough from the point of view of | 


formal analysis. But in experience these two aspects of 
God are given and grasped together. If God is the 
object of adoration it is because he is both the cause and 
the end, as such no less absolute, no less transcendent, 
no less ‘separating’. There is no common measure with 
man in either case; our origin and our beatitude, which 
will always elude our grasp here below, are wrapt in 
the one same night; and that is why holy fear seizes upon 
the religious man faced by this double abyss: the nothing 
from which he has come forth and the destiny to which 
he is called. God is also the object of love because he is a 
cause and an end which are intimate, personal, uniting. 
For if absolute finality is a summons to possession and to 
union in knowledge and love, creative efficiency is a 
communication of being by pure generosity and is the 
basis of God’s natural paternity. Religious experience 
may be further defmed at this point as the relating of 
these two lines of approach which mutually envelop one another. 
Adoration humbles love in absolute submission; love 
uplifts adoration in a hymn of jubilation. This movement 
back and forth gives religious experience a rhythm which 
is that of God’s creative act, and so realizes a vital com- 
munion between the created being and its God. 

Lastly, religious experience is a mediate experience. 
The presence of God and the grasp of him which it in- 


1 Madinier, Conscience et Amour, 101. 
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volves are a presence and a grasp through the mediation 
_ of a sign or group of signs. The presence of God cannot be 
a direct presence, if ‘direct’ signifies pure contact of 
essence with essence, of spiritual person with spiritual 
person. Neither myself, nor others, nor (a (fortiori) 
God are thus given to my awareness. They are present 
only in a medium which must be analysed and defined 
in each case and which, excludes face-to-face vision here 
below. But there is no question either of an. indirect 
_ presence, if by that is meant an experience which passes 
through some other thing and bears on this other thing, 
so that we conclude to a presence from it—that would 
amount to an absence of real and personal contact and 
so to the suppression of authentic experience. 

This is a presence through signs, a presence which is, in 
its various forms, that of myself to myself, of other 
minds to mine, and of God to myself in religious exper- 
ience. We might say, borrowing a formula from M. 
Madinier,! that God is not given in experience, but 
seized upon in it. And the sign through which we seize 
upon God is the religious act itself, the integral act, of 
course, with its essential characteristic of being accepted 
and posited whole and entire, together with its objective 
and subjective principles: the movement of intelligence 
and the Being known, the movement of will and the 
Being freely chosen, the awakening of affectivity and 
the Being loved, the act of generosity and the Being 
served . . . This is the act which, with all its component 
elements, is the medium of the presence; and religious 
experience is precisely the awareness of the relation in 
which it links man with God, and consequently the aware- 
ness of God as the term posited by and positing the relation. 
It is through thoughts, spiritual attitudes, feelings, religious 
actions,? that we seize upon God and that religious 
experience is brought about. 


1 Madinier, Conscience et Amour, 5. 

2 A very interesting analysis of these delicate structures of religious experience, 
from the Lutheran point of view, will be found in K. Girgensohn, La Structure 
Spirituelle de 1’ Expérience Religieuse. See M. Rabeau’s review, La Vie Spirituelle 
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It will be seen that we do not admit a metaphysical 
empiricism which would allow us an intuition of God. 
God is reached in experience, as in a medium proper 
to this end, in a refraction of light which leads back to 
its source. He is reached by experience, as by a means of 
knowledge which directs and leads on beyond itself. 
In this sense we go beyond experience to reach God who 
establishes it, gives it its meaning and guarantees its 
value. In the very immanence in which he delivers himself 
to us, we reach God as transcendent. For at the moment 
when I posit him, and because I posit him as transcendent, — 
I am posited by him and am more posited than positing ; 
I am torn away from myself and this tearing away, which 
delivers me over to God, at the same time delivers to 
me God himself in his action. 

Since this presence can be grasped only in the act which 
posits and accepts it at the same time, the subject of the 
experience is always both passive and active; the presence 
is not a thing or a state which can be possessed, but a 
relation which only freedom can maintain by its response 
to God: it is ‘lived’ without ever being possessed. Since 
there is always an abyss between the sign itself and that 
which it enables us to grasp, and since this is true in an 
extreme degree of our present matter, the experience is 
all the more profoundly religious the more we realize 
the terrible inadequacy of what signifies to what is 
signified, and the more acceptance, acknowledgment of 
our nothingness, sorrow for sin, the offering of our 
wretchedness, envelop the outpouring of our love and 
our service of praise. God is now more than ever ‘he 
who transcends us absolutely’, he who is more pro- 
foundly within us than ourselves, and he who at the 
same time subsists in a plenitude to which we shall 
never attain. Intimior intimo meo, superior summo meo: how 
is it that M. Brunschvicg, who has always inveighed so 
violently against the phantom of spatiality, could not see 
that we have here the absolute rejection of spatiality ? 
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For it is in the relation between these two abysses that 


-we find religious experience; fundamentally, it is all 


Pascal’s no-man’s-land that is here involved; it is, to 
repeat, in the mystery of a double abyss—the abyss of 
man and the abyss of God—that the experience is rooted, 


and it is only in the dialogue between them—abyssus 


abyssum invocat—that it can develop and grow to maturity. 
* * * 

To conclude, religious experience is essentially dynamic. 

First, because the act which posits it and maintains it in 

being is an act of expansion, of self-giving, a quest which 


- casts man forth towards the infinite Being. But when 


man is thus given to God, accepting him and consecrat- 
ing himself to him, he never exhausts the riches which 
this gift reveals or the demands which it makes upon him. 
For the ‘will that is willed’ cannot equal this ‘will that 
wills’, which is our very vocation and the means by which 
God draws us to communion with him. No acts of thought 
or will, no feelings or actions, will ever fill up the measure 
of this infmite aspiration. And when man abandons 
himself explicitly and totally to this summons by the 
religious act, he is effectively drawn on by the aspiration 
on which he has embarked, he is swept on from one 
gift to another, from one outgoing to another, from 
one sacrifice to another, from one joy to another, and 
the current which bears him on is never-ending; this 
interior act fructifies in actions which try to ‘translate the 
infinity of his will, his service and his self-abandonment. 

Moreover the distance which separates man from God 


- is itself infinite. The religious soul cannot seek to diminish 


it by its striving for spiritual growth and for assimilation 
to God. It is in the image of God, and this resemblance 
is the very gift, of creation. But it is given only to be 
developed by our freedom. For it is nothing but our real 
power of knowing and loving God, and far from being 
just an object of respectful contemplation, a sort of 
inert wealth, it is something to be constantly developed 
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and expanded, a sort of living force. All the more so 
because evil and sin are always threatening us, because 
we are unfaithful to ourselves as well as to God, or so 
feebly faithful that we turn our divine lineaments into a 
caricature. 

So, each day, we must make this image; and because 
we are to imitate God the task will have no end on this 
earth, and we shall never finish the eternal picture of 
ourselves. This dialectic of the image, too, brings before 
us, day by day, the infinity which we are and the Infinity 
which we are seeking. 

It follows, then, that the presence and the possession 
of God in religious experience are always a sort of 
anticipation, a seed, a hope. God is never discovered, strictly 
speaking; and the more we enter into his mystery, the 
more we know him as unknown, as removed further 
each day from the clear, the distinct, the consciously 
perceived, by the force of this negating affirmation which — 
alone can put us in touch with being in this life.1 God is 
never possessed, strictly speaking, because he is not 
grasped in himself, and so the more closely we approach 
him the more do we seize upon him as absent, as a 
presence which hides itself, as a beyond which lies behind 
the whole movement of our experience without ever 
becoming identified with it. Thus the presence of God 
is a hope, not a fully given reality ; and _ religious 
experience is a continual search for the person in the 
depths of a communion. You would not seek me unless you 
had found me: that is its law. For we find only to search 
once more in this supreme region where possession is 
only the food of fresh desire, and every meeting the 
source of a fresh gift. | 

* * * 

Here these notes may end. They remain general, it is 

true, and enter into no details of concrete experience. 


1 This is true even from the purely metaphysical point of view. On this 
see L. B. Geiger, La! Participation dans la Philosophie de St Thomas d’ Aquin (Paris, 
1942), p. 318 and n. 1. 
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But that is because there are only experiences of various 
structures at that level. It is impossible nowadays, for 


example, to elaborate a theology of religious experience | 


without coming across Kierkegaard. But he represents 


a particular form of Christian experience, and must be 


. 


considered in the context of this experience if he is to 


be understood and, if need be, assessed. The purpose of 
these pages is more modest: since a notion always con- 
trols, at least in an implicit and unconscious manner, 
every enquiry of this kind, they have aimed at bringing 


out an explicit notion of religious experience, based on 
P g Pers ’ 


the relationship of: creation. 


If my conclusions are thought well-founded, it will 
appear that religious experience is to be placed—wholly 
beyond the empirical and the’ experimental—in the 
experiential sphere. It jis composed of a network of 
relationships which we have tried to indicate in their 
general lines: a relationship which engages the whole 
human being, both soul and body, which bears on the 
whole Divine Being, in the adorable and _beatifying 


“mystery of his immanence and transcendence, which is 


established by the mediation of the human act accepting 
and prolonging the creative act, which is, in fine, an 
infinite source of outgoing, desiring and giving. If the 
capital problem of the person is, for the philosopher, 
that of its liberty and so of its vocation, and if religion 
is the act of liberty by which this vocation is realized, 
religious experience becomes the experience of the 
discovery of this vocation’s fulfilment. Nothing that is human, 
then, can escape its control, and the highest activities, 
those which lead to science, art or morality, which are 
only partial functions of this unique vocation, must 
find their place in this integral experience. 

Thus through the relation of finality in which it stands 
to the highest human activities, as well as through the 
network of relations which constitute it in itself, religious 
experience appears as the experience which is in a supreme 
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degree a structural one, and it is impossible to enclose it 
within the order of feeling. A tradition of several centuries s 
—in the West—has given religious experience this 3 
direction; the Protestant reform—with Luther at the: 
basis of it—has been, undoubtedly, the decisive factor.1! 
But this tradition ought not to bind us. Rather ought we: 
to reject this spiritual empiricism which falsifies experience : 
and stifles enquiry. It is not our business to discuss int 
the first place with our separated brethren the part: 
which can be played by religious experience in their ° 
conception of it, We have first to put back into currency ' 
a sound notion of religious experience which is integral | 
and ‘open’. Then, no doubt, the ground will be prepared | 
for setting ourselves and trying to resolve the problem, 
of Christian experience as imposed upon us by the cleafest 
witness of Scripture and Tradition. 


1 On this may be read the brief but very suggestive sketch by P. Pinard, La 
Théorie de l’Expérience Religieuse de Luther 4 James, in Revue d’ Histoire Ecclésiastique 
1921, 63 Sq., 306 Sq., $47 Sq. ; 
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STUDIES IN TRADITIONAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
II—PLOTINUS 

By A. H. ARMSTRONG 


[= ancient philosophers occasionally give the 


impression that they have had some sort of in- 
j tellectual perception not only of particular truths 

but of the whole truth about God and creatures as far 
as the natural intellect can perceive it: but they have 
explained it wrongly, used the wrong sort of language 
in talking about it. This is natural enough when we 
consider the unique obscurity of our knowledge of God 
as Creator. The ancients had sometimes, perhaps very 
ofcen, something more than an implicit ‘contuition’ of 
Being (they must always have had an implicit contuition 
in so far as they brought their minds to bear on things 
at all). When, however, they came to try and explain 
it to themselves and others, to relate it to the traditional 
ways of thinking which they inherited or to the system 
of the universe which, of course with some use of 
traditional material, they were constructing for them- 
selves, they misrepresented it, explained it wrongly, 
used the wrong sort of language. This after all is some- 
thing which has happened not infrequently to orthodox 
Christian philosophers with the light of Revelation to 

ide them. With pagans who were not only without 
the light of supernatural Revelation but (as the New 
Testament and the Fathers teach too clearly for us to 
ignore it) were led astray by diabolic intelligences, the 
distortion and misrepresentation of the dimly perceived 
primal truth went further. So we find in the history of 
Greek philosophy, perhaps in Heraclitus and other Pre- 
Socratics, certainly in Plato and Plotinus and with a 
very curious perversion in Aristotle, perhaps even in 

: & 
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some of the Stoics and negatively in Epicurus, the funda- 
mental metaphysical contuition overlaid by and mis; 
explained in terms of a system essentially pagan and . 
false. This way of looking at the ancient philosophers | 
may perhaps provide a solution to the controversy ~ 
between those who (like the present writer) are in-. 
clined to stress the essentially pagan character of the 
Greek philosophies and the fundamental differences 
between them and even the natural theology of the 
Christian philosophers (though fully acknowledging the 
amount of truth there is in the Greeks and the debt 
which we owe to them) and those who (like Professor 
Tate) are so deeply impressed by the unmistakable mark 
left on Greek thought (above all that of Plato) by the 
obscure perception of the truth that they see the theology 
of the best of the ancient philosophers as being in all 
essentials the true natural theology, the metaphysic of 
Being. 

This way of looking at the ancient philosophers is at 
any rate helpful in arriving at a Christian judgement 
on the philosophy of Plotinus. That there is a problem 
here is obvious from the history of Plotinus’s influence. 
His school produced the most powerful of ancient in- 
tellectual attacks on Christianity, that of Porphyry; the 
last pagan resistance to Christianity in the fourth and 
fifth centuries centred round Neo-Platonism and found 
in it a theology to oppose to the doctrines of the Church; 
and again and again in the later history of the Christian 
world heretical or anti-Christian religious thinkers have 
gone back, consciously or unconsciously, to Plotinus 
or Plotinian ways of thinking. On the other side the 
extent of his influence on the thought of the Fathers, 
Eastern and Western, though it has sometimes been 
exaggerated or misrepresented, was undoubtedly great 
and very much of his thought has passed, principally 
through St Augustine, into the philosophia perennis; and 
orthodox as well as unorthodox Christians from St 
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Augustine and the Cappadocians to our own times 


_, have returned to Plotinus and found in him inspiration 


<a 
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and stimulus. The present writer has been inclined in 
the past to explain the variety of Plotinus’s influence 
by certain great tensions of opposing tendencies in his 
thought. He is now, however, inclined to think that 
his tidy and systematic setting out of these opposing 
tendencies! had something exaggerated and artificial 
about it. There are certainly tensions in Plotinus’s 
thought, and he does not always give exactly the same 
answer to the same question, but analysis and segregation 
of separate elements into sharply separated compart- 


ments, though it may have had its uses as a preparatory 


a. 


discipline, does not now seem the best way to deal with 


it; it is too much alive and too much of an organic whole. 


It is perhaps better to try the method of interpretation 
proposed at the beginning of this article, and to say that 
Plotinus had an extraordinarily vivid and profound in- 
tuition of man as intelligent spirit, of the relation of the 
individual human spirit to the created spiritual world as 
a whole and to the God on whom it depends, and of 
the way. that the intellect must take from creatures to 
God. ‘But he translated this intuition into terms of the 
traditional philosophy which he inherited and, as a 
scholarly philosopher of very great constructive power, 
considerably developed. 

This philosophy in its final late-Platonic form cannot . 
rightly be described, as it sometimes has been, as ‘pan- 
theistic’ or even monistic. It is a very distinctive form of 
thought which, if we must coin a name for it, we might 
call ‘cosmism’. It sees the cosmos, the whole hierarchy 
of spiritual and material being, as depending on God, 
its transcendent spiritual First Principle. But it sees 
the cosmos as eternal and as necessary to God as he is 
to the cosmos. God and the cosmos in this way of think- 


1In The Architecture of the Intelligible 'niverse in the Philosophy of Plotinus 
(Cambridge 1940). 
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ing really ‘add up’ to form the totality of being. And at 
least the higher beings of the cosmic order are divine 
by nature and right, and not by any grace of participation 
freely given by the supreme God. This applies to the: 
spirit of man, who is the bridge between the two great 
divisions of the hierarchical cosmos, material and spiritual. , 
He finds himself, for good reasons and with a work to) 
do, in this lower material world, but he is a rightful| 
inhabitant of the higher spiritual one and can return: 
to it by his own natural divine power. It is a world-view’ 
‘in which there is no gulf of immeasurable difference : 
between creatures and Creator, but an unbroken evolu . 
tion through descending degrees of divinity from the: 
First Principle to the material world. The translation of ’ 
the truth which Plotinus really saw into terms of this 
philosophy, which in itself must seem to usa strange 
mixture of truth and falsehood, may account for the 
always powerful but oddly mixed and varying impressions 
which his works produce on Christian readers, and for 
the complexity of his influence. 

It is obvious from what has been said that Plotinus’s 
doctrine about man is not only important in itself but 
a good centre from which to survey his philosophy 
as a whole. It is of course even less possible with Plotinus 
than with most ancient philosophers to separate his 
anthropology from. his theology and cosmology. The 
doctrine of the Three Hypostases is an account of how 
the universe, spiritual and material, proceeds eternally 
through degrees of increasing multiplicity and imper- 
fection from the One. It is also an account of man in 
his true nature and of his dependence upon God: and it 
is a tracing of the path which he must take to attain 
true knowledge of himself and of God present within 
him. We shall here consider it primarily from the last 
two points of view, but without forgetting the first. 

The Three Hypostases of Plotinus are, first the One 
or Good, which is beyond being and is the cause of 
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existence to all else: second, Nojs, the divine Intellect 
which is the fullness of being, the existent One and the 
Platonic world of Forms, and which we attain on the 
level of Platonic intuition (vofos)—the One of course 
is only attained in ecstacy which transcends thought: 
and third, Soul, which forms and administers the material 
world and is the level of our empirical selves, our selves 
as we are conscious of them in daily life, and of the 
discursive intellect. The central point of any considera- 
tion of Plotinus’s contribution to the traditional doctrine 
of man must be his teaching about Noés and man in Nois, 
and the relationship of the noetic world upwards and 
downwards, to the One and to Soul. But before attempt- 
ing to study this it will be desirable to say a little more 
about the One. We shall leave for a later essay the 
question of how far Plotinus’s account of the One can 
be regarded as an adequate statement of the true meta- 
physic and what amount of truth and permanent value 
can be found in his statements about the relation of 
Nods to this supreme reality, the God who is its principle 
and cause.! Two points only must be stated here, shortly 
and rather over-dogmatically, as a preliminary to the 
main discussion. The first is that it now seems to the 
present writer that there is no inconsistency in Plotinus 
between ‘positive’ and ‘negative’ statements about the 
One, and that his own attempt to demonstrate that 
there was in the first two chapters of the book above 
referred to shows a certain metaphysical immaturity. 
There are extreme statements and perhaps’ undigested 
_ remnants of the thought of earlier philosophers here and 
there in the Enneads which will not fit into the general 
pattern of thought, but Plotinus’s account of the One 
is on the whole consistent, and is given its originality 
and value precisely by the combination of negative and 
positive statement. It has often been remarked that 
Plotinus’s originality in his doctrine of the One appears 


1 Thy vod apxiy ral airtay nad Oedy V, I, 
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most strongly on its negative side, in the fact that his 
First Principle is not described as in the philosophies of 
his predecessors as a Mind or a Form but as a reality 
beyond mind and beyond being, of which thought, as 
we at our highest can conceive thought, and being cannot 
be predicated. It has not always been clearly seen that 
this way of negation (‘does not think’, ‘beyond being’ 
etc.) as Plotinus uses it gives us the first reasonably 
satisfactory statement in pagan Greek philosophy! of th 
true doctrine of Absolute Being. Looked at in this way 
Plotinus’s positive and negative statements form a con- 
sistent unity, as he himself obviously thought they did, 
for they occur throughout the Enneads, and often clos 
together in the same treatise. A good example of the 
way in which he thinks about the One is to be found 
in VI, 7, 37, where perhaps the most satisfactory state- 
ment of the Divine Plenitude: in Greek philosophy, 
‘He suffices, and there is no need for him to seek any-- 
thing beside himself who is above all things: he sufficess 
for himself and the others, being what he is’,? occurss 
precisely at the end of a demonstration that the One: 
does not think, and provides its conclusive argument.. 

The second point is that the One for Plotinus, at! 
least in his normal way of thinking, is always transcendent! 
(though also, and because of its transcendence, immament: 
and intimately omnipresent). Our selves do not become: 
the One, even at their highest; they become Nojés, and 
the One transcends Nods, as Plotinus always most 
strongly insists. It is that which lies beyond the reach of 
intellect and beyond that being which intellect can 
comprehend and contain. When the One is called 
Tpwtws aitds Kal brepdvtws aitds$ this should not be 
interpreted in a pantheistic sense; it might almost 

1 Philo, who was a Jew, not a Greek, and bases himself on the Old Testament 
revelation, is here left out of account. 

2 dpre? yap ards Kal oddity Set Enreiy map adtov bmép Ta mdvtTa bvTa apKel yap 


avT@ Kal Tots GAAos By adds b Eat. 
3 VI, 8, 14. 
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be said to be Greek for ‘Transcendent Absolute’. In 
fact the reader of Plotinus would do well to forget the 
whole pantheistic interpretation of Heinemann and 
Bréhier (and that section of the present writer’s book 


above referred to which deals with the ‘Infinite Self’ 
and is based upon their speculations). A good deal of 


the confusion has arisen from interpreting passages like 
V, 1, 11, where Plotinus speaks of the intimate im- 
manence of the One, its immediate presence in the 
soul, as if they referred to an ultimate identity of soul 
and One. To determine whether the supreme des- 
cription of the mystical union in the last chapters of 
VI, 9, can be fitted in with this way of interpreting 
Plotinus would require a detailed commentary, sentence 
by sentence. But its difficulties are hardly greater than 
those which sometimes arise in interpreting the thought 
of orthodox Christian mystics from the language which 
they use about the mystical union: and the normal lines 
of Plotinus’s thought about the transcendence of the One 
seem clear enough from an attentive reading of the 
Enneads. Of course it remains true that man finds the 
transcendent God within himself and rises to at least 
the stage immediately before the mystical union by his 
own power, by a sustained intellectual effort: so that it 
is in a sense true that for Plotinus the mystical union is 
the supreme self-realization. 

By this discussion of the One we have arrived at a 
conclusion of the first importance about Plotinus’s . 
doctrine of man, a conclusion which a detailed and 
extensive discussion of texts could only make clearer. 
This is that man is for Plotinus not (as so many modern 
interpreters say) identical in his inmost being with the 
supreme God but has the ground of his existence and his 
rightful abode in that spiritual world which depends 
immediately on that supreme God, the One or Good, 
as its principle and cause. We must now consider this 
spiritual world, the world of Nous, The conviction that 
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man belongs rightfully not to this lower material world | 


in which he now finds himself but-to the higher spiritual 
world of the Forms and the intellect which contemplates 
them goes back of course to Plato, but in Plotinus the 
nature and structure of this higher spiritual or intelligible 
world are much more fully and coherently described. 
(There is no space here to discuss the important develop- 
ments of Platonic doctrine in the 250-300 years immedi- 
ately before Plotinus; some general idea of the extent 
of Plotinus’s originality can be gained by reading the 
treatise of the Middle Platonist Albinus, “Introduction 
to Platonic Doctrine’, which has come down to us under 
the name of Alcinous).! To begin with, as we have seen, 
the transcendence of the Principle of the spiritual world 
in Plotinus is much more clearly marked. The world 
of Forms itself in Plotinus, as in Plato, is accessible to, 
and indeed the only appropriate object of, our intellect 
at its highest : it is a unity-in-diversity which the mind 
can think, not a unity-absolute beyond our thought. 
But its Principle for Plotinus is precisely that Reality 
which our mind perceives dimly beyond all thinkable 
realities but can never grasp (except, Plotinus would 
say, in an ecstacy in which it leaves itself behind). This 
is as true for Plotinus of the Divine or universal mind, 
Nods itself, as of our own minds: as we shall see, our 
own minds are parts of the Divine Mind, though retaining 
their own individuality. In fact Plotinus explains the 


generation of the spiritual world from the One by the: 


inability of the Divine Mind to grasp the One in its 
transcendent unity. The Divine Mind is  timelessly 
emanated or radiated from the One and timelessly returns 
upon it in contemplation in just the same manner as 
Soul is produced from the Divine Mind. With both we 
can distinguish two stages (not of course successive in 
time), one of emanation as a potency and one in which 


1 Printed as ’AAkivodd Eloaywyh (Aidackadicds) in the Teubner text of 
Plato, ed. Hermann. Vol. VI, p. 152. 
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the potency returns upon its principle and becomes 


informed and actualized by contemplation of it according 


to the principles of Aristotle’s psychology, which plays 
such an important part in Plotinus’s thought. But the 
Divine Mind cannot become completely conformed to 


its principle and become One-like as Soul becomes 
_ Mind-like because of the transcendence of the One: 


the Mind here does not become what it thinks because 
the One cannot be thought in its transcendent unity. 
So the Divine Mind receives it in the only way of which 


Rit is capable, pluralising it in thought into a One-in- 


Many, the rich unity-in-diversity of the World of Forms 
which is the Second or Existing One.! This is a doctrine 
which, like much in Plotinus, seems to be of more 
than merely historical importance. 

This leads on to a consideration of the relationship 
of intelligible and intelligence in Plotinus’s spiritual 
world. It is well known that it was a cardinal doctrine 
of Plotinus ‘that the intelligibles are not outside the 
intelligence’ (Str odkéfw tod vod Ta vonte).2 The World 
of Forms and the Divine Mind are _ inseparable 
correlatives. The view that Plato’s Forms or Ideas were 
‘thoughts of God’ had a long history in the Platonic 
school, but Plotinus’s doctrine is in many ways original 
and profounder than that of his predecessors. We have 
already seen something of what it means in, the account 
just given of the procession of the Divine Mind from the 
One. The Forms are not only the thoughts of the Divine 
Mind but the informing content of its thought. The 


~ Mind is what it thinks, though not in the sense, as we 


have seen, of being conformed to its ultimate object, 
which is unattainable by thought; but it is the unity-in- 
diversity of the World of Forms, the One-Being, and 
conversely the Forms are the Divine Mind. Mind and 
Forms are for Plotinus two ways of looking at a single 


IeCpwVay 355 2k. 
2Cp. Porphyry. Life of Plotinus, ch. xvi. 
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reality. And this for him means that each and every 
Form is alive and intelligent. “There that which is called 
unreasonable is reason, and the mindless is mind, since 
the thinker of a horse is mind, and the thought of a 
horse is mind. But if it was only a thought, there would 
be nothing absurd in its being a thought of something 
unthinking: but if thought and thing are the same, 
how could it be thought and the object unthinking: for 
thus mind would make itself unthinking. Now it does 
not make itself unthinking, but becomes one particular 
sort of mind,’ since it is one particular sort of life’.! 
The point here is that the Forms are not thoughts of 
some realities outside the Divine Mind. They are of 
course the thought-realities on which the existence of 
everything outside and below the Divine Mind depends. 
They are, in St Bonaventure’s language, ‘similitudines 
expressivae’, not ‘similitudines expressae’ (the mediaeval 
doctrine of Ideas descends directly from that of Plotinus). 
There is, however, also at work in Plotinus’s insistence 
that the Forms are alive and intelligent, that “everything 
there is life and mind’, his clear perception that the 
relationship of whole and part in the spiritual world, 
on the level of Soul as well as of Noés, is quite different 
from that which applies in the material world. 
Plotinus’s conviction that spiritual reality is a different 
kind of being from material reality finds its fullest 
expression in Fis doctrine of the Categories. The Cate- 
gories of Aristotle, which govern our thinking about 
beings in this world, do not apply to the world of Nois, 
for which Plotinus uses five categories of its own, taken 
from the péywra tay yevdv of Plato’s Sophist,? dv, Kivnats, 
otdots, érepdtys, tavtétms—being, motion, rest, otherness, 
sameness. This doctrine of the categories of the 
intelligible world is expounded in full in the formid- 
able group of treatises ‘On the Kinds of Being’s 
which opens the Sixth Ennead: the categories are fre- 


1 VI, 7; 9- 2254p ff. 3VI, 3, 2, 30 
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_ quently employed in discussing Nos, especially in the 


Fifth Ennead, and a list of them can be found in V, 1, 4. 
It is impossible to discuss this doctrine fully here, 
though it is of great importance for Christian philosophy 
and theology.1 But a very important result of it is Plotinus’s 


_ teaching that, contrary to the logical laws which govern 


our thinking about material entities in the world of 
space and time, in the spiritual world the part is equal 


to the whole (as attributes are identical with substance 
etc.). He insists that we should rid our minds com- 
pletely of quantitative ideas when thinking about the 


A 


spiritual world.? A particular vods is not a piece of 
Nods or a particular Form a measurable area of the 
World of Forms: the category of quantity does not 
apply to that world. Further, each and every particular 
Form is, as we have seen, an intelligence; it- must be 
just because there is not in that higher world any exter- 
nalization and spatio-temporal separation of thought 
and object of thought. And, being an_ intelligence 
existing in a complete unity of thought and object of 
thought, according to the principles of Aristotle’s 


; psychology it thinks and so is the whole: it is ‘quodam- 


modo omnia’, and it is all in a much more real sense 


- than it can be in the material world where it is necessarily 


separated from the real being of its objects in space 
and time. This, and not any absorption or destruction 
of personality in some undifferentiated higher unity, is 
what Plotinus means when he says ‘Casting off your 
articular size you have become all, and yet you were 
all before; but because something other than the all 
attached itself to you, you became less by the addition’ .‘ 

The not uncommon presentation of Plotinus as a 


1 An illuminating discussion of Plotinus’s doctrine of the Categories and 
St Augustine’s use of it is Augustin und Plotin by Axel Dahl. Lund 1945 (in 
German). 

2E.g. IV, 3, 2-3- 

3 yous odds érepdrnti, ov Témy VI, 4. 4- 

4 VI, 5, 12. 
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pantheist, based on passages like this, is particularly 
unfortunate when we consider his insistence that there: 
are Forms of individuals! and his reasons for it. They’ 
are essential to his thought first of all because he has ai 
very strong sense of the permanent value of each humani 
personality. It is for him something that has only to be: 
stated to be rejected to say that Socrates is destroyed, , 
exists no more as Socrates, just when he attains the very’ 
best.2 And from the point of view of the world of Nods; 
as a whole the ne, vee of Forms of individuals is; 
necessary for the perfection of the whole. It is of the: 
very nature of Nojs to be a rich unity-in-diversity, a 
lenitude containing all and more than all the positive: 
individual variety of our lower world. No one who has: 
read that amazing piece -of philosophical imagination, , 
the description of the noetic world in all its seething: 
vitality and variety in the first seventeen chapters o 
v1, 7, will be inclined to confuse Plotinus with washy 
transcendentalists who resolve all things into a vague: 
undifferentiated Universal Spirit. 

Plotinus’s normal thought is that the Forms of in-- 
dividuals existing eternally in the unity-in-diversity of | 
Nods are our true selves. For him, as for, Plato, Soul! 
has a rightful place in both worlds, the higher, intelligible, , 
and the lower, material universes; and his belief that! 
there are Forms of individuals and that the Forms are: 
alive and intelligent makes the relationship of souls: 
and Forms for him closer than for Plato and easier to 
state clearly. Human souls are for him Forms in the 
intelligible world at their highest, though occupying 
the lowest rank in that world. Our lower, soul-per- 
sonalities are déyo. of our higher, vods-personalities,5 


PROV 7 sell Views) oo. 

ZIV, 3, 5- 

BVI eee 

4IV, 8, 7. : 

SIV, 3, 5. This doctrine of Adyoi, and the whole relationship of the lower 
to the higher personality, will be discussed in a later essay. 
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that is to say expressions of them operating in the 
material world. Soul at its highest becomes Nods and 


transcends its normal sphere of operation which is to 


pact asa ruling and forming and animating intermediary 


between Noss and the material universe. There does 


~ seem, however, to have been some development of 


Plotinus’s thought about this relationship, forming part 


_ of a development of wider significance. In the treatise 


‘On the Hypostases that know and That which is beyond’, ! 
written at the very end of his life,? the distinction between 
Soul and Noés is more sharply stressed than in other 
parts of the Enneads. Soul (and we in this treatise are 
only Soul, not Nods) can still inhabit the world of Nois, 
but it is not Nods: there is a clear and final distinction. 
Soul can only rise to the level of Noss and live in its 
world by becoming conformed to and illuminated by 
it. The language used throughout the treatise is much 
more like that which a Christian might use about the 
souls becoming conformed to God and living by the 
Divine Life than that which Plotinus generally uses 
about Soul and Nods. The same sense of transcendence ; 
of the sharp distinction of lower and higher and of the 
dependence of the lower on the higher, marks his 
description of the final illumination by the One at the 
end of the treatise, where Plotinus is using traditional 
Platonic language but with a result strikingly like a 
Cappodocian Father describing a high mystical state 
of illumination by the Holy Spirit. Plotinus is here 
bringing out something which is perhaps implicit in 
the whole of his philosophy, and which leads in different 
ways to the use made of him by the Fathers and to the 
rigid and complicated hierarchy of the late pagan Neo- 
Platonists: but it does not elsewhere receive such clear 
expression. 

In Plotinus’s earlier and more usual way of thinking 

V3. 

2No. 49 in Porphyry’s chronological order. 
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nothing can ever really happen to our true selves. Our? 
lower: personalities may have their adventures, may 
fall into sin, descend and return again, but our higher * 
personalities remain eternally unchanged in the eternal | 
world of Nos. V, 3, where we are altogether Soul and| 
can only be conformed to the intelligible but not sub-- 
stantially identical with it, seems to leave more room) 
for real incident in the spiritual life. But even here : 
the whole process must be thought of as cyclic, a con-- 
tinual ascent and descent, outgoing and return. Nothing ! 
final and decisive ever happens in Plotinus’s universe: | 
there is no irrevocable movement to an ultimate goal. , 
It is from everlasting and neither it nor the human soul, , 
still less the human race, have any history in the Christian | 
sense. 

We have seen so far that man for Plotinus is a being: 
whose true individual existence is eternally grounded ini 
the higher spiritual world whose immediate cause and| 
principle is God, the One or Good. We have still to) 
discuss his views on the lower personality and the: 
relations of soul and body and his triple solution of the: 
problems of metaphysical and moral evil. This will be: 
attempted in another essay. But before doing this it: 
will perhaps be as well to attempt a judgement on the: 
content of Plotinus’s thought as we so far have it before : 
us. How much in this strange and impressive account: 
of the One and the spiritual world and man’s place in: 
it can the Christian philosopher find true or useful? 


(to be continued) 
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THE FRONTIERS OF CRITICISM: 
Ra an NUD A PLEA CFOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


By T. A. BIRRELL 


: (): the one hand the critic may busy himself so 


much with the implications of a poem, or of 

one poet’s work—implications moral, social, 
religious or other—that the poetry becomes hardly 
more than a text for discourse . . . Or if you stick too 
closely to the “‘poetry’’ and adopt no attitude towards 
what the poet has to say, you will tend to evacuate it 
of all significance. And furthermore there is the philoso- 
phic borderline, which you must not transgress too far 
or too often, if you wish to preserve your standing as a 
critic, and are not prepared to present yourself as a 
philosopher, metaphysician, sociologist, or psychologist 
instead.’ (T. S. Eliot: The Use of Poetry and the Use of 
Criticism. ) 

Mr Eliot’s remarks -will serve as a good starting point 
for a discussion of the place of specialized disciplines, 
in particular those of the philosopher and the theologian, 
in the field of literary criticism. Mr Eliot, we think, 
oversimplifies the issues (with more humility we might 
say that he sees them more clearly than we do): the 
problem, as we see it, is not so much how to find a 
via media between extremes of criticism, but rather 
how to determine whether a_ particular specialized 
approach to literature is, or is not, literary criticism— 
to determine; in fact, what is the distinguishing character 
of the genus ‘literary criticism’. 

Whether we agree with it or not as an exact present- 
ment of the case, Mr Eliot’s statement most certainly 
raises all the questions relevant to this discussion—how 
to define literary criticism, how to account for the 
development of Studies in literature to which the title 
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of criticism is doubtfully applicable, and finally, how 


to classify the varieties of criticism so that the possible 
validity, as criticism, of these ancillary studies may be 
clearly perceived. 

How to define literary criticism? The name of criticism 
is applicable to any and every true response to literature. 
In theory, such a response need not even be-articulate. 
A writer’s response to his own work, and his subsequent 
development, is criticism ; the pencil-lines we draw on 
the margins of books as we read them are criticism; 
even the choice of one book from the library shelves 
in preference to another is criticism. In practice, how- 
ever, the critic of criticism has unfortunately to restrict 
himself to the comparatively limited field of written 
criticism (and because written, usually articulate), and 
to leave the field of unwritten criticism to the sociologist. 
Criticism, then, for our purposes, is the written response 
or reaction to literature. 

How to account for the response to literature by 
writers trained in other branches of knowledge? Specialists 
in other fields have tended, in recent years, to extend 
their sphere of interest to that of literature. In theory, 
such an extension of interest should produce an extension 
of the range of literary criticism itself, for as literary 
criticism tends to become, in itself, a specialized branch 
of study, so, in proportion, its intrinsic value as criticism 
declines. It becomes all too apparent that in practice, 
however, the intellectual training which the specialist 
derives from his particular object of study is in no 
way a_ self-sufficient equipment. The number of in- 
telligent readers increases, but the ‘common reader’ in 
Johnson’s sense of the phrase, the man who responds 
naturally to literature on its own terms, is a rarity. 

The root causes of this state of affairs are a matter 
for educational theorists: the fact, as we are concerned 
with it, is that the occurrence of a non-literary specialist 
(historian, sociologist, philosopher, theologian or other) 
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who has also a genuine critical ability is infrequent 


a and wholly fortuitous. 


How to classify the varieties of literary criticism ? 


_ The purpose of our classification is, as stated above, to 


enable us to determine what is, and what is not, criticism. 


Our terminology lays claim neither to originality nor to 


perfection, and our categories need not be mutually 
exclusive, i.e., we do not imply that X writes only one 
type of criticism and Y another. With the foregoing 
qualifications, we will define the spheres of criticism 
as Analysis, Judgement,! and Comment—and the most 
important of these is Judgement. 

Analysis: We may divide this into two types (i) Sub- 
jective and (ii) Objective. 

(i) Subjective: If we describe Analysis as the, criticism 
of ‘words on the page’, then Subjective Analysis is the 
criticism of ‘particular words on a particular page’. 
It is concerned only with the elucidation of such meaning 
(which does not exclude, of course, implication) of a 
particular passage as can be derived from the study of 
the use of language within that passage. 

(ii) Objective: This is concerned with generalizations 
drawn from Subjective Analysis. It deals with the arrange- 
ment, within a scale of literary values, of a particular 
work, or group of works, of a particular author. 

Analysis, implicit or explicit, must be the basis of all 


true criticism. It is the controlling element ; it is what 


gives true criticism a sense of fact and of relevance, and 
what distinguishes it from mere ‘recorded impressions’. 
We are in full agreement with those critics, and they 
are still a minority, who insist that analysis is the basis 
of all criticism. But when they claim that analysis is in 


i The reference to the terms Analysis and Judgement is a fitting place to 
acknowledge my debt, throughout this essay, to the written and spoken teachin 
of Dr F. R. Leavis. In fairness, however, to Dr Leavis, I should hasten to ad 
that I claim full responsibility for any tactical imprudence in the way that 
the points have been made, and for any debatable conclusions that I may have 
drawn from them. , 
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itself the end of criticism, we must conclude that they 
are giving, either to analysis or to criticism, a meaning 
that we do not give, for to make analysis valid as criticism 
there must be added the element of judgement. 

Judgement: This consists of the possession, and the 
application to literature, of a scale of values not exclusively 
derived from literature. The preliminary operation of 
the analyst is selective. His attention narrows down toa 
particular work, a particular passage, a particular 
character. Certain themes, certain attitudes of the 
author, interest him more than others. His critical 
consciousness is already predisposed to respond more 
readily to certain stimuli than to others; he is in a sense 
looking for something before he even starts to read, 
It cannot be argued that such a predisposition is wholly 
the result of previous experience in analysis. This would 
imply that the truth of our judgements grows with our 
analytical experience—that a false judgement gradually 
turns into a true one. In any case, the critic has to make 
a start somewhere, so his primary analysis at least must 
be guided by a pre-analytic sense of values. 

As the critic starts with a certain sense of values, so 
the object of his analysis is, or should be, to make a 
judgement of the thing analysed, to put a value on it. 
There can be no antithesis in kind between ‘literary 
values’ and ‘values’. For a judgement to be complete, 
its scale of values must be derived from general human 
experience, from something outside literature itself. : 
Analysis without judgement is irrelevant; judgement 
without analysis, is or should be, impossible. 

The type of subjective analysis which lacks judgement, 
or even that objective analysis which judgement would 
demand, is exemplified in the work of Richards and 
Empson, and, in a different way, in that of Miss Spurgeon 
—the work of all these critics shows most clearly the 
defects and limitations of an element of literary criticism 
operating as a specialized science in itself, 
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Richards is most valuable when he follows Coleridge’s 
~ aim (Coleridge’s limitations we shall mention later): ‘I 
should call that investigation fair and philosophical in 
which the critic announces and endeavours to establish 
the principles, which he holds for the foundation of 
poetry in general, with the specification of these in 
their application to the different classes of poetry. 
Having thus prepared his canons of criticism for praise 
and condemnation, he would proceed to particularize 
the most striking passages to which he deems them 
applicable, faithfully noticing the frequent or infrequent 
recurrence of similar merits or defects, and as faithfully 
distinguishing what is characteristic from what is acciden- 
tal, or a mere flagging of the wing. Then if his premises 
be rational, his deductions legitimate, and his conclusions 
justly applied, the reader, and possibly the poet himself, 
may adopt his judgement in the light of judgement and 
in the independence of free-agency. If he has erred, he 
presents his errors in a definite place and tangible form, 
and holds the torch and guides the way to their detection’. 
(Biographia Literaria, chap. XX1.) 

Richards, like Coleridge, is most helpful when he is 
discussing the problems that arise when we try to reduce 
the critical or creative activity to first principles: that 
is why we find his Principles of Literary Criticism so much 
more practical than his Practical Criticism. Richards, in 
the realm of ‘practical criticism,’ is exclusively pre- 
occupied with subjective analysis. He is concerned with 
the examples he chooses to analyse only in so far as they 
serve to demonstrate an a priori theory of language or 
of psychology. Just as the research scientist who examines 
bacteria on a microscope-slide is not concerned with 
the health or otherwise of the animal from whom he 
has taken them, but only with tracing the causes of the 
disease itself, so Richards has little concern with the 
ultimate valuation, as literature, of the specimens used 
for his subjective analysis. His exclusive pre-occupation 
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with subjective analysis lacks validity because it is not 
treated as complemental to literary criticism, but rather 
as a convenient screen for a philosophical theory of 
communication. 

The defects of Empson’s analytical approach are not, 
like Richards’s, due to the substitution of extra-literary 
pre-occupations. They are due to the lack of the con- 
trolling element of judgement. Judgement is concerned 
with the effort to put a final value upon the thing analysed, 
but Empson seems to be more concerned with the 
elucidation of meaning as an end in itself. Such a concern 
only ends as the tracing of implication over as wide a 
field as possible—the ultimate criteria are to be merely 
quantitative. Even a comparison between his later Some 
Versions of Pastoral and the earlier Seven Types of Ambiguity 
shows a decreasing concern either for the objective 
value of the matter analysed, or for the relevance, to’ 
the passage from which they are derived, of the chain 
of associative’ ideas which it produces. ol 

A very important part of the work of analysis is, of 
course, an examination of the use of imagery in the 
passage under consideration, so that to claim, as Miss 
Spurgeon has done, that she has card-indexed and classi- 
fied every image in Shakespeare’s plays would appear 
to be claiming a kind of perfection as literary analyst. 
But Miss Spurgeon’s work fails to actualize its potential- 
ities not, as with Empson, through an irrelevance due 
to lack of judgement, but through an heretical assump- 
tion typical of the New World—the attempt to use the 
filing-cabinet as an effective substitute for a critical 
intelligence. As with Empson, the criteria are ultimately 
quantitative: the individual images are classified without 
any reference to their significance within a context, so 
that an image from, say, The Merry Wives has as great a 
significance for this kind of study as an image from, and 
related to the central themes of, one of the great 
tragedies. The results of this kind of analysis are as 
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limited as its criteria, and the following are repre- 
sentative of the kind of conclusion that Miss Spurgeon 
(in her Shakespeare’s Iterative Imagery) thinks worth 
making: 

‘He (Shakespeare) was probably a practical, neat and 
handy man about the house . . . He took part in the 
existence of the snail and its feelings when he inadvertently 


‘touched it on the garden path.’ The line of reasoning 


upon which such conclusions are based is, to say the 
least, suspicious, and the value of the conclusions them- 
selves is, for literary criticism, negligible. 

Comment: The approach to our study of the first two 
elements of criticism has been determined chiefly by 
the requirements of the third. This element we would 
call Comment, and would define as the application to 
literature of extra-literary information (involving where 


necessary the application of a non-literary intellectual 


discipline). It may be_ further subdivided under the 
general heads of Factual and Theoretical. 

Factual comment covers the fields of the historian, 
biographer, bibliographer and general editor. It is clearly 
too wide a division to admit of detailed discussion under 
the heads of its various aspects. The chief point to be 
made, however, holds good for all. To earn the title 
of literary criticism a work of factual comment must 
show that the writer is capable of general literary 
analysis and judgement, and has moreover made a par- 
ticular preparatory analysis (which need not of course 
be explicit) of the specific work or passage upon which 
he offers his comments. Only such an equipment and 
preparation will give the necessary direction and con- 
trol, for not all facts about literature are of equal im- 
portance and relevance to literary criticism. 

The necessity of a general critical equipment is clear, 
for example, in the work of general editing and textual 
emendation. However ‘scientific’ (i.e. independent of 
literary criticism) the textual critic may claim the tools 
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of his craft to be, the operation of his technique must 
depend, implicitly, on definite assumptions as to what a 
particular writer ought to have, or might have, written. 
Behind Dr Johnson’s celebrated confession that he could 
scarce check his risibility at Macbeth’s ‘Nor heaven 
peep through the blanket of the dark’ there lie all the 
limitations of the eighteenth century’s assumptions of 
poetic decorum. The fact that modern editors are less: 
forthright in their assumptions does not mean that 
such assumptions are not made, Mr Murry’s essay on the 
critical comments in the Variorum edition of King John 
(in Aspects of Literature) shows how a modern com- 
mentator can use, unconsciously perhaps, his biblio- 
graphical knowledge to justify an a priori conception 
of the nature of Shakespearian imagery. 

Particular analysis prior to comment gives the com- 
mentator a true perspective of his own aims and pre- . 
tensions. The ‘essential facts’, the matter upon which 
the judgement is based, are simply the words on the 
page. Knowledge of new facts about the subject of judge- 
ment cannot alter the direction of the judgement; they 
can only add somewhat to its length. Wordsworth, for 
example, is discovered to have had a hidden love-affair 
(cf. Herbert Read’s Wordsworth). Such an affair may 
happen to correspond with a particularly important 
period in his literary development. But to argue that 
our knowledge of such an affair must in itself cause us 
to re-estimate his work rests on the assumption (which 
in turn rests for proof upon a question of literary 
valuation, and thus makes the proof circuitous) that 
there is a direct causal link between the new bio- 
graphical fact and the quality of Wordsworth’s artistic 

roduction. 

Under Theoretical Comment we may group all those 
studies which involve the application to literature of an 
alien intellectual discipline. We shall limit ourselves | 
to a discussion of only four such varieties viz. :— 
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I. Literature and the Social Theorist: Literature is pre- 


eminently a social activity, and of all the arts the most 
easily accessible and producible. The accessibility of 


literature is, perhaps, for the social theorist, its most 
dangerous point. A great deal of nonsensical generaliza- 


tion about music or art easily passes muster, for it is 


not always sufficient to refute it simply by pointing an 


"accusing finger at a line in a score, or at a picture on a 


wall. But a Penguin Shakespeare makes the whole 
world kin—my text and my opinions stand a fair chance 
against your text and your opinions. To the writer who 
is elaborating a general theory of the nature of society, 
literature is therefore usually something to be ‘explained 
away’, or perhaps dragged in to prove a particular non- 
literary thesis. In certain rare instances, however, a 
writer’s general view of society may be for his approach 
to literature what the grain of sand is to the oyster— 
the necessary irritant to produce the pearl of criticism. 

The Marxist critics, in our own day, provide the 
most obvious example of social theorists who have to 
explain away literature, or at least accommodate it 
within their general theory. A detailed examination of 
the various approaches to literature of individual Marxist 
critics is not possible within the present space, but the 
obvious fallacy of their method is that it depends upon 


the assumption of a direct causal connexion between — 


economic movements and the production of the in- 
dividual work of art. Indeed, to the reader of general 
intelligence and goodwill, the dialectical materialist 
shows to worst advantage when he poses as the literary 
critic. To the outside observer the Marxian view of 
economic development is at least an imposing edifice, 


for the layman is in no position to ascertain the validity 


of the basis, the economic facts themselves. But the 
Marxian as literary critic is, unfortunately for himself, 
unable to make the end of his generalizations determine 
the facts, and the attainment of the facts, upon which 
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they are based. The ‘facts’ are on the library shelves ; 
and are attainable by anyone who is disposed to lift them | 
down and read them. ; 

As an example of the social theorist who drags in 
literature by the scruff of the neck to serve a good cause, 
we may select some literary observations of Eric Gill, 
for there are presumably few readers of this periodical | 
who will be disposed to dispute the goodness of the 
cause. The following passage is typical of his general 
approach: 

‘From being a whole history of an adventure (as in 
the Bayeux Tapestry) the short story has become the 
microscopic exploration of a momentary emotion, 
Joseph Conrad and Henry James are modern of the 
moderns. They collaborate with no one—they assume. 
nothing, they depend on nothing but themselves . . . 
Just as landscape painting has gained popularity in exact 
proportion as the town has destroyed the country and 
made it impossible for most people to see the sky; just 
as portrait painting has grown In exact proportion as 
people worshipped themselves instead of God—there 
was not such a thing as portrait painting before about 
the year 1480; so the exact study of our emotions, 
the microscopic dissection of small portions of things 
is the natural goal of the modern writer—for he is a 
man depending solely upon what he can squeeze out 
of his own soul... 

Free thought, then, has achieved this: it has destroyed 
the unity of Christendom and produced—Thomas Hardy. 
Thomas Hardy is a great writer—because he has given 
fine, true, passionate expression to his people. But what 
is that people ? It is a people that knows not Jacob. At 
the Renaissance man discovered Man and fell down and. 
worshipped. Thomas Hardy has discovered that the face 
of man is wrinkled and that his eyes are full of tears,”! 

The generalizations about the particular writers are 


1 In a Strange Land, Cape, 1944, p. 54 sq. 
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hot steps in the proof of Gill’s argument, because the 


way in which they are introduced clearly indicates that 
they have not been valued in themselves. Their in- 
troduction adds neither to our understanding of the 
argument nor to our appreciation of the individual 
writers. The argument has, for Gill, the self-sufficiency and 
the self-evidence of a steam-roller, and _ literature, 
together with painting, sculpture, type-cutting and 
Renaissance Man, is so much useful rubble to be levelled 
out neatly beneath it. 

In contrast to Gill, Lawrence may be cited as an example 
of what we have loosely termed a social theorist whose 
treatment of literature remains literary criticism. 
Lawrence’s particular stress on the isolation of the 
human psyche in modern society is the mainspring of 
all his diverse interests—novel-writing, psychology and 
criticism. Gill uses generalizations about literature to 
score debating points, but Lawrence gives’ too much 
rather than too little attention to the claims of literature 
to be studied on and for its own merits. The following 
are representative expressions of Lawrence’s critical 
principles : 

‘The novel is the highest example of subtle inter- 


relatedness that man has discovered. Everything is true 


in its own time, place, circumstance, and untrue out- 
side of its own time, place, circumstance. If you try to 
nail anything down, in the novel, either it kills the novel, 
or the novel gets up and walks away with the nail . . .”! 
‘A critic must be able to feel the impact of a work of 
art in all its complexity and force. To do so, he must 
be a man of force and complexity himself, which few 
critics are. A man with a paltry, impudent nature will 
never write anything but paltry, impudent criticism. 
And a man who is emotionally educated is as rare as a 
phoenix. The more scholastically educated a man is 
generally, the more he is an emotional boor . . .”2 


1 Phoenix, Heinemann, 1936, p- 528. 2 Phoenix, p. 539. 
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An examination of his criticism of individual works — 
and authors demonstrates his practical application of 
his own generalization. He always expects too much 
rather than too little of the novelist because he always 
takes the novel at something far deeper than its face 
value. 

But if Lawrence’s approach is erroneous (we may 
note in passing that errors in such a direction are un- 
happily rare) as empirical criticism it most certainly 
‘comes off’. The immediate impression of Lawrence’s 
critical works is of his genius for literary perceptiveness. 
He can be relied upon to make the essential valuation of 
the particular writer with whom he deals. Such a valua- © 
tion may not appear to be based on a sufficiently thorough 
analytic examination, and its implications may be pushed 
too far, but Lawrence achieves an orientation of our 
critical attention that rarely needs re-adjustment. 

Il. Literature and the Psychologist: Very frequently, in 
the course of critical practice, we may find ourselves 
wishing that we could rest a particular critical assumption 
upon a basis of psychological theory. We feel the need 
of the-psychologist’s equipment, not only when we are 
dealing with admittedly ‘difficult’ works, such as the 
Prophetical Books of Blake or the novels of Kafka (for 
there the psychological approach provides a temptingly 
easy way of avoiding a critical valuation), but more 
especially when we commit ourselves to ad hoc general- 
izations about the nature of imagery or rhythm, or when 
we attempt to give evidence for an author’s particular 
pre-occupations, or to assign a cause for fluctuations in 
his performance. But the approach to literature of the 
professional psychologist is far from reassuring. We 
may cite two passages from Jung, who seems to be the 
most communicative on this subject: 

‘We cannot afford to be indifferent to the poets, 
since in their principal works and deepest inspirations 
they create from the very depths of the collective un- 
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conscious, voicing aloud what others only dream. But 


what the poets proclaim is only the symbol in which 


they sense aesthetic pleasure, without any consciousness 
of its true meaning. 


That poets and thinkers have an educational influence 


z upon their own and succeeding epochs | would be the 


last to dispute; but it seems to me that their influence 
essentially consists in the fact that they voice rather 
more clearly and resoundingly what all know, and, 
only in so far as they express this universal unconscious 
‘‘knowledge’’, have they any considerable effect, whether 
educational or seductive. The greatest and most im- 


‘mediately suggestive effect is gained by the poet who 


knows how to express the most superficial levels of the 
unconscious in a successful form . . .”! 

‘There is a fundamental difference of approach between 
the psychologist’s examination of a literary work, and 
that of a literary critic. What is of decisive importance 
and value for the latter may be quite irrelevant for the 
former. Literary products of highly dubious merit are 
often of the greatest interest to the psychologist . . . 
The novels which are most fruitful for the psychologist 
are those in which the author has not already given.a 
psychological interpretation of his characters, and which 
therefore leave room for analysis and explanation, or 
even invite it by their mode of presentation. Good 
examples of this kind are the novels of Benoit, and 
English fiction in the manner of Rider Haggard, including 
the vein exploited by Conan Doyle which yields that 
most cherished article of mass-production, the 
detective story.’ 

While Jung’s particular approach to literature is of 
course dominated in these passages by the psycho-analytic 
theory of the creative consciousness of the individual 
(for a general critique of which cf. The Successful Error 


1 Psychological Types, Kegan Paul, 1933, Pp. 237-8- 
2 Modern Man in Search of a Soul, Kegan Paul, 1933, pp- 177-8. 
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by Prof. R. Allers), we may reasonably infer that his; 


treatment of literature as a convenient substitute for the: 
clinical case-book (without the inconvenience of the: 
physical presence of the subject of clinical analysis) is; 
an assumption typical of professional psychologists in| 
general. The literary critic will feel a pardonable : 
reluctance in seeking assistance from the psychologist : 
on such terms. ; 

An even more dangerous tendency in this field is the 
attempted substitution of a psychological equipment for ' 
a critical one, the most notable example of which is 
to be found in Miss Bodkin’s Archetypal Patterns. We are 
never quite sure whether Miss Bodkin is using literature’ 
to substantiate Jung’s general psychological theory, or 
whether she is offering Jung’s general psychological 
theory as a key to the reading of literature. When the 
question at issue is not clear, it becomes very easy to 
beg it. Miss Bodkin seems to be trying to demonstrate | 
the validity of the application to literature of Jung’s 
general thesis, by applying to literature a psychological 
method of approach whose validity is derived only from 
the proof of the general thesis which it seeks to sub- 
stantiate. 


Ill. Literature and the Philosopher: Let us admit at the 
outset that, of all the incursions into literature, that of 
the philosopher is the most irritating to the literar 
critic. The philosopher can drive us off the field of 
discussion as long as he doesn’t get ‘down to cases’. 
He can flatten us with Mimesis, Poiesis, and Giving 
Beauty Back to God, but he can’t tell Tennysonian 
blank verse from Shakespearian, and he reads the detective 
stories of D. L. Sayers because ‘they’re such good 
English’. 

Though our picture may be overdrawn, the general 
outline merits investigation. The philosopher will point 
out that he is concerned with principles, and that his 
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interest in literature lies in explaining how it comes to 
be, and not in explaining the significance of individual 
works. But valid generalizations must be based on 
deductions from a body of particular cases. Aristotle, 
in this respect, is the model for all philosophic critics. 
_ His philosophic account of poetry was based on an 
acute observation of the “Athenian drama of his day, 
and was an attempt to explain its significance as a fact 
of human experience. As Mr Eliot has said: 

‘He was primarily a man of not only remarkable but 
universal intelligence; and universal intelligence means 
that he could apply his intelligence to anything : 
‘In whatever sphere of interest, he looked solely and 
steadfastly at the object; in his short and broken treatise 
he provides an eternal example—not of laws, or even 
of method, for there is no method except to be very 
intelligent, but of intelligence itself swiftly operating 
the analysis of sensation to the point of principle and 
definition.”! 

But how rarely do the modern philosophers attempt, 
as Aristotle attempted, to give an account of literature 
as a fact of the created universe. As far as you and I are 
- concerned, poetry is ‘the stuff the poets write’. But a 

modern philosopher like M. Maritain, for instance, is 
very reluctant to discuss poetry as we know it. To him 
poetry is ‘the divination of the spiritual in the things of 
sense’, is ‘not the privilege of poets’, is ‘spiritual nourish- 
ment’, and ‘the heaven of the working reason’.? In the 
preface to Art and Poetry he shifts his ground to a dis- 
cussion of ‘poetic knowledge’: 

‘. . . poetry and poetic knowledge none the less in- 
finitely transcend art merely conceived as the craftsman’s 
virtue, The main task of the philosopher, in such matters, 
is to discern and revere the genuine substance that 
poetry conveys to us, and the freedom it aspires to, and 


1 The Sacred Wood, Methuen 1934, pp- 10-11. 
2 Art and Scholasticism, Sheed, 1939, pp- 96, 98, 101, 113. 
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the original, irreducible mystery of poetic knowledge.”! 
But the only kind of poetry that should concern the : 
philosopher is poetry as it is understood in common 
speech; and the only kind of poetic knowledge that | 
should concern him is the poetic knowledge necessary 
for the production of poetry. 

M. Maritain follows the philosopher’s general tendency 
to be more interested in the mind of the maker than in. 
what the maker makes: 

‘If the hand of the artist falters, if his tool proves in- 
ferior, if what he is working upon gives way, the defect | 
thereby introduced into the result, into the eventus, in 
no way affects the art itself and is no evidence that the 
artist has fallen short of his art: as soon as the artist, 
in the act of judgement made by his intellect, determined 
the rule and proper disposition applicable to the par- 
ticular case, no error, that is to say no misleading direction, 
occurred in him. The artist who has the habit of art and 
the quivering hand, 

C’ha l’habito de l’arte e man che trema 
produces an imperfect work but retains a faultless virtue.’2 | 

The critic is never concerned with intention, but only 
with performance. Or rather, a discrepancy between 
intention and performance only interests the critic as a 
means of demonstrating the validity of the final critical 
estimate. The whole problem of intention in literature may 
be best summed up in a recent statement by Dr Leavis : 

‘, . . intention in the important sense can only be 
determined by the tests applied in literary criticism. 
The analysis and judgement of works of literary art 
belong to the literary critic, who is one in so far as he 
observes a disciplined relevance in response, comment, 
and determination of significance. He is concerned with 
the work in front of him as something that should con- 
tain within itself the reason why it is so and not other- 


1 Art and Poetry, Poetry London, 1945, p. 8. 
2 Art and Scholasticism p. to. 3 
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wise . . . The critic will be especially wary how he uses 
extraneous knowledge about the writer’s intentions. 
Intentions are nothing in art except as realized, and the 
tests of realization will remain what they were. They 
are applied in the operation of the critic’s sensibility 

. These tests may very well reveal that the deep 
animating intention (if that is the right word) is some- 
thing very different from the intention the author would 
declare.”! 

We would not be misunderstood as wishing to ‘warn 
off’ the philosopher from the sphere of literature. The 
philosopher _ is concerned with ‘principles’ which, 
though not the critic’s direct concern, are nevertheless 
necessary to give him the correct orientation of his 
work, But to be valid philosophically and critically the 
philosopher’s principles must themselves be deduced 
from the concrete facts of literature. For that reason 
the position of the philosopher-critic as stated by 
Coleridge in the passage quoted earlier in this essay seems 
to us the most profitable and acceptable. Coleridge 
himself represented most nearly the ideal of the philoso- 
pher-critic because of his power of intellectual per- 
ception of literary fact, and he could on occasion adduce 
a particular | critical analysis in support of his general 
principles (e.g. Biographia Literaria, chap. xv: “The 
specific symptoms of poetic power elucidated in a 
critical analysis of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis and 
Rape of Lucrece’). The deficiencies of Coleridge’s work 
of philosophic criticism are more attributable to a 
deficiency in his philosophy than to a deficiency in his 
potential critical ability. 


‘IV. Literature and the Theologian: To say that every 
final valuation of literature must rest ultimately on 
morals or ethics is only to follow Santayana’s dictum 
that ‘To judge art on moral grounds is to pay it a high 
compliment, by assuming it appeals to adequate minds’. 


1 Scrutiny, Spring, 1948, P- 99+ 
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It may not always be necessary or possible for the literary 
critic to make the final valuation, though such is the 
term of his activity. It is in that sense that Mr Eliot is 
speaking of the place of theology in literary criticism 
when he writes: 

‘Literary criticism should be completed by criticism 
from a definite ethical and theological standpoint. In so 
far as in any age there is common agreement on ethical 
and theological matters, so far can literary criticism be 
substantive. In ages like our own, in which there is no 
such common agreement, it is the more necessary for 
Christian readers to scrutinize their reading, especially 
of works of imagination, with explicit ethical and theolo- 
gical standards. The ‘greatness’ of literature cannot 
be determined solely by literary standards; though we 
must remember that whether it is literature or not 
can be determined only by literary standards.’! 

The relationship between the literary and theological 
valuation is precarious and complex. It is certainly too 
dangerous to speak of the process of interaction as if 
the critic ‘handed over’ to the theologian—as though 
the theological judgement was to the critical as the 
icing to the cake, or the diploma to the university 
degree. Nor can the theologian’s judgement override 
or reverse that of the critic—we cannot say, as does 
Mr Waugh in a recent review, that ‘the literary critic 
must resign his judgement to the theologian’ (The 
Tablet, sth June 1948). There will be occasions when 
the literary critic cannot go as far as the theologian, 
when he must be content to recognize the limitations 
of criticism, but to speak of ‘resignation’ is to mis- 
conceive their mutual activity. 

To sum it up in a sentence, we might say that the 
respective activities in literature of critic and theologian 
are contemporaneous, coterminous, but not coextensive. 
The theological judgement must contain within itself 

1 Points of View, Faber, 1941, p. 145. 
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the critical; for without'the critical faculty the theologian 
loses sense of the fact of the work of literature upon 
which he is operating. Even Mr Eliot himself, when, 
in After Strange Gods, he offers professedly theological 
_ judgements, falls into the temptation of making irrelevant 
gibes at the hymn-singing pietism of Lawrence’s mother: 
and even English ideas of fair comment, let alone a 
sense of critical relevance, would have prevented such 
remarks as M. Maritain’s on Oscar Wilde: 

‘It was not the hard labour that broke him. Frank 
Harris remarks that he came out of prison in a better 
state than when he entered it. His art itself profited by 
the prison diet; as witness De Profundis and the Ballad 
of Reading Gaol. It was Lord Alfred Douglas who broke 
him. Sin kills poetry also.’! 

There is, moreover, a narrower and safer, but none 
the less important scope for the interaction of theology 
and criticism. In the field of mediaeval literature there 
is a dearth of literary critics who possess any sense of 
‘the structure of Christian theology. We restrict our- 
selves advisedly to speaking of mediaeval literature, for 
we are here considering Christian theology only as a 
factor in literary production. In the Middle Ages, Christian 
theology was, for writer and reader alike, a system not 
only of individual and personal apprehension, but also 
of general comprehension. After the Reformation, 
Christian theology, considered, we repeat, only as a factor 
of artistic production, becomes a matter of the artist’s 
personal apprehension only, and is as accidental to his 
work as Confucianism, Swedenborgianism, or any other 
teleological system. To attempt to find a self-sufficient 
theological structure in Shakespeare, Milton, or, to take 
a more recent bone of contention, Graham Greene, we 
have to put our critical faculties into blinkers. 

But with mediaeval literature the situation is pre- 
cisely reversed. If the critic has no sense of the structure 


1 Art and Poetry, p. 28. 
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of Christian theology that is there and is shared between | 
the mediaeval writer and reader, his critical analysis | 
lacks fulfilment, and his critical attention loses direction. 
For that reason so much attention has been devoted to 
Dante’s Inferno at the expense of the Paradiso, so much. 
to Passus I to VI of Piers Plowman to the exclusion of the | 
rest of the work (Dawson’s essay in Mediaeval Religion 
is a notable exception), and poor Sir Gawain and Pearl 
are led off without a murmur to the sacrificial knives 
of the philologists. 

Apart from Dawson’s essay mentioned above, the 
most outstanding, because so rare, example of a Christian 
theologian of genuine critical ability operating at present 
in the field of mediaeval literature is that of M. Gilson. 
Les Idées et les Lettres (published in 1932), a collection of’ 
essays on mediaeval literature from a philosophical and 
theological standpoint, including articles on Villon, 
Rabelais, the Grail legend, and the structure of the 
mediaeval sermon, is almost unknown to many readers 
of Gilson’s other works. As an expression of the tact 
and prudence with which the disciplines of the theolo- 
gian and philosopher should be combined with that of | 
the literary critic, we can do no better than to conclude 
this section with an extract from M. Gilson’s preface 
to his study of Dante: 

‘Un philosophe qui parle des Lettres manque souvent | 
de gofit, mais un lettré qui parle d’idées manque parfois 
de précision. En nous aidant les uns les autres, peut- 
étre approcherons nous de plus pres cet état de grace 
ou, mieux on comprend, plus on aime, et ot l’on com- 
prend d’autant mieux qu’on aime davantage. Les grands 
écrivains n’en attendent pas moins de nous, car leurs 
idées font partie de leur art, et c’est leur grandeur 
méme que ce qu’ils disent reste aprés eux inséparable 
de la maniére dont ils l’ont dit.’! 


* * * 


1 Dante et la Philosophie, Vrin, 1939, p. ix. 
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In reviewing our reflexions in the foregoing pages, 
we may feel that we have attempted to cover too wide a 
field of critical issues. But it is hard to see the relative 
significance of the particular issue until we have all the 
elements of the problem (and the problem is a general 
one) on the ground, as it were, in front of us. 

The relationship between literary criticism and the 
application of specialist disciplines to literature ought to 
be inextricable. There should be no question of a work 
of literature having value either to the literary critic or 
to some specialist science—it must be of value to both 
or to neither, and such value must be the same. It is 
neither natural nor desirable that literary criticism 
should be in itself a specialist study: the fact that it is so 
is an unfortunate accident of the modern educational 
situation. But there would be little cause for talk of 
‘intrusion’ by ‘outsiders’ if the philosophers, theologians 
and others took the primary step of acquiring the ele- 
ments of critical practice, the basis of which is a respect 
for, and an understanding of, the reality of the written 
word. 
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LESSER BENEDICTINE GROUPS 
IN THE BRIDISHaISEES 


By LT-COL H. F. CHETTLE 


V—GRANDMONT 
HERE remains for consideration the Order of 
Grandmont, an institution far more exacting in its 
claims, far less practical in its machinery of 
government, than the main Benedictine school or any of 
the other groups formed out of it. 

About the time when Bernard, Robert and Vitalis 
crowned their missionary work by the foundation of 
permanent communities, another evangelist, in a distant 
province, had gathered disciples into a convent. St 
Stephen ‘of Muret’ had left his native Auvergne for 
Italy, had returned at length, and now, after experiences 
of which we have no authentic story, established a 
settlement on the hill of Muret in the Limousin! where 
the fate of the Albigensian movement was decided a 
hundred years later. He died in 1124, and his successor 
moved the priory to the bleak hill of Grandmont, three 
miles away and seventeen miles north of Limoges, in 
the modern Department of Haute-Vienne. Their Rule 
—the summary of the customs under which they had 
lived for half a century—is described by Fr Mandon- 
net? as the first of the Mendicant Rules. It is said 
to have been approved by Hadrian III in 1156, but the 
bull of the 25th March 11563 is only a word of praise 
and an exhortation to persevere. As modified by statutes 
of the General Chapter, the Rule is set out by Marténe 
and Durand.4 

The life prescribed by the Rule, ‘strictly contempla- 
tive’ and ‘fully cenobitical’, was characterized by ‘a 

1 Dom Raymund Webster in Cath. Enc. VI 725, XIV 291. 


2 Saint Dominique II 187n. 


8 Jaffé (ed. 2) 117; Gall. Chr. I 648. 
4 Thesaurus TV 1231-8. 
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silence and abstraction as absolute as that of the Car- 
- thusians’;! and in order to maintain this standard the 
temporal administration was left entirely to lay brethren. 
There were by 1156 a number of dependent houses; 
each must send to the annual General Chapter on St 
_ John the Baptist’s day its spiritual head, the corrector, 
and its lay ruler, the curiosus. To elect the prior of 
Grandmont, each house despatched to a special Chapter 
a clerk and a lay brother, and these delegates appointed 
six clerical and six lay electors; if the twelve were not 
unanimous, the minority retired and the Chapter 
appointed other electors in their places.? The prior’s 
control of the daughter houses was absolute in theory, 
but it was inevitably weakened by the rule that he must 
never leave Grandmont.? 

By 1170 there were sixty daughter houses, mainly 
in Aquitaine, Anjou and Normandy; before the end of 
the century there were eighty more,* of which twenty- 
two were in the diocese of Limoges and nineteen in 
that of Poitiers, and two-thirds altogether were in 
Henry II’s dominions.’ The empress Maud and her son 
Henry were most generous benefactors; he had acquired 
‘the Limousin, with other great possessions, by his 
marriage to Eleanor of Aquitaine in 1152. He visited 
Grandmont in 1177 and 1182; he rebuilt the house in 
two periods, divided by an interval of estrangement 
after Becket’s murder; and he left the house and the 
Order £2,000 by his will.6 Richard I, Henry Ill and 
Philip Augustus were generous to the Order; John 
stayed one night at Grandmont in April 1214; and Louis 
VII founded a convent at the Bois de Vincennes in 1164.7 
Alexander III confirmed the Rule in 1174.8 


1 Knowles’s Mon. Order 203. 

2 Rose Graham: English Ecclesiastical Studies 215. 
3 Graham 215. 

4 Cath. Enc. VI 725. 

5 Graham 222. 

-6 Rolls Ser. 21 viii 192; Migne CCIV 1165-75. 

7 Gall. Chr. 11 465; Graham 222, 226. 

8 Gall. Chr. I Inst. 191. 
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The Rule was amended by Urban III in 1186, and 
confirmed and published with the amendments in 1188 
by Clement Il.: It was still marked by austerity: the 
holding of lands, churches and livestock was forbidden; 
buying, selling and exchange were controlled; litigation 
and the giving of evidence in court were forbidden ; 
claustration and silence were enjoined; no ‘exterior’ 
might be chosen as prior, and the prior must never 
leave Grandmont ‘nisi necessitate inevitabili coactus’. 
The cells were to be placed in woodlands. Men from 
other Orders must not be received, and the minimum 
age for reception was fixed at twenty. The lay brethren 
were still to administer the temporal affairs of the cells. 

Clement III, who found it necessary to depose two 
rival priors and provide another,? granted exemption 
from episcopal control and visitation to the whole 
Order in 1189.3 

This rapid sequence of Papal interventions was partly 
due to the growth of faction in the Order. The French 
houses sought to remove the seat of government to 
Vincennes. The lay brothers at Grandmont expelled 
the prior and two hundred brethren and set up a con- 
versus in his place. Innocent IIL strengthened the authority" 
of the correctors; in 1202 he warned the Cistercians 
to preserve the simplicity of their Rule, lest, like the 
Grandmontines, ‘in derisum et fabulam incidant’; in 
1211 he ordered the archbishop of Bourges and two 
Cistercian abbots to reform what was amiss at Grand= 
mont; he referred in 1215 to rebels against the prior 
and the statutes of the Order. 

Honorius II took up the task of reformation. In 1218 
he ordered the abbot of Pontigny and the prior of St 


1 Migne CCIV 1135-62; Gall. Chr. Il Instr. 191. 

2 Gall. Chr. If Instr. 192. 

3 Graham 223. 

4 Graham 223. 

5 Cath. Enc. VI 725; F. Bonnard: Histoire de l’abbaye royale de St Victor de 
Paris I 262. 

6 Potthast I 1622, 4348, 5226. 
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‘Victor to enquire into the state of the mother house 
and the reforms needed in the Order, and was concerned 
by the probable waste of property in the discord between 
clerks and conversi.! A series of seven bulls issued in 
‘January-April 1217,? dealt with the prior’s right of 
correction, with rebellion and indiscipline, with the 
duties of procurators and correctors. In 1219, ‘to quiet 
the persistent wrangling in their Order’, he sent them 
-a summary of the papal privileges which they had received. 
In May 1221 he exhorted them to pay attention, at their 
next General Chapter on St John the Baptist’s day, to 
unity and discipline, and two years later he forbade 
the Cistercians and other Orders to receive deserters 
from Grandmont.‘ In 1224 he relaxed the rule by allowing 
the acquisition of estates and the transaction of normal 
agricultural and legal business. * 

In this atmosphere of mitigated austerity the Order 
came to England. It was preceded by a sympathetic 
if not quite accurate summary of its origin and practices 
from Giraldus Cambrensis.é Until very recently, he 
wrote, their priors and preceptors were laymen. Their 
services are like those of canons rather than reformed 
Benedictines; they do without hymns altogether. None 
but a member of the Order or the patron of the house 
may be buried within the house. Both clerks and lay 
brothers are corrected by the prior in chapter ; both hear 
“matins and Mass together, eat and sleep together. 
They follow neither the Benedictine nor the Augustinian 
Rule, but resemble the earlier Desert Fathers. About 
the same time Walter Mapes’ described them with 
equal sympathy and with more exact knowledge; the 


1 Potthast I 5662, 5895. 

2 Potthast I pp. 2069, 2077-8. 
3 Potthast I 5998. 

4 Potthast I 6661, 7018. 

5 Graham 224. 

6 Rolls Ser. 21 iv 254-9. 

7 Cam. Soc. VI 28, 58. 
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strugsle between clerks and conversi was then (about 
1180-90) ‘adhuc sub judice’. 

In 1203! brethren from Grandmont came to Grosmont, , 
now a hamlet in Eskdale, between Egton and Sleights 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire. Next year Joanna 
de Turnham, daughter of the lord of Mulgres and 
daughter-in-law of a Kentish knight, gave to God and 
St Mary and the prior and brethren of Grandmont ‘ai 
mansion in Egton forest’ and other property ; her husband 
and King John confirmed her gifts,? and with her daughter’ 
the patronage of the new house passed for nearly two) 
hundred years to the lords de Mauley. Peter IV de: 
Mauley was baptized in Mulgrave castle by the ‘prior’’ 
of Grosmont,? and a deed executed by his father Peter: 
Ill in 1294 asserted emphatically the brethren’s English, 
nationality and his intention to protect their affairs: 
against interference from Grandmont.* In 1318 the. 
‘prior’ raised a modest loan of £25.§ The house was 
known indifferently as Grosmont or Eskdale. 

The manor of Bulwell, on the north side of Nottingham, 
was given to Grandmont by Henry III in 1217; brethren 
‘came there to build a house, but they went away in 
1223.6 About 1225 Walter de Lacy, lord of Meath, an 
executor of King John’s will and sheriff of Herefordshire 
from 1216 to 1223, granted various properties to the 
house of St Mary of Craswall, the prior of the Order 
of Grandmont, and ten chaplains and three clerks.? 
Craswall was a lonely house in Herefordshire, on the 
Breconshire border, a few miles west of the founder’s 
castle of Ewyas Lacy; it lay near the sources of the 
Monnow, more than 1,200 feet above sea-level. Among 
its endowments was the manor of Holme Lacy, an en- 


1 Graham 225, 

2 Mon. VI 1025-6. 

3 Complete Peerage VII 562. 

4 Graham 232. 

5 Cal. Cl. Rolls 1318-23, 106. 

6 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1216-25, 123; Graham 230. 
7 Mon. VI 1035. 
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* cumbered property which was sold in 1253 to provide 
endowment for Grandmont. De Lacy’s grants were 
confirmed by the King in 1231.! In 1291 the house 
was assessed at £5 13s. 4d.2 The patronage passed to 
_ the Mortimers in 1292, and in 1315 the prior of Grand- 
mont was informed that the patron had expelled the 
corrector and all but one of the brethren on the ground 
_ of mismanagement.° 
__ About 1225 Fulk FitzWarine III, lord of Whittington, 
founded a house of religion a mile north-east of the 
present village of Alberbury, south-west of Shrewsbury 
and close to the border of Montgomeryshire, and he 
gave it as a dependency to the Arrouaisian canons of 
Lilleshull.4 The canons seem to have renounced his 
gift, and about 1230—possibly at the suggestion of 
Walter de Lacy and Hugh Foliot, bishop of Hereford5 
—he transferred the endowment to Grandmont. Henry 
Il confirmed the gift in 1232,6 and in 1233 Gregory 
_ IX took the house under his protection.’ It was slenderly 
endowed and often embarrassed, but locally popular ;8 but 
in 1259 the corrector and two brethren were arrested ona 
charge of killing a forester.® Its domestic and public life may 
be followed in the Registers of the bishops of Hereford. 
In August. 1245 the brethren of Grandmont and their 
men were exempted from royal tolls.1° 
The English houses were governed very strictly from 
Grandmont, but from an early date the prior of Grand- 
mont appointed one of the English correctors his pleni- 
potentiary."! In 1252 the prior notified the brethren of 


1 Cal. Charter Rolls I 139. 

2 Graham 232. — 

3 Graham 231-2. 

4R. W. Eyton: Antiquities of Shropshire VIL 91-3. 

5 Graham 228. 

6 Cal. Charter Rolls I 272. 

7H. I. Bell in English Historical Review 1921, 402. 

8 Graham 232-4. 

9 Cal. Cl. Rolls 1256-9, 360. It is called in many official documents ‘the 
New Abbey by Alberbury’. 

10 Cal. Charter Rolls I 287. 

11 The English Benedictine Provincial Chapter seems to have left them alone. 
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Craswall, Alberbury and Eskdale that he had appointed 
one Reginald corrector of Craswall and had delegated 
to him absolute powers of institution, removal, reception, 
punishment, excommunication and expulsion.! Hugh 
and Roger, correctors of Craswall, were priors of the 
Order in England in 1259 and 1287-94;2 Peter de Corcellis, 
the corrector of Alberbury, in 1286.° In the fourteenth 
century that office passed to Alberbury. 

In 1295 the General Chapter limited the numbers 
of brethren at Craswall and Eskdale to nine, at Alberbury 
totsixe 

Grosmont successfully pleaded exemption in 1301.9 

Meanwhile the Order as a whole continued to meet 
tribulation. Gregory IX, in January 1229, decreed the 
punishment of all in the Provinces of Bourges, Bordeaux 
and Tours who had taken possession of property belonging 
to Grandmont, and commended the house to the favour 
of Blanche, queen of France.® In April 1231 he directed 
two Cistercian abbots and a Dominican prior to pacify 
and reform it, and in September he enlisted the 
Dominicans generally in the task of reforming the 
Order.? The tenth prior, Elias, was deposed in 1238,8 
and in 1244, after a further insurrection of the conversi, 
papal delegates recommended a union with Citeaux.? 
Under Iterius, the fourteenth prior (1251-60), the 
French houses tried once more to move their head- 
quarters to Vincennes.!0 In April 1251 Innocent IV 
re-afhrmed the exemption of the Order, and in October 
1260 he referred to a recent homicide by a brother of 


1 Graham 231. 

2 Graham 242. 

3 Reg. Swinfield 216. 

4 Graham 234. 

5 Surtees Soc. CXXXVIII 125. 
6 Potthast I 8312-13. 

7 Potthast I 8697, 8798. 

8 Gall. Chr. Il 652. 

9) Cath Enc Leg 2a 

10 Gall. Chr. Il 653. 
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‘Vincennes.' Gregory X, in 1273, urged the bishops 
to protect the Order against its enemies.? 
In February 1286 the case of Pierre de Caussac, whom 
the correctors of three houses, acting as visitors, had 
removed from the headship of Grandmont, came before 
~Honorius IV, and twelve months later the Pope ordered 
-an enquiry into his removal and into the election of 
one Bernard.? A fresh enquiry into the same facts was 
ordered by Nicholas IV in April 1288, and Peter won 
his case.* In 1315 there were again rival priors: Jordan 
was deposed, but retained his hold on the mother- 
house, and Elias was elected in his place in the Franciscan 
chapter-house at Limoges.° 

The institutions of Grandmont were adopted in 1286, 
despite these proofs of imperfection, by the Benedictine 
nunnery of Drouille-la-Blanche, and later at Drouille- 
la-Noire and the priory of La Castenette.° 

A letter of the 25th June 1298, signed at Grandmont 
by Reginald, bishop of Limoges, disclaimed any right to 
visit the house except by leave of the brethren.” 

Clement V visited Grandmont, and endeavoured to 
- impose new Constitutions in 1308-9,8 but in November 
1317 John XXII, by his bull Exigente debito,° took the 
Order seriously in hand. He made Grandmont an abbey, 
to hold sixty priests. He reduced the 149 daughter 
houses to twenty-nine, each to be ruled by a prior; 
the rest were to be cells, of which Grandmont took 
fifteen, including. the three in England and the two (at 
Estella and Tudela) in Spain—the only Grandmontine 


1 Potthast II 14295, 17953- 

2 Reg. Swinfield 83. 

3 Maurice Prou: Registres d’Honorius- 1V, 228-9, 535. 

4. Langlois: Registres de Nicolas 1V, 2463; Gall. Chr. Il 654. 

5 Graham 234. 

6 Heimbucher I 417. The Cath. Enc. (VI 726) refers to four smal] Grand- 
montine nunneries in the diocese of Limoges. 

7S. Baluze: Vitae Paparum Avenionensium (ed. Mollat) Il 242. 

8 Baluze III 140. : 

9 Cath. Enc. VI 726; Graham 235. 
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houses outside France. The number of brethren was; 
reduced from 886 (the level in 1295) to 712. The 
abbot was to be elected by his brethren of the mother : 
house (no longer by the delegates of the whole Order), 
and confirmed by the four visitors. The annual General 
Chapter was to be attended by the prior and one brother 
from each house. In the December following thirty- 
seven of the new priors designate were absolved from 
excommunication. ! | 

There was a brief improvement, but in 1346 Cardinal 
de Dencis issued statutes for the reformation of the 
Order.? In 1370-80 Grandmont suffered from alternate 


military occupations, and a hundred years later a line of | 


commendatory abbots began.* 
The later history of the English houses was not happier. 
The legitimate prior of Grandmont wrote in 1315 
to the corrector of Alberbury, commissioning him to 
receive the obedience of the English houses. The same 
corrector, as prior, was excommunicated by William, 
first abbot of Grandmont; but he made his peace, to 
the discontent of Peter Grimaldi, prior of Craswall, 
who in August 1319 obtained the king’s protection for 
one year as proctor of Grandmont in England.§ . 
The outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War led inévit- 
ably, but gradually, to the disappearance of two of the 
English cells of Grandmont. Craswall was taken into the 
king’s hands in 1341, and the escheator was ordered 
to find maintenance for the prior and the brethren; 
next year its custody was given to the patron, Bartholomew 
de Burghersh, free of rent but on condition of providing 
maintenance.® Inquisitions on Alberbury and Grosmont 
were held in 1344: it was found that the income of 


1G. Mollat and G. de Lesquen: Lettres communes de Jean XXII, Il 5981. 
2 Baluze Il 471. 

3 Cath. Enc. VI 726. 

4 Graham 234. 

5 Graham 236; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1317-21, 390. 

6 Graham 236. 
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_ Alberbury was insufficient for the prior, six brethren 


_ and the servants, and the priory was released from custody ; 


no pension was paid to Grandmont, and no visitors sent, 
during the war, but the abbots continued to nominate 
the prior.!. Grosmont had apparently borrowed £80 


from two citizens of York in 1333 ? the escheator for 


Yorkshire now reported that the brethren were all 
English; the house owed £1 ros. od. a year to Grand- 


mont; it was assessed at £8, but worth £20 a year; 


there were twenty-four oxen and_ other _ livestock, 
nine brethren, four servants, and some farm labourers; 
five men had corrodies worth £1 ros. od. a year in all ; 
hospitality was given to all passers by, but the income 
was inadequate without alms; and so the house was 
released from custody. 

Alberbury successfully pleaded exemption in 1333-5 
and 1357.4 

John of Cublington, a fugitive brother from Grosmont, 
obtained fromthe abbot nomination as prior of Alber- 
bury and Craswall; the abbot deposed him in 1359 for 
his evil deeds,5 and appointed Robert of Newton prior 
of Alberbury, with power to appoint to Craswall and 
Grosmont and instructions to visit once a year and obtain 
accounts. Robert died five years later, leaving Alberbury 
still in complete disorder. The abbot requested the 
officials of three archdeaconries to decide between 
two rival priors and to enjoin the rightful prior to attend 
General Chapter once in two years and to pay the pension 
promptly and in full.? The appointments of a succession 
of farmers may be read in the Calendars of Fine Rolls 


from 1386 to 1438. 


1 Graham 237; Cal. Cl. Rolls 1343-6, 408, 415, 563. 
_ 2Cal. Cl. Rolls 1333-7, 130°- 
3 Cal. Ing. Misc. Il 1876. 
4 Reg. F. Charlton 52, 573 Reg. Trillek 252. 
5 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1354-8, 547-8. 
6 Graham 238. 
7.Cal. Pat. Rolls 1361-4, 3473 1364-7, 202 5 Graham 238. 
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In 1360 Innocent VI granted an indulgence in favour | 
of Grosmont, which had been almost wholly destroyed | 
by fire;! and in 1387 Urban VI ordered the abbot of’ 
Whitby to recover on its behalf possessions unlawfully » 
alienated.2 In 1392-3 its status as alien or denizen was 
considered doubtful ;3 but it was sold in 1394-5 by the 
mother house to John Hewitt or Serjeant. 

_ The abbot of Grandmont had recently visited England 
with a view to recovering his three cells from the king’s 
hand, but had given up that hope.* The custody of’ 
Alberbury was granted to Joan, queen of Henry IV, for 
her life, and in 1437-8 to Sir John Sutton of Dudley 
and another at a rent of £14 13s. 6d. a year; but the 
lessees renounced the lease, and in 1441 the king 
bestowed the house and its whole endowment on All 
Souls’ College, Oxford.é The founder’s male line had 
become extinct in 1420. Craswall was given to queen 
Joan, and on her death to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester ;? _ 
in 1438 it was leased for ten years to William Clerk, 
and in 1442 the rent and the reversion were granted 
to Christ’s College, Cambridge.8 

The two Border houses were for some little time a 
source of trouble to their new owners. The founder 
of Christ’s College applied in 1448 for the king’s help 
in recovering lands and muniments withheld by riotous 
men—possibly the dispossessed brethren.? The vicar 
of Alberbury and others evicted the college’s tenants 
and placed a Grandmontine monk in the priory, and 
the college appealed to the Prince of Wales; as late as 


1 Cal. Pap. Pet. I 352. 

2 Bell 413. 

3 Cal. Fine Rolls XI 51, 71. 

4 Mon. VI 1025; V.C.H., Yorks Il 194. 

5 Graham 239. 

6 Eyton VIII 97; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1436-41, 563; Reg. Myllyng 91. 

7 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1413-16, 165; A, H. Lloyd: Early History of Christ’s College 
406. * 

8 Lloyd 53. 

9 Lloyd 406, 438. 
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1474 the same or another monk was still in the priory, 


but the college was in quiet possession soon after.! 


Grosmont survived, uneventfully, to the Dissolution. 
The last de Mauley, Piers VIII, died in 1415, and we do 
not know how John Hewitt and his successors treated 


their new property. Bequests to the ‘Friars of Grosmont’ 


were left in 1523 and 1530.” The gross annual value 


of the house in 1535 was returned as £14 2s. 8d.; the 
charges were £1 6s. gd. for alms on four fast days and 
13s. 4d. for alms on the four principal obits of founders. 
It held a prior and four brethren, nine men servants, 
a dairy wife and a maid; and it was still “Prioratus sive 
domus fratrum vocatorum Boni Homines* beate Marie 
de Grande Monte.’4 

It is difficult to draw any clear morals from the story 
of the English houses of Grandmont. The internal feuds 
of the mother house do not seem to have been repeated 
in England. Grosmont, under the favour of a long line 
of de Mauleys, became purely English by the end of the 
thirteenth century, long before the prior of Grandmont 
sold it; the two Border houses were still governed as 
cells of Grandmont when the Hundred Years’ War 
began and foreign control became impossible. Until 
about 1350, the mother house and its agents in England 
had fought a long losing battle against distance and 
national antipathies. 


VI-—-GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
Grandmont, with its own unworkable constitution 


and its unhappy history, was indisputably an Order: 


no older General or Provincial Chapters claimed to 


1 C. Grant Robertson: All Souls’ College 37. 


2 Surt. Soc. LXXIX 110, 300- 
3 Reciprocally, the Boni Homines of Edington in Wiltshire were described 


in Papal letters of 1401 and 1402 as of the Order of Grandmont (Cal. Pap. 
Lett. Il $9562!) 

4 VCH, Yorks Il 1943; Yorkshire Archaeological Society (Record Series) LXXX 
106-14. A complete description of the property (largely ‘decayed’) may be 
read in Volume IX of the Yorkshire Archaeological Journal. 
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inform its development or control its actions. Were 
Tiron, Savigny, Hambye and Vallis Caulium, while they 
existed as separate groups, mere congregations of the 
Benedictine Order, or are they properly called Orders? 
The varying terms employed by contemporaries have 
been noted in the accounts of the several houses; it 
may be said that the Papal letters commonly referred 
to each of the four—in effect—as an obedience within 
the “Order of St Benedict’, while less weighty authorities, 
both within and without the several obediences, wrote 
‘ordo vester’ or ‘ordo-noster’. The clerks of the Curia 
were neither infallible nor consistent; other writers, 
before whose eyes the obediences were developing and 
the word ‘ordo’ itself was only beginning to harden 
into a new significance, were not conscious of a need 
of precision. I have been asked very reasonably, in this 
connexion, not to try ‘to define a historical growth 
as if it were a natural species or a legal creation’. But 
whoever writes about these groups, in retrospect, is 
bound to use one term or another. 

The Melrose Chronicler! writes of ‘ordo Tironensis’. 
Helyot2 writes of it as a congregation “qui a été aussi 
regardée comme un Ordre particulier’. ‘Ordo griseus’ 
was a term applied alike to the Cistercians and to the 
Tironensians.* Migne* calls Tiron the ninth congregation 
in the Benedictine Order; the Catholic Encyclopedia 
(Il 446) names ten Benedictine abbeys (of which Tiron 
was the ninth and Vallis Caulium the tenth, but in which 
Savigny is not included,) as ‘centres of larger or smaller 
groups of houses, in each of which there was uniformity 
of rule as well as more or less dependence upon the 
chief house’. Gallia Christiana (VII 1261) mentions 
Tiron and her daughters as sometimes called ‘Tironensis 
ordo’, like the Cluniac and Cistercian groups, and Vallis 


1 Bannatyne Club (1835) 63. 

2VI i165. 

3 Ducange: Glossarium (ed. 1886) VI 61. - 
4P.L. CLXXII 1363. 
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~ Caulium (IV 742) as the head of an Order or congregation. 

~ Mandonnet calls the family of Savigny an ‘ordre religieux 
proprement dit . . . nettement différent de lordre 
monastique’. 

Abbot Butler! is quite clear: an Order is an ‘organized 
corporate body, composed of several houses, diffused 
through various lands’—but this would exclude Sem- 
pringham—, ‘with centralized government, and objects 
and methods of its own’; the Benedictines are not an 
_ Order (258). The ‘individual autonomous existence of 
the monastic family of each abbey’ (210) gave way in 
England, after the Lateran Council of 1215, to a pro- 
vincial organization very like the modern scheme of 
congregations (241, 247); five years earlier, Innocent 
Wl had granted a yearly General Chapter, for self- 
discipline, to the black monks of the province of Rouen ;? 
but even then the autonomous houses only federated 
by provinces, and the provincial federations remained 
unconnected. If Abbot Butler’s definition, which seems 
to me convincing, is correct, the constitutional test 
is the main test, and Tiron, Savigny, Vallis Caulium 
and even Hambye, like Grandmont, appear as the heads 
of Orders. 

Max Heimbucher? defines an Order in the strict 
sense as a permanent union, constituted by the Pope, ° 
of persons of the same sex, in which the higher, evangelical 
perfection, through submission to the three solemn 
vows of poverty and chastity and obedience, is attained 
according to a common Rule. He qualifies a congregation 
(23) as a community similar to an Order, established 
with papal or episcopal approval, in which no solemn 
vows are undertaken. He makes Tiron and Savigny 
‘Reforms’ (266-7), but Vallis Caulium an Order (485). 
The solemn vows are the differentia (3). Of the ‘Reform- 
kléster? of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, some 


1 Benedictine Monachism. 
2 Potthast I 4067. 
3 Orden und Kongregationen (2nd ed.). 
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(262) created independent Orders, and among these 
were Fontevraud—so much for the requirement of 
‘one sex’——and Citeaux, while others (265-7), including 
Bec and Tiron and Savigny, remained ‘Mutterkléster 
yon Reformen’. The impressive classification is not well 
sustained. 

Dom Ursmer Berliére, in L’Ordre Monastique (193, 
195, 248), refers to the ‘congrégation’ of Cluny. He 
calls the Cistercians an Order: ‘Citeaux fut plus qu’une 
abbaye-mére; il devint un chef d’ordre’; he finds the 
word ‘groupement’ to describe St Benedict’s own 
circle of monasteries at Subiaco, and ‘essais de groupe- 
ment’ for the pre-Cistercian systems (194, 239). Citeaux 
is ‘un véritable ordre au sein de la grande famille mon- 
astique, distinct des ‘‘ordines’’ ou groupements antérieurs 
et par son idéal, et par son habit, et surtout par sa 
constitution’ (246). Possibly his denial to the ‘earlier 
groups’ of the status of an Order is rather a criticism 
than a definition. In L’ Ascése Bénédictine (1927) he dis- 
tinguishes the tenth century meaning of ‘ordo’ as the 
Rule, ‘l’ensemble de la discipline et de la formation 
religieuse’ (14); and he says (99) that Citeaux ‘fut 
plus qu’une observance au sein de la famille bénédictine, 
d’un ordo dans le sens que la tradition attribuait a ce 
mot, il devint un ordo dans le sens moderne’. 

Dom Justin McCann! says that ‘a Benedictine Congre- 
gation is a federal union of independent monasteries ; 
the Benedictine Order is the sum total of such federa- 
tions’. Each of the major terms is used here in a different 
sense from that of its possible application to Savigny 
and the rest. 

Lastly, Professor Hamilton Thompson? calls Tiron 
and Arrouaise (as opposed to the Orders of Cluny, 
Citeaux, Prémontré and Sempringham), mere  con- 
gregations, with incomplete polities and ‘no very binding 


1 Saint Benedict 239. 
2 Cambridge Mediaeval History V 683. 
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connexion’ with the parent houses. This, again, seems 
criticism rather than definition. 

The best definitions are those which can be most 
certainly applied, and Abbot Butler’s satisfies this test. 
The General—not the Provincial—Chapter is the 
differentia; Benedict of Aniane, by his regulations, and 
‘Innocent III, in directing the unorganized houses to 
form Provincial Chapters, went only part of the way 
to justifying the ancient formula ‘Ordo Sancti Benedicti’. 

The five Orders—if their right to that name is admitted 
—carried on as a rule, so far as their transmarine houses 
were concerned, the main Benedictine tradition in 
respect of diocesan visitation. Each of them provided 
for, and to a greater or less extent carried out, regular 
visitation from the centre, with wide powers of correction. 
Kelso and Lindores obtained exemption from the bishop’s 
authority, but the mother houses and the other dependent 
convents admitted his equal claims to visit and correct 
them, and in course of time his jurisdiction was left 
without a rival. It was the almost inevitable result of 
wars, schism, and the estranging sea. 

On another general question, that of patronage, three 
of the five Orders adopted the reformed practice. 
Patronage did not become an active issue of principle 
with abbeys and priories in Britain;! the patron, if 
there ‘was one, might present the elect superior to the 
bishop, but if he refused to do so—as several patrons 
of Hartland refused—the superior and the bishop did 
without him. The British houses of Tiron, Savigny and 
Vallis Caulium were little influenced by patrons. There 
is definite evidence of a succession of Jay patrons at 
the Hambeian house of Humberston, but little record 
of their interference. At the Grandmontine houses, and 
particularly at Grosmont, the representatives of the 
founders seem to have felt (with some justice) that a 
measure of lay control was desirable. 


1 Cp. F. M. Powicke: The Reformation in England 22. 
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Thus these five formed bodies emerged from the 
uncoordinated thousands of independent Benedictine 
houses; worked out their constitutional theories in 
aid of the normal monastic life, and ran their courses, 
each leaving gifts of encouragement and of warning to 
the religious world; and became, at any rate, fore- 
runners of the Congregations and Orders of modern 
monastic history. Crossing to these islands, they quickly 
and inevitably lost much of their distinctive characters, 
and much of their internationalism. The habit of reciprocal 
criticism, noticeable in early days abroad, was soon lost; 
loyalty to a foreign mother house was soon weakened; 
the daughters of Tiron, Val-des-Choux, Hambye and 
Grandmont suffered, in fact, more than one disadvantage 
from standing outside the Benedictine provincial organ- 
ization, while the Savigniac houses gained from in- 
corporation in the strong Cistercian system. 

William of Newburgh, writing near the end of the 
twelfth century, knew that the great age of colonization 
from Normandy and Burgundy was closing, and the 
time for consolidating what had been gained had come.! 
He notes that in Stephen’s reign, ‘when all the strength 
of the royal power had withered’, more religious houses 
were founded than in the hundred years before; and he, 
an Augustinian canon, rejoices that Rievaulx, Fountains 
and the now Cistercian Byland, through the unity of 
regular discipline, are joined also in a closer spiritual 
bond, ‘et tamquam tria nostrae provinciae lumina 
sacrae religionis praerogativa refulgent.’ 


1 Rolls Ser. 82 i 53. 
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Sources Chrétiennes 15. Athanase d’Alexandrie, Lettres a Serapion. 
Intr. and Trans. by J. Lebon. Pp. 212. 250 frs. 16. Basile de 
Césarée, Traité du Saint Esprit. Greek text, Trans. and Notes by 
B. Pruche, O.P. Pp. vii + 445. 450 frs. 20. Théophile d’ Antioche, 


- Trois Livres 4 Autolycus, Greek text (ed. Bardy), Trans. by J. Sender. 
Pp. 288 (Editions du Cerf, Paris) 450 frs. 


on the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, from the pens of St 

Athanasius and St Basil. The introductions to these volumes 
are both exceptionally valuable, although of rather different types. 
More than half of Fr Lebon’s introduction to the Letters to Serapion 
is concerned with questions of scholarship. Thus he enters fully 
into the question of the proper division of the letters, and concludes 
with most scholars since Montfaucon that the second and third 
letters of the manuscripts formed originally one composition. 
On the other hand, he does not agree with the modern theory 
that letter four was originally two distinct compositions. While 
regretting his inability to use the Greek text of the new edition 
of St Athanasius being published in Berlin and Leipzig, because 
these letters have not yet appeared in it, he defends the reason- 
ableness of giving a translation for the most part of the Benedictine 
text of Migne. He admits that this text was edited without any 
of our present-day knowledge of the greater part of the manu- 
script evidence, but he does not think that the coming edition 
will be any notable improvement on the present text as far as 
St Athanasius’s meaning is concerned. Fr Lebon’s introduction 
contains also an excellent dogmatic introduction to the treatise, 
as well as ample historical details necessary for the understanding 
of the letters. 

Fr Pruche’s introduction is of quite a different order. First he 
gives us a scholarly account of the historical background, with the 
principal theological controversies of the time bearing upon the 
understanding of St Basil’s work on the Holy Spirit. He then 
gives us a most useful account of St Basil’s method, called by him 
his Economy, whereby he contrived to lead men to the true doctrine 
without offending their susceptibilities, rather as our Lord led 
men on to a belief in his divinity without saying openly that he 
was God. He then explains clearly the theological principles upon 
which St Basil argues, and finally gives us the most valuable part 
of his introduction, the more important and more original doctrinal 
contributions of St Basil in this work. 
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St Athanasius’s Letters to Serapion are interesting not only 
as a work of St Athanasius, but also as the first Christian document 
in defence of the divinity of the Holy Ghost. St Athanasius is really 
the originator of the method of economy so characteristic of St 
Basil. He never calls the Holy Ghost God, yet vigorously defends 
the thesis that he is neither an angel, nor indeed any kind of creature. 
More positively he gives to the Holy Ghost, as involved in Scripture 
and faith, each in turn of God’s attributes. Though, like others 
of his time, he makes the Holy Ghost neuter, and calls him a 
force, he understands him as a living personal force. Since he 
is one with Father and Son in the Trinity, he is just as personal 
as they are ; but, in this work, St Athanasius avoids all Greek | 
terms for person or hypostasis. Fr Lebon warns us not to try to 
prove from this work that Athanasius either accepts or rejects 
the Filioque clause. He is content to keep to the words of Scripture. 

St Basil’s treatise is in every way a more finished work, although 
written not more than eighteen years later. Clearly he used St 
Athanasius, but more clearly he gives us no mere simple defence 
of the doctrine handed down—though of course he never departs 
from that in the slightest way—but a finished theological treatise. 
He sets out from the baptismal formula and the simple statements 
of Scripture, and leads on irresistibly to the conclusion that no 
Catholic may consistently deny to the Holy Ghost any of the honour 
due to Father and Son. This is equivalent to saying that the Holy 
Ghost is consubstantial with Father and Son, and like the Father is 
truly God. But, in harmony with his Economy, St Basil does not say 
it. Probably the most remarkable part of St Basil’s work is what has 
so much impressed Fr Pruche, his proof of the divinity of the Holy — 
Ghost from his work of sanctifying and illuminating souls with 
divine light and life, so that, through the Spirit (just as through 
the Son elsewhere in his writing), we become deified. Nowhere 
is this more striking than in chapter nine. The work of the Spirit 
here appears as the supreme perfection of the spiritual life. Like 
the Greek Fathers in general, he sounds semi-Pelagian at times 
to a modern Western, for he always speaks as though first we 
prepare ourselves and then the Spirit gives life and light and holiness. 
But really it is just his vivid way of teaching us the need of co- 
operating with the work of the Spirit, a doctrine apt to be for- 
gotten in the East, just as its opposite was apt to be forgotten in 4 
the West. This part of St Basil’s theology brings him very close to 
mysticism ; and this can be read today as profitable spiritual 
reading. 
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E Number 20, Fr Bardy’s edition of Theophilus of Antioch, gives 
~— us a much earlier work. Theophilus has for long aroused interest 
among scholars and theologians, not so much for the quality of 
his theology as for what some consider its novelty. Fr Bardy does 
not agree with this. It has sometimes been stated that Theophilus 
- introduced the idea of uniting Father, Son and Spirit into a 
' Trinity. He is certainly the first that we know to use the term. 
He is also blamed by many for introducing Philonic and Stoic 
elements into Christianity. Fr Bardy has little difficulty in 
showing that his supposedly original ideas are introduced without 
any special defence, in the most matter of fact way, as though all 


his readers accepted them. Is this the way a man introduces a 


doctrine for the first time ? Moreover, was he not a bishop, the 
first of the Apologists to be a member of the hierarchy ? Mr Grant 
in a recent article in The Harvard Review thinks otherwise. He 
knows of Fr Bardy’s view, as expressed elsewhere, but asks what 
arguments can be adduced to support it. Perhaps he will speak 
differently when he reads Fr Bardy’s introduction to this volume. 
With regard to the Stoic and Philonic influence, Fr Bardy does 
not deny its probability, but insists that at least Theophilus shows 
no awareness that he is borrowing. May it not be that he had a 
Christian doctrine to explain, and naturally used any convenient 
terms at hand ? 

Protestants often accuse Theophilus, together with other Apolo- 
gists, of introducing a new ethical type of Christianity, uninterested 
in faith and grace, and consisting mainly of humanistic ethics. 
This is hardly just. At all times simple Christians have urged the 
duty of simple natural morality, knowing that no supernatural 
edifice can be built except on a basis of a good natural life. It 
cannot be denied that there are strange elements in Theophilus’s 
apology, most peculiar of all being his complete omission of all 

reference to Christ, except as the Son and the Word with the 
Father. 

Numbers 17 and 20 contain the Greek text from the best avail- 
able editions. Number 15—in its present form—contains only 
the translation. In all three cases the translation is a literal one, 
thus best serving the purpose of giving the ordinary reader the 
more important patristic writings in a faithful reproduction. 
These volumes are up to the excellent standard of the series. 

H. FRANCIS DAVIS. 
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Psychologie et Morale aux XIle et XIlle Siécles by D. Odo Lottin, 
Monk of Mont César. Tome II : Problémes de Morale. Premicre Partie. 
Pp. 597 (Duculot, Gembloux, Belgium) 400 frs (Belg.). 

OR many years now, students of mediaeval philosophy and 
Frercotces have been indebted to Dom Odo Lottin, Professor 

of Moral Philosophy and of Fundamental Moral Theology at 
Mont César, Louvain, for the valuable studies and researches he 
has published in various places, notably in the Revue Néo-Scolastique. 
He has himself done excellent work on the numerous recent manu- 
script discoveries, and he has had the happy idea of co-ordinating 
all the new material discovered on particular questions. This 
has enabled him to publish a series of Studies in Psychology and 
Moral Teaching in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. This. 
massive work was planned in three volumes, and the first. appeared 
during the war in 1942. That was devoted to problems of 
psychology, and especially té6 the development of the questions 
of free will, the unity of the human soul, and the identity of the 
soul with its faculties. The second and third volumes are to deal 
with Moral Problems in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, 
and it is the first of these which has now appeared. It consists 
of a careful discussion of eight special questions prior to the time 
of St Thomas Aquinas: Law in General, the Eternal Law, the 
Natural Law, Synderesis and Conscience, Moral Problems relating 
to Conscience, the Problem of Intrinsic Morality, the Indifference 
of Human Acts, and the question of the morality of the first move- 
ments of the sensitive appetite. The importance of these questions 
requires no emphasis. The author had already discussed aspects 
of some of these problems in earlier articles ; in the present volume ~ 
he has thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date his earlier 
studies, in the light of the latest manuscript discoveries. The 
longest section of the book is that dealing with Synderesis and 
Conscience in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, and this is 
continued after St Thomas’s time down to the end of the thirteenth 
century ; about a hundred pages consist of entirely new matter. 
As to the author’s method, he has wisely given copious extracts 
from the writers studied, and has allowed these often to speak 
for themselves. We are told that the third and final volume will 
deal with the virtues, especially those of prudence and justice. 
The present writer would be particularly interested to see a 
similar treatment of the historic development of the virtue of 
temperance and the cognate virtue of chastity. Is it too much to 
hope that the author will some day give this to us ? 
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The third volume is to conclude with a synthetic glance at the 
role of reason in the moral teaching of St Albert and St Thomas. 
The author remarks in his Preface that ‘all these studies put us 
in presence of the first beginnings of the fundamental notions of 
morality. For we must wait for the thirteenth century if we wish 
_ to see the progressive constitution of the various chapters of moral 
_ philosophy and theology.’ He adds that ‘these researches should 
be regarded as a preparation for a historical commentary on the 
natural moral teaching of St Thomas’. 

How necessary such a work is will be obvious to anyone who 
reflects that, whereas there are many excellent histories of dogma, 
there is as yet scarcely anything worthy of being called a History 
of Moral Philosophy and Theology. The difficulty is in part due 
to the fact that both Philosophy and Theology are involved. The 
contents of our treatises on Dogmatic Theology consist in the 
main of an exposition of the teaching of Revelation. On the other 
hand, most of the contents of our treatises on Moral Theology 
depend, not on Revelation as such, but rather on the developed 
and generally accepted teaching on fundamental Moral Philosophy. 
The foundations for this were laid by Aristotle himself in his 
Nicomachean Ethics, and it has long been obvious to the student 
that, for instance, the Prima Secundae of St Thomas’s Summa Theologica 
is greatly indebted to Aristotle’s treatment. Dom Lottin’s valuable 
studies show us how St Thomas also utilized the developments 
made by his immediate predecessors, and this throws an entirely 
new light upon many aspects of the moral teaching in the Summa. 
It is, for instance, of great interest to realize that the treatise on 
the Eternal Law, so fundamental in the Thomist moral system, 
originated in the Franciscan School which, as the author says, 
has the credit of having created this treatise by making a synthesis 
of the scattered references to the subject in the works of St Augustine. 
He shows that St Thomas greatly perfected the treatise, especially 
by dealing with it in the light of his own careful definition of law 
in general, itself an original synthesis of data previously set forth 
by others. 

Another most interesting question on which light is thrown 
is that of the obligation attached to an erroneous conscience. 
Here Dom Odo shows how St Thomas’s exposition varies, from 
the Commentary on the Sentences to the treatment in the Prima 
Secundae, and he is able to show how this variation was in- 
fluenced by contemporary comments and criticisms. The reviewer 
thinks Dom Odo is right in holding that St Thomas carefully 
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avoids stating that an act according to an erroneous conscience 
is morally good : he merely says that in certain circumstances it 
is free from fault. St Thomas is thus much more anxious to safe- 

ard and to reconcile the objective standard of morality with 
the subjective standard than are some more modern theologians 


who, with St Alphonsus, go so far as to say that the act of an- 


erroneous conscience May even be meritorious. 

Much more might be said of the other chapters of this important 
and interesting work. But we must leave the student to explore 
it for himself, and to follow Dom Lottin in the examination of 
the historical developments. } 

It only remains to remark that the synthetic utilization of all 
this new historical material has already been attempted by Dom 
Odo himself, for last year he published two volumes of Principes 
de Morale, the first containing a general exposition of fundamental 
moral principles, and the second giving an outline of the historical 
development which is more abundantly studied in the present 
work. 

Finally, a word of praise is due for the excellent way in which 
this important book has been printed. E. C. MESSENGER. 


The Idea of Perfection in the Western World by Martin Foss, Pp. 102 
(Princeton University Press : London, Geoffrey Cumberlege) 
1946. $1.50. 8s. 6d. 


fection instituted in this work is ‘meant to clear the way 

for a more elaborate and constructive approach’, which the 
author hopes to publish soon under the title of Symbol and Metaphor. 
The thesis, argued within an historical context, is this : the proper 
field for the application of the concept of perfection is that of 
practical and scientific systematization, and its elevation to the 
rank of an explanatory principle of ‘the ultimate foundation of 
our existence’ is as fatal as it is misconceived. ‘Science presupposes 
‘“universal ideas’’ and considers them as an anticipated perfection, 
in order to reach this perfection by a subsequent investigation of 
details’ ; ‘it is the necessary method of scientific research, working 
under the idea of total, complete, and perfect mastery of the 
material’ (v. pp. 5 and 6). But the introduction of the ideal of 
perfection into theology ‘debases and reduces the divine sublimity’ 
(p. 7) ; applied to aesthetics its logical, and often actual, outcome 
is the reduction of art to mere virtuosity (v. p. 49) ; and in ethics 
‘it has led to nothing but utilitarianism’ (p. 77). 


[te Preface tells us that the criticism of the idea of per- 
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The author seeks to substantiate this by way of an analysis of 
the nature and role of the idea of perfection in Greek and Christian 
philosophy, and in the second and third Critiques of Kant. 

Greek thought found the essence of perfection in purpose or 
end. Now an end is limited, and this is the essential condition of 
that clarity of thought and scientific systematization which was 
the special glory of the Greeks. In contradistinction to Greek 
philosophy, glorifying perfection as ‘end’ and_ consequently 

finding the ‘infinite’ as the sphere of disorder and chaos, Christian 
philosophy, provided with a new and powerful concept of infinity, 
‘infmitas per excessum’ (Bonaventura), elevated the idea to the 
central point in its system. Aquinas, however, argues Mr Foss, 
introduced a fatal compromise in his desire to reconcile the new 
truth with the old (i.e. infinity with perfection). His doctrine of 
‘analogy’, the idea of proportion between the finite and the in- 
finite, is the application of a method fit for rational and limited 
entities to the transcendent and ‘by no means rational sphere of in- 
finity’ (p. 41, italics mine). It was the great achievement of Kant 
to eliminate the dominant idea of perfection from aesthetics and 
ethics. ‘The beautiful’, Kant states, ‘has nothing to do with any 
coriceptual entity, therefore it is not concerned with the concept 
of purpose and the conformity to purpose which is perfection’. 
Similarly with ethics : ‘Self-perfection is, like all perfection, an 
erroneous introduction of purpose into ethics’ (p. 77). 

The author’s thesis strikes one as in large measure the product 
of the unrecognized influence on his thinking of that very ‘rational- 
ism’ against which he overtly and vigorously inveighs. He sees 
perfection in terms of the concept, the scheme, the thought- 
form, not in terms of ‘being’, which is grasped in and through 
them. The point can be made with reference to Aquinas, for whom 
‘end is the essence of perfection’ (p. 8). What Mr Foss apparently 
fails to appreciate is that ‘end’ is a perfection for Aquinas pre- 
cisely because he sees it as a function of ‘being’, as actuality. 
‘For the perfect signifies that which is not wanting in actuality’ 
(S.T.1.Q. rv. art. 1.) Had Mr Foss seen this, would he have judged 
perfection debasing to the divine sublimity ?, And had his idea of 
satisfaction, of ‘fulfilment of ends’, been similarly conceived, 
would he have found (v. p. 80 and cf. note p. 77) in the apophthegm 
‘to. travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive’ (if I may so 
express his view) the last word in wisdom ? PETER STUBBS. 
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Civilization and Religion by Charles W. Hendel (Clark Professor 
of Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics in Yale University). Pp. 
viii + 78 (Yale University Press : London, Geoffrey Cumberlege) 
Lisseds . 

ROEESSOR HENDEL was commissioned to lecture at the 
Posies States Army University which was established at 

Shrivenham after VE-Day—not that ‘lecture’ is a good word, 
nor perhaps would the author have us emphasize his academic 
title, for clearly he adopted the methods as well as the ideas of 
his master, Socrates. At Shrivenham, Hendel found young men 
intellectually as well as physically uprooted by the war : ‘In many 
instances they no longer saw the same value in the business, the 
jobs, the kind of life they had taken for granted as satisfactory ... 
They also had other convictions which had not yet taken form.’ 
Such reactions are so familiar (though many had to return to the 
old life before they realized the change in themselves) and Hendel’s 
exposition of the philosophical attitude to life, the Socratic ideal 
applied to modern society, is so lucid and profound, that many 
will find profit in this book, particularly those who have not yet 
been introduced to Greek philosophy ; and it is largely for such 
that it is intended. 

It is interesting to learn that the Gls at Shrivenham understood, 
without prompting, our present need for a greater sense of moral 
responsibility, its necessary dependence on a true knowledge of | 
moral values, and the difficulty of finding such values and honour- 
ing them in the complex conditions of modern society. The danger 
was that this difficulty would seem insuperable and that they too 
would relapse into the irresponsibility of despair. Professor Hendel 
emphasizes the importance of religion in this connexion : from 
belief in God comes love, self-sacrifice, and the idea of a Law 
over men and nations ; and yet when men enter a church in search 
of God, they find ‘the same commonplace interests of the rest 
of life reflected there—invidious, institutional competitions for 
the saving of men’s souls, and pride, self-congratulation, measuring 
success by acquisition of numbers and authority’. “The language,’ 
he continues, ‘is often of selling things in the market-place or of 
politics’. The author, remembering Kierkegaard, concludes that 
the important thing of which to remind ourselves is that ‘religion 
is a personal thing. Institutions serve as mediations of the tradition 
which is passing on of the experience and ideas that men have 
had before . . . They are all needed, and all worthy of our allegiance, 
faith, and hope’ ; in modern circumstances, however, they must 
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clash ; ‘in this situation the proper philosophy or policy would 
seem to be this : to see that there is always a competition among 
them and never monopoly. No totalitarian claims allowed in any 
quarter.’ 
It is distressing to find Professor Hendel himself ending with 
_ this language of the market-place, as though truth were a matter 
for business compromise ; yet it is a conclusion for which he 
may well be forgiven. To a man who has steeped himself in Plato 
and then listened to modern Christians and their apologetics it 
must seem clear that, since Christ has apparently come and gone, 
_we should make the best we can of his teaching in a proper spirit 
of intellectual humility. Christ’s own words are easily forgotten : 
‘It is expedient to you that I go : for if I go not, the Paraclete will 
not come to you’. We Catholics believe that it is only in the 
Catholic Church that this Spirit of truth is to be found ; but we 
forget that he has come not so much to solve our immediate prob- 
lems as to teach’ us how to share the life of Christ. Forgetting 
her vital activity as the Body of Christ, we tend to treat the Church 
as a Grand Brains Trust that will do our thinking for us. No wonder, 
therefore, that men who have learnt to think for themselves miss 
what ought to be obvious and turn away. J. R. COLEBURT. 


The Un-Marxian Socialist. A Study of Proudhon by Henri de Lubac, 
S.J. Translated by Canon R. E, Scantlebury. Pp. xvi + 304 (Sheed 
and Ward) 16s. 


: VERYWHERE I see forces struggling ; 1 do not find anywhere, 
recither can I understand, that melody of the great All, which 
Pythagoras thought he heard’. War, for Proudhon, is the 
state of Being, continually transforming itself into a balance of 
power, a progressive equilibrium. His thought is dialectical, but 
in it, as opposed to Hegel’s, there are no definitive positions, 
there is no synthesis. Hence we must not isolate opinions. “Property 
is theft’ but ‘property is also freedom’, and although ‘God is evil’ 
we learn that ‘If God and man are opposed to each other, they are 
by that very fact necessary to each other.’ To understand Proudhon 
we must know something of his character and circumstances, the 
thought and the conditions, social and religious, of his day. He 
was a sensitive man, an antagonist of hypocrisy and superstition. 
And though his reactions to external influence are exaggerated 
often to the point of violence, in his positive thought P. de Lubac 
finds him relatively moderate. 
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The harmony of Being is dynamic, a contest, never a state of rest. 
It produces a two-fold movement : a struggle within antinomies, 
and a grouping of antinomies in a continuous series. ‘Take away 
the antinomy and the progress of Beings is inexplicable ; for where 
is the force which would produce progress ? Take away the series, 
and the world is nothing more than a medley of barren oppositions, 
a universal turmoil, aimless and with no ideas.” Economic and 
social facts, for Proudhon, are signs of the hidden ideas which 
lead mankind; but he is no believer in ‘Fate’. The march of 
civilization is a struggle between humanity or freedom and the 
imposition on it of any form of absolutism. And God is the source , 
of all absolutism, so Proudhon is an ‘anti-theist’. ‘Man must take 
God’s place in the chariot of destiny.’ He asserts the immanence 
of the moral law and rejects external sanctions as the annihilation © 
of morality. His idea of Justice, so all-pervasive as to defy definition, 
is the key to his thought. It is non-dialectical, a religious yet non- 
transcendent principle. P. de Lubac sees it as the source of a radical 
difference between Proudhon and Marx, and likens the personal- 
ism which it involves to that of Kierkegaard’s Post scriptum. He 
shows how Proudhon tries to avoid abstract Idealism and too 
human Realism, and how he fails. In exaggerating the purity of 
Justice he turns it into an idol. He fails to see that ‘if moral activity 
is such an excellent thing, it is because already, of itself, it is 
registered in the realm of the absolute . . . Eternal life is still 
‘‘moral’’ in its essence, the acquired perfection is still liberty, 
blessedness is still, and more perfectly, charity’. His idea is fruit- 
ful all the same. P. de Lubac compares it to the Idea of the Good ; 
and, he says, Christianity requires that ‘if the principle of Nature 
must be intelligence and if the guarantee of moral truth demands 
that it be at the same time a value, at the origin of every essence 
as well as of every existence must be placed, as Plato intended, 
the Idea of the Good, or as Proudhon wished, Justice’. 

The title of the book in translation is a little misleading. It is 
clear that Proudhon was not a marxist, but this is of only incidental 
interest here. P. de Lubac calls his study Proudhon et Je Christianisme, 
and that seems a more fitting indication of its contents. How near 
to being Christian is Proudhon’s thought, and how strangely it 
fails! P. de Lubac is very kind to Proudhon. He shows him at times 
so close to the Christian position that it is a wonder that even a> 
prejudice so great as his could have kept him from the Truth, The 
book abounds in quotation, yet we sometimes wonder whether the 
depth of view which Proudhon’s words appear to express could 
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ever have existed in his mind. Is this perhaps a reflexion from P. de 
Lubac’s mind ? 

The translation is good but a little awkward at times and there 
are a few inaccuracies. In one place it seems to miss the point of 
Proudhon’s thought. In establishing the reality of Justice he says 
‘Qu’imaginer de plus universel, de plus fort, de plus achevé que 
la Justice, dont le mieux implique contradiction ?’ Justice must 
exist ; it is the very fullness of being, no greater perfection can 
be imagined. Proudhon will not recognize the Divine, yet, as 
P. de Lubac points out, there is an argument here like St Anselm’s 
for the existence of God. A translation which reads (p. 279) ‘What 
can be imagined more universal, stronger, more complete than 
Justice, in which the best implies contradiction ?’ seems to deprive 
the ontological argument of its meaning. DOM JOHN ROBERTS. 


Vies des Saints et des Bienheureux by the Benedictine Fathers of 
Paris. Vol. VI, June. Pp. 548 (Letouzey et Ané, Paris) n.p. 

Le Saint du Jour by Henri Berthet. Pp. 330 (Lethielleux, Paris) 
260 frs. 

EVIEWING earlier volumes of this series we had occasion 
Re regret that the standard of historical criticism was not 

sufficiently exacting. We are glad to observe that this criticism 
does not apply to the present volume in which for one reason 
or another the critical standard is far more satisfactory. We can 
therefore accord a more unqualified welcome to this volume 
than to its predecessors. 

It presents a wide prospect of Christian sanctity throughout 
the ages which brings out its fundamental unity in diversity. The 
second century letter describing the persecution at Lyons, the 
substance of which is translated here, is followed next day by the 
nineteenth century passion of the Martyrs of Uganda. There are 
many valuable notices of French and Celtic Saints. The notice 
devoted to the enigmatical St Nonnus makes use of Canon Doble’s 
monograph, a sign of the wide reading which has gone to this 
compilation. The account of SS. John and Paul (June 26th) is 
especially admirable. The archaeological data are set out at length 
and the divergent conclusions drawn by Catholic hagiographers 
given without any attempt to decide so difficult a problem. 

There is a life of Anna Maria Taigi, who combined the highest 
states and favours of mystical prayer with the life of an overworked 
housewife. ‘In 1799 she stood in a queue the entire day in the 
cold wind, though in weak health’. And there is the recently 
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beatified Marie Thérése de Soubiran, founder of the Société de 
Marie Auxiliatrice. We are sorry, however, that the writer has 
omitted the piquant fact that the Judas who ousted Marie Thérése 
from the congregation she founded, and who usurped her place 
as Mother General, was finally discovered to have been a married 
woman who had run away from her husband, so that all her acts 
such as professions, had to be canonically revalidated. The English 
martyrs are well represented, among them being St John Fisher. 
We were interested to learn that he anticipated the new Psalter 
in improving the Latinity of the Magnificat. He wanted to 
read ‘Magnificat animus meus Dominum et exultat mea mens 
de deo servatore meo.’ 

In the life of the Carthusian bishop St Anthelmus we are told 
that in 1139 he succeeded St Hugh of Grenoble as Prior of the 
Grande Chartreuse. This must be an error. For St Hugh, who 
died in 1132, was not a Carthusian. Nor could Augustine Baker 
have held a municipal office at Abergavenny after he had become a 
Benedictine monk. The passage dealing with the relations between 
Baker and the Martyr Blessed Philip Powell requires checking 
by its source, Fr Pritchard’s Life of Baker, not available to the 
reviewer. Bishop Challoner’s life of the martyr informs us that 
Powell studied law in London under Fr Baker, then a Protestant 
layman, and later became his spiritual disciple. 

The Abbé Berthet’s book, a collection of brief daily notices of a 
Saint, is unfortunately of very different quality. In spite of his, 
protest in the preface against ‘stained glass saints’ his portraits are 
common form with an unbalanced insistence on the negative 
virtues. And legends long since exploded by competent scholarship 
are retailed as historical fact, a credulity rendered even worse, 
because more deceptive, by the fact that in two or three instances a 
more critical attitude is adopted. 


Corona Sanctorum Anni Benedictini by Dom Romanus Rios. 
Pp. xii + 158 (Ramsgate : Monastery Press) 15s. 
O many Saints and Beati have professed the rule of St Benedict 
Sa even the briefest liturgical commemoration of them would 
be quite out of the question. On the other hand the official 
Martyrology is very far from including them all and they are 
there mingled with other Saints. Most welcome therefore is this 
exclusively Benedictine martyrology which Dom Romanus Rios 
has compiled. It will bring daily to the remembrance of any Bene- 
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dictine making use of it the saintly Benedictines whose anniversary 
occurs that day. It is splendidly comprehensive. In particular 
our English Benedictine Saints, officially recognized or popular, 
are present, we think, without exception. The compiler 
has_ rightly included all who have professed the rule even 
when members of the sub-Orders which have separated from the 
‘parent stem, the Cistercians for example. As his bibliography 

shows, he has made use of what must be all or almost all 
’ the sources available, and his notes show that he has weighed 
their value carefully. Though we cannot agree that Fr Thurston 
was excessively sceptical (‘notissimus ob nimiam severitatem’) 
we are very glad to notice the well merited eulogy of Mr 
Attwater’s Dictionary of the Saints, ‘in our opinion of all books 
on the subject the most accurate in matters of history, geography 
and dating.’ 

This Menology includes besides recognized saints and Beati 
Benedictines ‘canonized’ by popular report or recorded as men 
or women of outstanding holiness. Since these are distinguished 
so far as possible (for in the early centuries distinction is impossible), 
and since the author is careful to disclaim any anticipation of the 
judgment of the Church, this can mislead nobody and adds enor- 
mously to the value of the book. It has enabled him to commemor- 
ate on August 28th the nineteen monks put to death at Barbastro 
by the Reds (men whom he knew personally and whose martyrdom 
he has related elsewhere), also on roth September the twenty- 
two monks of Montserrat, martyrs in the same persecution. We 
think, however, it would have made for greater clarity if the 
title Beatus had been confined to those officially beatified. When, 
for example, B is affixed without the qualifying brackets to Lan- 
franc and Joachim of Flora, the false impression is given that 
their cultus has at least been officially recognized. Nor does there 
seem to be any particular reason for calling such men of the pre- 
canonization epoch as Notker Balbulus and Herman Contractus 
Blessed rather than Saint. 

Naturally one cannot always agree with the compiler’s view. 
Mr Attwater in the Thurston-Attwater lives has shown, we think, 
that St Aigulph had nothing to do with the translation of St 
Benedict’s relics. Substantially, however, this Menology, based on 
wide reading combined with good judgment, inspires confidence 
and will be of the greatest use to the author’s brethren and sisters 
in religion. The short notices given from time to time say much 
in the least space. It was particularly happy to sum up the character 
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of Peter the Venerable (25th December) by the quotation “Nescius 
invidiae, vena fuit venise’. It is the man in a nutshell. 

We are sorry that Dom Romanus should speak of the 
Mohammedan religion as ‘folly’. Erroneous, gravely erroneous, 
of course it is. But such language were best reserved for the many 
forms of downright irreligion so rife today. 

A suggestion for a subsequent edition may perhaps be added : 
the inclusion of Augustine Baker (gth August). E. I. WATKIN. 


’Ampelos: Il simbolo della vite nell’ arte pagana e paleocristiana by 
Corrado Leonardi. Pp. xx + 265 (Bibliotheca ‘Ephemerides 
Liturgicae’, via xxiv Maggio, 10, Rome) n.p. 

T is a genuine pleasure to review so striking and so absorbing 
|: work as ’Ampelos; the clarity of the exposition is still further 

increased by a summary at the end of each chapter giving the 
author’s conclusions on the matter under discussion. There are 
several serviceable indices and, most importantly, the illustrations 
which bear out the argument have been chosen with meticulous 
care. The author is master of his subject, treating it systematically 
without losing sight fora moment of other possible interpretations. By 
relying on the texts and the facts rather than on his own imagination 
he persuades the reader more readily than certain brilliant archaeolo- 
gical theorists : and the clarity of his synthesis rounds off in an 
attractive way the work of analysis. Thus one seems justified in 
proposing the book as a model for all writers on this kind of subject. 

It is divided into five parts. The first deals with the vine and its 
fruit as a symbol of happiness after this life, both in pagan and in 
Christian art. 

The second studies the vine-harvest, symbol of immortality 
in pagan and Jewish art as well as in the writings of certain Fathers: 
the symbolism of martyrdom appears in this form in several Christian 
monuments, and the Fathers say (p. 99) : recte martyrium vindemiis 
comparatur. Here, however, ancient Christian art follows pagan 
symbolism very closely. 

The third part examines the allegory of the vine in the Gospel 
of St John xv : Ego sum vitis vera, vos palmites etc. and in ancient 
Christian art. 

The fourth part is chiefly concerned with the symbolic signi- 
ficance of the grape (botrus, cf. Num. XIII) brought to the children 
of Israel by the ‘Exploratores’ who were sent by Moses to inspect 
the Promised Land : ‘Botrus in vecte, Christus in cruce’ (p. 162)%3 
many references to the Fathers and other ecclesiastical writers 
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bear this out, and it appears in Christian art, beginning with the 
fourth century. 

In the fifth part we are glad to find two interesting chapters on 
the vine as symbol of the Christian Church, one consisting of extracts 
from the Old and New Testaments, the Fathers and ecclesiastical 
writers, liturgical and epigraphical texts ; the other examining 
_ the monuments of art (mosaics, sarcophagi etc.), scattered over 
Europe and Africa, illustrating this kind of symbolism. 

An attentive study of the ‘Riepilogo’ at the end of the volume 
(pp- 225-30) will inform those pressed for time of its contents. 

We hope that in a new edition the author will be as careful 
of his style as of his argumentation ; this could not fail to benefit 
his cause. DOM LOUIS BROU. 


A History of the Church by Philip Hughes. Volume I : The Church 
and the World in which the Church was Founded. Pp. ix +> 3 26en2 05s 
Volume Il: The Church and the World the Church Created. Pp. xiii 
+ 463 (Sheed and Ward) 255s. 

N his preface to these volumes Fr Hughes modestly refers to 
[e ‘unexpected chance’ that a second edition of his Church 

History has offered him of revising his text. As I predicted in 
reviewing volume Ill of this work (THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Vol. 
LXV [1947], pp- 4°2 ff.) students have come to recognize the 
work of Fr Hughes as a scholarly and readable textbook, and one 
feels quite safe in assuring the author that many future editions 
of his outstanding book will keep him busy in continual revision ; 
the English reader need no longer have recourse to the work of 
Continental scholars to keep abreast of advancing research in this 

‘most interesting and difficult field. Fr Hughes has all the qualities 
of the historical writer : sobriety and solidity of treatment, im- 
partiality in letting the sources tell the story, and a felicitous 
style that makes pages dense with facts and doctrine more pleasant 
to read than any similar work I know. Clear divisions, a sane 
grouping of events, and the cogent yet easily flowing manner in 
which every factor is marshalled that could influence the big 
turning-points of history, have combined to place this history 
among the best in any language. 

Volume I covers a period that gives many a headache to students, 
so complex are the events with which it is filled : pagan and Jewish 
obstacles that the young Church had to overcome, contacts with 
the errors of Gnosticism and Montanism, then the crises of third- 
century heresies and schisms, the troubled relations between 
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sacred and secular in which an infant Church had the formidable 
task of re-educating emperors born into the pontifex maximus 
tradition, the Arian controversies and the Catholic restoration 
that followed them, the primacy disputes, and the tangled story 
of Byzantine Catholicism down to 711. Fr Hughes presents this 
most important of all epochs with a justice, balance and ease 
beyond all cavil. 

Volume II takes the reader along the more sombre scenes from 
Augustine to Aquinas : with admirable skill the traveller is shown 
all the lights and shades of the landscape in their true chromatic 
rendering. This volume shows considerable revision throughout, 
and fresh use is made of recent Byzantine researches. Well con- 
structed maps help the student to keep his bearings. 

A few suggestions for future editions. At times undue reliance 
is placed on authorities that have been superseded, like articles 
in the Catholic Encyclopaedia. In certain important matters the 
reader is not always informed of recent divergencies from age- 
old views. Before asserting categorically, for instance, that the 
Prima Clementis (1, 54.) Was a conscious intervention of the superior 
power of Rome, the author should have mentioned the contrary 
view ably defended in the masterly analysis of this famous document 
by Dom R. Van Cauwelaert, O.S.B., L’ Intervention de P Eglise de 
Rome a Corinthe vers I’an 96 in the Revue d’histoire écclésiastique, t. 
XXXI (1935) pp. 267-306. There it is shown that the peculiar — 
relations between Rome and Corinth provided an adequate explana- 
tion of the letter of Clement without recourse to primatial inter- 
vention. John could not have intervened, for he was a prisoner 
at Patmos when the troubles in Corinth provoked the admonition 
of Clement. Fr Hughes quotes Dom Cappuyns’ book on John the 
Scot in his bibliography, but this work does not seem to have 
influenced the text (II, Pp- 163-6). One might expect references — 
to more fundamental monographs on each of the great Scholastics 
than the rather general work of Gilson, La Philosophie au moyen 
age, excellent though recent editions of this work are. For St_ 
Thomas we should expect footnote references to Gilson’s Le 
Thomisme (Paris, 1945) and Meyer’s The Philosophy of St Thomas 
(St Louis and London 1944). For bishops, Gams’s Series episcoporum, 
based on out-of-date printed works, has long since been super- 
seded by Eubel-Van Gulik-Gauchat, Hierarchia catholica medii aevi, 
with its accurate references to consistorial acts and Vatican 
documents. 


These minor faults do not destroy the essential virtues of the 
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work; with regular and careful revision it seems destined to be 
the standard work for English readers of Church history for a long 
time to come. FELIM 6 BRIAIN, O.F.M. 


The Romantic Comedy by D. G. James. Pp. 275 (Oxford University 


_ Press) 18s. 
F [s this book Professor James considers the efforts of Blake, 


Shelley and Keats to write poems in which they could deal with 

philosophical problems through a symbolic use of mythology. 
It is suggested that the similarity of perceptions and attitudes in 
connection with which these problems are raised, and the general 
need for a ‘mythology’ (a term which gathers a certain diversity 
of meaning as the book progresses), constitute a common Roman- 
ticism which can be seen changing, developing, and finally coming 
to rest in the acceptance of Christianity by Coleridge and Newman, 
whose theological writings are compared in the last section of the 
book. Professor James shows that much of Blake’s incoherence 
results from his attempt to discount the Christian doctrines which 
are inverted in his mythology, and at the same time to use that 
mythology to expound in allegorical form his own beliefs. Any 
discussion of Blake’s intentions must in the first place be a work 
of elucidation and these chapters provide an admirably clear analysis. 


The thoroughness here used to advantage appears again less happily 


in the second section, where examination of passages from Shelley, 
Keats and also Wordsworth is often scarcely more than protracted 
paraphrase. But the analysis of the structure of Prometheus Unbound 
and The Revolt of Islam, and of the two versions of Hyperion is of 
considerable interest, explaining the difficulty in which Shelley 
is involved as he tries to convey a passive ideal by means of a narrative 
which must depend for its interest on realistic conflict, and the 
deeper contradiction which beset both Shelley and Keats when 
they tried to use Greek myth in the exposition of philosophical 
positions which could not have come into being except as the 
result of Christian teaching, even though both poets denied 
Christianity. Professor James discusses the intentions of these 
poets, and the problems of structure which they raised, deftly 


and with a painstaking attempt to do them full justice. By giving 


scrutiny to themes which it would have been easy to dismiss as 
the mere vehicles of emotional opportunism, he is able to point 
to a rather greater integrity of thought in these poets than is usually 
attributed to them. But the theme which provides the continuity 
of the book is only substantiated in such vague terms as must 
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deprive it of its interest. The characteristics that Professor James 
isolates in Romanticism—‘certain beliefs about human knowledge 
and imagination’, ‘a sense of the strange and unknown’, ‘the need 
to employ mythology’—are not such as can help one to read any 
individual Romantic poet, still less examine a movement in 
which was such diversity both of production and of human tempera- 
ment. He seems often to be trying to compare the ideas expressed 
in poems, rather than the qualities which make them what they 
are and which frequently offer little ground of comparison. This 
approach makes it possible to find a community of spirit where 
there exists only that similarity of pre-occupation which is com- 
monly found in near contemporaries. Professor James’s inquiry 
is such that the lyrics and the letters of Keats receive the same 
sort as well as the same quantity of attention, and few of his remarks 
about Romantic poems could not be made equally well with refer- 
ence to an accurate paraphrase of the originals, It is also too 

frequently assumed that there must be some basic similarity between 
all kinds of ‘spiritual’ experience, and an artificial unity is given 
to ‘what we may variously call the “‘imagination’’, the ‘‘Poetic 
Genius’’, the ‘‘Spirit of Prophecy’, ‘‘Faith’’,’ merely by oppos- 
ing them all to ‘the work of the analytical or systematizing reason’. 
It is unfortunate that the treatment of its general thesis should 
involve in objections of this sort a book which is acute, informed 
and helpful in so many of its separate parts. P, A. LIENHARDT. 


Literary Criticism and the English Tradition by S. L. Bethell. Pp. 
99 (Dobson) 6s. 
HIS book is a collection of essays which originally appeared 
in The New English Weekly over a period of six months. They 
can hardly be said to form one whole, the first six bein 
rather a rehash of some of the critical doctrines of F. R. Leavis. 
What is, however, of great importance is a suggestion which the 
author makes in Chapter VII entitled “Two Streams from Helicon’. | 
The suggestion has to do with the Leavis position. For the latter, » 
genuine poetry unites thought and feeling. Dr Leavis will have 
nothing of ‘magic’, of what he describes as ‘switch off intelligence : 
switch on inspiration’. Poetry of this latter type is vague, clothed 
in out-of-the-way ‘poetic’ (‘guaranteed-poetic’) diction, and 
evokes the ‘stock response’. Real poetry is concrete and immediate, 
uses common speech, and evokes an unique response, calling on 
all the readers’ reserves of intelligence and self-knowledge. In 
accordance with this conception, Dr Leavis distinguishes two 
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_ streams in English poetry, that influenced by ‘the Shakespearian’ 
and that influenced by ‘the Miltonic’ use of language. It is the 
latter (e.g. Tennyson’s) which is vague and full of stock responses. 
Now Mr Bethell maintains that the reasons given for Dr Leavis’s 
_ preference really beg the question. Why should concreteness, 
_ immediacy, and a highly conscious use of words be the only authentic 
way of influencing men by poetry ? The present reviewer was a 
follower of Dr Leavis, but two years’ work on voice-production 
and the linking of language with music have compelled him to 
modify his views to the extent of attaching a new importance 
to the incantatory element in poetry. And-although one deprecates 
the frequent use in criticism of ‘magical’ (because it comes to mean 
nothing), it has to be admitted that the ‘megical’ view of poetry 
has the greater claim to be traditional. Similarly, “poetic diction’ 
viewed as 2 special language is not an invention of the nineteenth 
century, but is acknowledged by the oldest tradition. Nor does 
the latter fly from ‘stock responses’, with its reiteration of the 
same evocative image (the now over-quoted ‘wine-dark sea’ for 
instance). The ‘genuine’ poetry of Dr Leavis has a special greatness, 
but it is not representative of human history taken as a whole. 
It is the product, rather, of rare moments of intensified conscious- 
ness in civilization. We are witnessing its hypertrophy today. 
Pace Dr Leavis, we think it important to make this adjustment. 
For his view of ‘genuine’ poetry presupposes a view of genuine 
man, a view which is not adequate, because it is not theological. 
Maturity is not the absolute virtue ; naiveté is not the absolute 
yice. DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Architectural Prospect No. 1. April 1948. Ed. Shannon. Pp. 44 
(Lund Humphries, London). 3s. 6d. 
HE first number of this new quarterly aims at establishing 
points of contact between architecture and the other arts— 
sculpture, painting, literature and music. The comparisons 
between architecture and literature or music as arts, though of 
aesthetic interest, are not of such immediate practical importance 
as the re-establishment of an integral relation between architecture, 
sculpture and painting. Architectural Prospect is to be welcomed 
for its approach to this problem. ‘Architecture must take the lead, 
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and bring artists and craftsmen of all kinds together.’ Suitable 
architects, painters and sculptors must be brought together, ard 
responsible people made aware of ‘the need to bring artists back 
into the life stream of everyday activity’. Then the monuments 
of our age would indeed be more distinguished than they usually 
are. But as Architectural Prospect explicitly recognizes, architecture 
is a reflection of human ideals, and an inspired architecture can 
only come from an integrated society ; for our civilization there 
can be no other principle of full integration than the Christian 
Faith. How much can Christian artists and architects do until 
the society in which they live is converted ? How much can they 
do to convert it ? 

This quarterly is well produced and illustrated with excellent 
photographs, and it is intended to publicize work of other countries , 
which is unknown here. R. S. JENKINSON. 


The Novelist as Thinker ed. B. Rajan. Pp. 168 (Dobson) 7s. 6d. 
HE greater part of Focus 4 is a symposium on modern novelists, 
with essays on Huxley and Waugh by Mr D. S. Savage, 
Isherwood and Myers by Mr G. H. Bantock, Sartre by Mr 
Thomas Good and Mauriac by Mr Wallace Fowlie. As Dr Rajan 
says, these essays are all in some way concerned with ‘the effect 
of a writer’s beliefs on the novels which dramatize them’. But — 
the beliefs in question are here commonly approached with in- 
cautious assumptions and inadequate terms. 

Mr Good stands on principles other than those of ‘Victorian 
forbears or pious contemporaries’, and insists that a new order is 
possible ‘thanks to scientific and psychological discovery’. He 
generalizes about ‘the artist and the mystic’ in one breath and about 
our inheritance from ‘the collective unconscious and the religious 
reflex’ in the next. His lack of caution is shared by Mr Fowlie, 
who sees Mauriac as Freudian analyst and theologian inseparably 
combined, without seeing either the oddness of the combination 
or the oddness of the theology as he envisages it. 

The essays of Mr Savage and Mr Bantock refer more pointedly 
to their texts. Mr Savage suggests convincingly that Huxley’s later 
work is philosophically no more profound than his early novels, 
that his attitudes have developed with only incidental alteration. 
He shows how his superficial awareness of personal quality is 
parallel to his convenient philosophical conclusions. But, with 
even closer attention to the emptiness of important terms in the 
contexts Huxley provides, Mr Savage might have demonstrated 
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__ fully his “fatal juvenility’ and been less dependent on mere repetitive 
insistence. This is even truer of the essay on Waugh. Mr Bantock’s 
essay on Myers is perhaps the most important of the collection. 
_ He goes to some lengths in defining and considering the problems 
with which Myers is concerned, although he finds surprising ease 
in separating Myers’s understanding from the way in which it is 
‘translated into words’. Unfortunately, Mr Bantock subscribes to 
attitudes which render his evaluative estimates less convincing 
than the analyses that precede them. The fundamental distinction 
in Myers, he says, is between the Fastidious and the Trivial, a 
distinction Myers can pursue by virtue of his ‘impeccable moral 
taste’. Only those whose personality is ‘refined by moral sense’ 
are able ‘to explore the various possibilities of civilized and religious 
existence’. Morality becomes a branch of aesthetics. 
The rest of the book, two critical essays, a short story and some 
poems, is of little interest. Pp. A, LIENHARDT. 


Friendship House by Catherine de Hueck. Pp. 155 (Sheed and 
Ward) 7s. 6d. 
N 1917 a Russian girl discovered the meaning of life for Christ 
[one the peasants on her estate were starving her to death. 
Then came a rescuing army, Canada, work in a laundry, and 
early trials and temptations, finally prosperity. But the reading 
of the Encyclicals and Pius XI’s call to Catholic Action brought 
‘her a life’s vocation. For nine months, at the request of the Arch- 
bishop of Toronto, she sought the reason why so many Catholics 
were becoming Communists. She reported that Communists were 
made by hypocritical Christians. The Archbishop agreed and asked 
for a solution. She and four others disposed of their property, 
resigned their jobs and started to live in two rooms in the slums 
as friends of the poor, sharing their insecurity. Four years Jater 
seven hundred children were being cared for, and forty thousand 
‘hobos’ had been fed and many led to the Church. Then came the 
call to open a Friendship House in the Harlem of New York, 
where Communist atheism was making deep inroads among the 
tense, sad, coloured people debarred by white America from the 
» Liberty. which is the basis of the Constitution, and by Catholics, 
alas, from the fellowship of the Mystical Body of Christ. Friendship 
House in Chicago followed, the Farms where the new lay apostles 
can be trained and the Outer Circle of Friendship House in which 
men and women, coloured and white, hammer out primary 
Christian truths ; a monthly newsletter and a newspaper were 
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founded. The book shows us Christ in suffering, abandoned by his 


followers. It blows away the mists of complacency. It is a store- 
house of wisdom for the modern apostolate and we warmly 
recommend it. DOM RALPH RUSSELL. 


Private Property and the Natural Law (Aquinas Papers No, 8) 
by Drostan Maclaren, O.P., S.T.L., M.A. Pp. 23 (Blackfriars) 1s. 
ATHOLICS sometimes speak of the right to private property 
( as though it were part of the rock on which the Church is 
built, the only natural way of holding property. Not so St 
Thomas. Fr Maclaren shows that in St Thomas’s view ‘private 
property is not a primary natural right but belongs to that class 
of secondary precepts of natural law which we call the ius gentium’. 
The right to private property is a relative one, and although other 
forms of possession may be impracticable they are not essentially 
illegitimate. The general right of possession must be ‘absolute 
but, in the words of Leo XIII, ‘the limits of private possession have 
been left to be fixed by man’s own industry, and by the laws of 
individual. races’. (Rerum Novarum, 7.) Fr Maclaren might well 
have quoted also from Pius XII’s comment on Rerum Novarum, 
the broadcast ‘La Sollenita Della Pentecoste’ of Whit Sunday 
1941 (translated under the title of ‘Wealth, Work and Freedom’), 
in which he speaks of private property as indeed a ratural right, 
yet subordinate to “the first and fundamental right which concedes 
to all men the use of material goods.’ 

Fr Maclaren deliberately avoids discussion of Communism. It, 
is not generally realized that the ownership which Communism 
condemns is not private ownership in general but private owner- 
ship of the means of production. The two are not synonymous. 
And, as Fr Maclaren says, in the fight against Communism it is 
‘the religious character of the Communist materialism that is the 
point at issue, and not any dispute about property holding’. 

DOM JOHN ROBERTS. 


L’ Expression du Chant Grégorien : Commentaire Liturgique et Musical 
des Messes et des principales Fétes d’Année by Dom L. Baron, O.S.B. 
Vol. fl. Ie Temporel de Paques a L’Avent. Pp. 390 (Abbaye 
Saint-Anne Kergonan Plouharnel, Morbihan) n.p. ig 

T is a pleasure to be able to extend to this second volume 
]«« Dom Baron’s admirable work the same warm welcome 

which the first received in this REVIEW last autumn. There 
seems nothing further calling for special comment 
DOM ALPHEGE SHEBBEARE. 
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Gerard Manley Hopkins by W. A. M. Peters, S.J. Pp. xviii + 
_ 214 (Oxford University Press) 15s. 
~ JN his Introduction the author explains his aim as follows : 
‘ I: intend to show that obscurity and oddity are not the result 
_> of artistic wantonness or bad literary taste, but the logical 
- outcome of his poetical theories, which, in their turn, can be 
logically deduced from Hopkins’s view of life’. It will be objected, 
I think, in some quarters that the sub-title ‘A Critical Essay towards 
the understanding of his poetry’ is not a suitable description of a 
study of Hopkins’s philosophical and theological positions ; this 
would be quite unfair to the book, and would imply a narrow view 
of literary criticism, for Fr Peters treats the texts of the poems 
in very greet detail, and if the conclusions which he reaches go 
beyond the ‘strictly literary’ and are reinforced by ‘non-literary’ 
considerations, this is all to the good. But it may be conceded 
' that he is more interesting in his treatment of Hopkins as a Scotist 
than in the particular analyses, which with their laborious dis- 
cussions of grammar and syntax seem sometimes to miss the wood 
for the trees (they can become even otiose ; we find, for example, 
a solemn explanation of ‘flockbells . . . beat to the burial’ as though 
such a use of words were unprecedented). This is not to suggest 
that anyone may safely pass by these analyses. They throw much 
light on that search for particularity which is so successful in 
Hopkins (largely, perhaps, because he understood what he was 
about), and admirable indexes remove all excuse for neglecting 
Fr Peters’s enormous industry in the interpretation of various 
poems. One may doubt whether Hopkins’s theory and practice 
are so tidily linked as Fr Peters believes, but it does not seem 
sufficient to refute his last chapter (‘Inscaping the Word’) by 
observing with the critic of The Times Literary Supplement that all 
words save proper names are universal ; for all words have also 
their particular contexts. 


The Dark Knowledge of God by Charles Journet. Translated by 
James F. Anderson. Pp. xiii -> 122 (Sheed and Ward) 7s. 6a. 

R JOURNET, Professor at Fribourg, is a very readable 

theologian, and his little book has been admirably translated 

by Dr Anderson, an American philosopher and contributor 

to this REvieEw who is shortly to publish a work on the same sub- 

ject of analogy. Fr Journet has shown in his recent introduction 

to Theology that he is intimately acquainted with contemporary 

movements of theological thought, and the present volume is at 
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the same time a popular exposition of his views and a guide to 
further reading (the notes at the end of each chapter supply valuable 
references not only to the classical sources of natural and mystical 
theology and to modern works, but also to non-Christian, and 
especially Indian, doctrine). The publishers are to be congratulated, 
therefore, on their choice. 

It is perhaps an advantage for the beginner that Fr Journet 
accepts certain conventional Thomist positions in so wholehearted 
and so obviously sincere a way. For example, the usual account 
of our ‘negative’ (analogical) knowledge of God appears in a 
straightforward form, and the priority of love over knowledge 
in supernatural union is presented with both candour and skill. 
As a result the reader is put into the position of being able to form 
his own judgment on these subjects ; he will feel that the commonly 
accepted theses, whether or not he himself finds them wholly 
acceptable, have been made as comprehensible as possible by 
Fr Journet, and in some cases he will be put on the track of more 
‘advanced’ views which the author does not accept, but to which 
he conscientiously refers (for example, those of P. Maréchal). 
Although Fr Journet may seem rather easily satisfied when faced 
with speculative problems (such as that of the ‘communication 
of divine truth in human language), his work is to be recommended 
to the intelligent enquirer, for he is an informative, attractive 
and impressive writer. 


Liber Verborum Dierum (Biblia Sacra juxta latinam Vulgatam 
versionem ad codicum fidem jussu Pii Pp. XII, cura et studio 
Monachorum Abbatiae Pontificiae Sancti Hieronymi in Urbe, 
Ordinis Sancti Benedicti, edita ex interpretatione sancti Hieronymi 
cum Prefationibus et duplici Capitulorum serie—Tomus XII) 
Pp. xii -+- 323 (Rome, Libreria Editrice Vaticana) n.p. 


T is sufficient to remind scholars that the series to which this 
| eee belongs gives all the manuscript readings of St Jerome’s- 

text. To praise the industry and accuracy of the monks of S. 
Girolamo would be an impertinence. 
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Saint Jane Frances de Chantal by Janet Mary Scott. Pp. 112 (Sands 
~ and Co.) 5s. . 


T is worth drawing attention to this book as an example of 
| Re ought not to be tolerated. On the first page we find 
“‘Frémyot’ ; on the second Dijon is referred to as the birthplace 
of the ‘great Boguet’ ; and so on. Even if the proofs had been 
properly read, the book would have remained very bad indeed. 
- It is simply a selection from the existing biographies, interlarded 
_ with pious clichés and so clumsily written that at times we can only 
guess at the meaning. It is in the highest degree deplorable that 
there should be a public for this sort of thing. 


The Way of the Mystics by H. C. Graef. Pp. 160 (Mercier Press) 
Ios. 6d. 


ISS GRAEF’S work has been appearing for some time in 
M ices and The Life of the Spirit, and the publication of 

her articles in book form provides a welcome opportunity 
for recommending them. The Introduction on ‘The Theological 
Foundations of Mysticism’ is an admirable piece of enlightened 
popularization, and the studies which follow, whether of the 
classical contemplatives or of modern stigmatics, are scholarly 
and well balanced. Without being in any way profound or original 
the book is first class ‘spiritual reading’. 

- DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN. 
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BEAUCHESNE (Paris) : 
Gratia Christi (H. Rondet, S.J.) n.p.. 


BENSIGER (Einsiedeln) : 
Weisheit der Wiiste (Cassian; tr. and intro. P. A. Kemmer, O.S.B.) — 
g.20 frs (Swiss). 


BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE : 
A Simple Way of Love (A Poor Clare ; intro, and ed. Dom C. 
Cary-Elwes, O.S.B.) 6s. 
The Divine Crucible (M. M. St Austin ; ed. N. Ryan, O.P.) 
12s. 6d. 


BLACKFRIARS : 
Saint Albert the Great (S, M. Albert, O.P.) 7s. 6d. 


BLACKWELL : 
Tribute to Michael Fenwick (ed. Bévenot) 2s. 
The King’s Good Servant—Papers read to the Thomas More 
Society of London (ed. R. O’Sullivan, K.C.) 8s. 6d. 
Three Byzantine Saints (tr. and ed. Dawes and Baynes) 21s. 


DESCLEE DE BROUWER (Bruges) : 
Les Mystéres du Christianisme (Scheeben : tr. and ed. A. Kerkvoorde, 
O.S.B.) 180 frs (Belg.). 


Présence de Dom Marmion—commemorative papers. 100 frs 


(Belg.). 


DOBSON : 
The Clown’s Grail (W. Fowlie) 8s. 6d. 


DUCKETT : 
The Jesus Psalter (ed. M. M. Merrick) 3s. 6d. 


EDITIONS DU CERF (Paris) : 
Leven selon Saint Marc (tr., intro. and ed. R. P. Huby) 
RE eits. 
Clément d’ Alexandrie—Extraits de Théodote (intro. and tr. P. F. © 
Sagnard) 350 frs. 
Souvenirs et Pensées (Dom P. C. Lou Tseng-Tsiang) 165 frs. 
Questions Théologiques sur le Mariage (Dom E. Boissard) 160 frs. 
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" HARVILL PRESS : 
On Being a Student (P. Danchin ; tr. G. Dingle, intro. B, 
Dobrée) 3s. 6d. © 


HERDER (Vienna) : 
Das Schéne als Weltanschauung im Lichte der Platonisch- Augustinischen 
Geisteschaltung (J. Staudinger, S.J.) S.25. 
Rundschreiben iiber die Heilige Liturgie (Mediator Dei of Pius XI 
with official Latin text) S.3.60. 


MERCIER PRESS : 
The Image of his Maker (R. E. Brennan, OP.) 155. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS : 
Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins—Third Edition (Revised and 
Enlarged by W. H. Gardner) 12s. 6d. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS (London : Cumberlege) : 
Nicolaus of Autrecourt (J. R. Weinberg) 215. 


SANDS : 
Christ is All—fourth impression (J. Carr, C.SS.R.) 55. 


SERZG-K...: 
Our Mother Church—from standard Russian textbooks (ed. 


Zvegintzov) 35. 6d. 


SHEED AND WARD : 
The Mass in Slow Motion (R. A. Knox) 6s. 
The Priest and the Proletariat (R. Kothen) 2s. éd. 
The Guest Room Book (assembled by F. J. Sheed) 10s. 6d. 


sT ANTONY GUILD PRESS (Paterson, New Jersey) : 
Magnificent Man (V. Long, O.F.M.) $2, 50. 
And the Winds Blew (Bro. Ernest, C.S.C.) $1.50. 
From Sunday to Sunday (T. Plassmann, O.F.M.) $3.50. 


st JOHN’s ABBEY (Collegeville, Minn.) : 
St Benedict’s Rule for Monasteries (L. J. Doyle) $2.00. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS, PHILADELPHIA, (London : 


Cumberlege) : 
The Capture of Damietta (Oliver of Paderborn ; tr. J. J. Gavigan). 


qs. 6d. 
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N the first of these Commentaries last April a passage was. 
| Pee from The Eastern Churches Quarterly deploring a lack of 

attention among English writers to the series of patristic texts, 
Sources Chrétiennes, now appearing in the Editions du Cerf. It is 
gratifying to record that a bulletin of some forty pages was devoted 
to this series in Theological Studies (Woodstock, Maryland) for 
last June. It is a very remarkable document, the work of six hands, 
dealing fully and faithfully with nineteen volumes ; the reviewers 
show an intimate knowledge of their subjects and their comments — 
are much more than mere appreciations, An introductory note 
makes some remarks about the present state of theology which 
deserve the most careful consideration. The same issue contains — 
reviews of over thirty recent books and two massive acticles, one 
on “The Fall of Man and Original Sin in the Theology of Gregory 
of Nyssa’ by Fr FE. V. McClear, S.J., the other a ‘Discussion on 
the Supernatural Order’ by Fr P. J. Donnelly, S.J. The latter is a 
very complete account of the controversy aroused by P. de Lubac’s 
Surnaturel. Fr Donnelly does not accept the thesis of Surnaturel, 
but the following quotation will show that he is in agreement 
with the writers who have discussed the subject in THE DOWNSIDE 
REVIEW with regard to the status quaestionis : “Perhaps ultimately 
among the differences of opinion which separate P, de Lubac 
and those who find his theory unacceptable the most fundamental 
will be : is the liberty of the divine decree establishing the super- 
natural order a true freedom of choice, or is it merely liberty of 
spontaneity ?’ 

Dieu Vivant 11 contains articles by Romano Guerdini and Oscar 
Cullmann. P. Daniélou contributes an important discussion of A. G. 
Hebert’s recent book The Authority of the’ Old Testament ; at the 
risk of seeming ungracious we feel obliged to point out that it is 
not always wise to overlook the inevitable. differences between 
the views of non-Catholics and our own in theological matters. 

La Maison-Dieu 14 is devoted, most properly, to Dom Odo 
Casel, whose death last April, at the moment when he was about 
to sing the Exsultet, has caused so profound and so widespread an 
impression. We take this opportunity of honouring Dom Casel’s | 
great work for the liturgy. The writers of these articles triumphantly 
vindicate him from the misrepresentations from which he _ has 
suffered, but it may be doubted whether the Encyclical ‘Mediator 
Dei’ is as wholly favourable to Dom Casel’s views in all respects 
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as they suggest. It is with no desire to belittle the greatness of his 
achievements that the question continues to be asked : what, 
when these misrepresentations have been removed, is the vital 
difference between Dom Casel’s theory of the Mass and that of 
such a theologian as Masure ? 

La Vie Spirituelle appears for July in a more attractive format, 
and contains an important comment by the Archbishop of Chambéry 
on the vexed question of seminary reform. This solidly edifying 
but very readable monthly published (in April) an article by Canon 
Mouroux (‘Christian Experience in the First Epistle of St John’) 
on the lines of the article which appears above in this REvIEW. 

Mélanges de Science Religieuse (Lille) in the first issue of this year 
also published a study by Canon Mouroux on the same subject : 
‘L’Experience de |’ esprit chez Saint Paul’, and a highly controversial 
article by P. Bonnefoy, O.F.M. (‘La Place du Christ dans le Plan 
Divin de la Creation’). The author is dissatisfied, like so many 
theologians nowadays, with the Thomist answer to this question ; 
what is noteworthy is that he is also dissatisfied with that of the 
Scotists. 

Revue Philosophique de Louvain began the year with a leading 
article by Franz Gregoire. It contains a criticism of Van Steen- 
berghen’s Ontologie and claims that, although our concept of the 
infinite is negative, we have a positive knowledge of the infinite 
which is not mediated by a concept (p. 40 n.). 

Recherches de Science Religieuse for the second quarter of the year 
contains further replies to charges which have been made, par- . 
ticularly by P. Garrigou-Lagrange, against the French Jesuit School 
of which P. de Lubac is the best known member. P. Bouillard 
shows the baselessness of the charge of relativism brought against 
his book Conversion et grace chez Saint Thomas d’Aquin, and P. de 
Lubac himself continues to maintain that the duplex hominis beatitudo 
does not imply the possibility of two ends for man, one natural 
and one supernatural : it refers to two stages in one development. 
In the same issue P. Rabeau analyses and criticizes Emil Brunner’s 
dogmatic theology in a valuable bulletin of twenty pages. P. 
Rabeau’s work is acceptable to theologians of very various tendencies, 
and this gives special force to his contention that there is much in 
Brunner’s book which Catholic thinkers should welcome and 
utilize. His sympathetic treatment makes his clear-cut criticisms 
of Brunner doubly effective. 

Nouvelle Revue Théologique (July-August) contains an echo of 
P. de Lubac in an article by P. Clémence, S.J. on ‘St Augustine 
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and Original Sin’. ‘Fundamentally what hinders our understanding 
of Augustine’s point of view, what makes us hesitate to adopt — 
his formulas, is the hypothesis of pure nature. Augustine never 
envisaged the possibility of man’s being truly man except as a 
Christian ; for him a Christian is not a man plus something, but 
the achievement of man ; but this achievement is divine, a pure 
gift of God, and Augustine would have judged any attempt to 
give consistency to man independently of grace as pride and the 
fruit of sin.’ The conclusion of P. de Coninck’s article on the 
education of the conscience also demands quotation : ‘The moral 
tragedy of many Christians is that, without being sufficiently 
instructed and trained, they find themselves faced by obligations 
of which they see no ultimate explanation, but only the heavy 
burden laid upon them. It is no answer to say that we must make 
their life easier, lightening the weight, reducing the obligations 
. . . If supernatural life remains for them a dull, confused dream, 
life too will be grey and the conscience obscured . . . ’ Two other 
articles discuss the status of non-Catholics of good faith in the 
light of the Encyclical Mystici Corporis. P. Chavasse shows that 
the Holy Father has given his authority to the teaching of theolo- 
gians that there are two possible ways of ‘belonging’ to the Church: 
reapse vel voto. P. Morel, O.F.M., reaches the same conclusion in 
practice, while maintaining that ‘the Mystical Body of Christ’ 
refers to an entity wider than ‘the Roman Catholic Church’. 

Esprit et Vie (Maredsous) continues to pay special attention to the 
state of religion in England and to English literature. It is divided 
into “Témoignages’, ‘Etudes’ and ‘Chroniques’ which fulfil the 
expectations aroused by the title of this new quarterly. The book 
reviews, largely by Dom de Grunne, the Editor, are of particular 
interest. 

The Modern Schoolman for May is a particularly interesting issue. 
In the first article M. Maritain tells us his mind on U.N.E.S.C.O.,and 
in the second there is a useful comparison between his approach to 
the problem of being and that of P. Garrigou-Lagrange. Dr D. J. B. 
Hawkins contributes a discussion of ‘The Present State of British 
Philosophy’ with his usual clarity and competence. He controverts 
Dom Mark Pontifex’s view of our evidence for God’s existence, but 
adds an appreciation of the work of this REVIEW. 

Témoignages has now reached its eighteenth number, and it has 
covered an astonishing range of subjects. The work of the monks of 
la Pierre-qui-Vire has a distinctive character: humane, liturgical and 
practical, but always theological in the profound and comprehensive 
sense, 
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